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KISS AND BE FRIENDS: 


Part I.—DuvBs tin. 


Wisk meee) HITHER? That was the 
nem i] in 


question. I meekly sug- 
gested “ To Ireland.” 

Now, “she’s Irish,” 
has long been my family’s 
tender excuse for certain 
failings of mine, which, 

° let us hope, like some of 
my poor country’s, “lean to virtue’s side” ; 
especially a foolish habit of liking to be 
happy rather than miserable ; and of frater- 
nising and sympathising with my fellow- 
creatures, believing them all friends till I find 
them out to be foes. Also—is this Irish 
too?—an irresistible impulse to say a good 
word for the losing side, which is sometimes 
listened to. So we decided to follow the Prince 
of Wales’s example, and footsteps, to that 
forlorn and much abused land of Hibernia. 

Our English friends regarded us with 
wondering pity. Whether they expected us 
to be blown up with dynamite, or shot at 
from behind a hedge, I cannot tell, but they 
warned us of a cyclone that was coming, 
whence other bad things for poor old Ireland 
do come—from America, and wished us safe 
back with impressive earnestness. 

It did come, that cyclone. We heard it 
howling in the roofs of Chester Cathedral, 
we saw it shaking the apple-blossoms in the 
quaint old gardens by the walls, and bending 
the trees by the river-side ; finally we had to 
take refuge from it in the sheltering “ rows,” 
but by the time the Wild Jrishman had swept 
us through the pretty Welsh country to 
Holyhead, the sun shone so bright, and the 
steamer was so large and steady, that we felt 
it would be cowardly to linger. “ Faint 
heart never won,” or deserved to win, any- 
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thing. We risked the voyage—and Ireland, 
and have never repented. 

Had the Princess of Wales set her foot on 
Kingstown pier and driven through Dublin 
streets in such a downpour as we did, she 
might have doubted that extraordinary phy- 
siological fact, “ Erin, the tear and the smile 
in thine eyes.” For it was no accidental 
tear, but a veritable influenza. Yet not an 
hour afterwards, when the warm Irish wel- 
come had quite neutralised the unkindness 
of the Irish skies, they too cleared, into the 
most lovely sunset, delicate aqua-marine, 
with a pale yellow glow, such as no artist 
could paint, and very few ever see, except in 
Treland. 

But the cyclone was not spent. We woke 
to the wettest of wet Sundays, which mattered 
little, as I had resolved to spend it in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, of which, and the music, 
I had heard so much, Not untruly. Many 
years before, I had seen it in its melancholy 
neglected decay, before it was “ rebuilt with 
porter bottles,” as Irish wit chronicles its 
munificent restoration by one of the Guin- 
ness family. I half expected to find, as 
often happens, that restoration had been 
ruination, but not so. All was in excellent 
taste. And as to the music, even after having 
heard the finest cathedral services in Eng- 
land and France, and the various /funzioni 
of two Easters at Rome, I found it beautiful. 
Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah,” from the Mount 
of Olives, part of Spohr’s Last Judgment, 
and Handel’s “ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates,” were done with rare perfection. 
Indeed, for refinement and even balance of 
voices, accuracy and purity of singing, any 
music lover would find the choir of St. 
Patrick’s worth crossing the Channel to 
listen to, which is saying a good deal. 
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Also for the sermons. Irish preaching is 
popularly supposed to be “ full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” But Dean Reichel 
has apparently added German depth and 
solidity to his native force. Brief, terse, 
vivid, a clear skeleton of thought, clothed 
with the bone and muscle of language 
very muscular language too; no mincing 
of matters in the smallest degree—the ser- 
mons were a treat to listen to. Only, was 
it wise, was it necessary, in a semi-Catholic 
country, while explaining his own interpre- 
tation of the mysterious text, Christ’s preach- 
ing ‘to the spirits in prison,” that the Dean 
should abuse so vehemently the doctrine of 
purgatory, for which at least equal arguments 
may be found by its defenders? And in 
the afternoon discourse upon the text, 
“Remove from among you the accursed 
thing,’ which was listened to by an enormous 
dead-silent crowd, suchas might have gathered 
under Luther or Savonarola, could not the 
passionate denunciations of sin have been 
followed by as passionate an entreaty to 
sinners? “ Why will ye die, O House of 
Israel?”’ Can any human soul be driven 
out of hell with the lash of a cat o’ nine 
tails? and was ever any doctrine enforced 
wholesomely by the blows of a sledge-hammer? 
Yet unquestionably it was a most powerful 
sermon, and when finally describing the state 
of a man, God-forsaken, in whom conscience 
itself is dead—which the Dean held to be 
the sin against the Holy Ghost—he lowered 
his voice and said, after a solemn pause, “ For 
this there is no repentance, either in this 
world, or in the world to come,’ the hush 
of awed silence which came over the dense 
congregation was something never to be 
forgotten. 

All the more, that they were, I grieve to 
say, by no means a well-behaved congrega- 
tion. Before service, they chattered, stared 
about and smiled in a most objectionable 
way. Two ladies, especially, whose age should 
have taught them better—I hope they will 
read this paper and remember the indignant 
rebuke of another old lady, who hates the 
desecration, by chattering, of any house of 
music, doubly so when it is also the House 
of God. . 

Two more ladies evoked a little harmless 
moralising. One was a regular type of the 
“untidy Irishwoman,” her handsome, ill-made 
seal-skin jacket hanging on her broad back 
like a sack ; her bonnet, all flowers, feathers, 
and jet beads, stuck on the top of a mass of 
hair, soft, fine, with scarcely a grey thread in 
it, but looking as if it had not been combed for 
a week. Her clothes altogether seemed to 
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have been “thrown on with a pitchfork ”’— 
and yet her large, fat, foolish face wore a look 
of contented enjoyment. Very different was 
the face beside her—clear-cut, worn, and 
rather sad, the silvery hair laid smoothly over 
the forehead. Her bonnet close and comfort- 
able, and her mantle, of very common materials 
but well-fitting, neat, and whole, completed 
the picture of the “tidy Irishwoman ”— 
some of the very tidiest women I have ever 
known have been Irishwomen! I speculated 
on these two, and thought what a curse one 
must be, and what a blessing the other, in 
some unknown home ! 

An Irish home! Novelists of a past 
generation-—Miss Edgeworth, Lever, Lover 
—have painted it for English amusement, 
pity, or contempt. And more than one 
modern writer, notably the author of Hogan, 
M.P., has done the same, using the wonderful 
power of Irish wit and Irish pathos to make 
error “funny,” and evoke sympathy, not 
merely with sorrow but with sin. All may 
be true enough, the recklessness and the 
poverty, the outward gaudiness and inward 
squalor. But is Ireland the only country 
where exists that miserable habit of putting 
the best on the outside, and living for 
show, not reality? where everything is 
allowed, morally and physically, to go to 
rack and ruin for want of that “ stitch in 
time ” which “ saves nine ”’—that systematic 
order, economy, punctuality which form the 
very key-stone of all home honour and home 
happiness ? 

1 have seen in wealthy England and pru- 
dent Scotland homes which answered to this 
wretched picture, and in Ireland homes just 
the contrary. Not rich, it is true—nobody 
is rich in Ireland—but where a noble economy 
makes all needful comforts attainable, where 
to dress simply and travel second class is a 
thing neither to shrink from nor be ashamed 
of, while to spend time, thought, and all 
available money upon the poor and needy, is 
a self-sacrifice so natural that none regard it 
as such ; where the heads of the household 
are its guides and helpers as well as its rulers, 
and the servants would almost die for “the 
family ;’’ where Catholic and Protestant live 
together in harmony, the landlord going 
among his tenants, needing no protection 
from policeman or revolver, and the mistress 
taking her rounds of charity at any hour of 
the day or night as safe and as honoured as 
any Catholic nun. I am painting no ideal 
picture. Such homes exist, and while they 
do, there is hope for poor old Ireland, 

But to our wanderings. They seemed 
coming to an ill end. Rain, rain, nothing 
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but rain. It swept alike down the wide 
handsome Dublin streets and the miserable 
Dublin slums, where the Prince and his son 
won everybody—as we heard on all sides— 
by the kindly word and smile which, to the 
warm Irish heart, is better than gold. One 
expedition we made—to Phenix Park—per- 
haps the finest, as it is much the largest 
park of any European city, looked first at 
the Viceregal Lodge hidden in its trees, 
and then, within sight and hearing of it, at 
the tiny cross marked with pebbles in the 
roadway, which records one of the darkest 
tragedies of modern times—the murder of 
Cavendish and Burke. 

Truly our English nobles must have some- 


we determined to pursue our wander. It is 
the heart, not the weather, which makes the 
holiday. 

Ireland’s picturesqueness lies in its coast- 
scenery. Its centre is mostly a dead level of 
bog or pasture-land, There are few or none 
of the smiling harvest fields which make 
England so pretty; the climate refuses to 
grow cereals, and, alas! the people have not 
the persistent industry required for culti- 
vated farming. Neat hedgerows, well-kept 
woodlands, good roads, and, above all, the 
sweet contented-looking villages and hamlets 
that one sees continually in England, must 
not be looked for here. Yet it was a green 


and pleasant country that we swept through 








thing intrinsi- 
cally noble 
about them to 
go about day 
by day face to 
face with possible death; for months the 
Lord-Lieutenant never stirred out without 
a military escort, each with a drawn sword 
in his hand and a revolver in his pocket. 
Why should Lord Spencer leave his safe, 
wealthy home and easy life, if not for the 
sake of duty, and a vague hope of benefiting 
Ireland? No one can look in the Viceroy’s 
face, so full of care and yet full of kind- 
ness, without feeling that whatever the 
disloyal may say, it is the face of an 
honest, generous, and kindly man. His 
adversaries should at least give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Despite of rain, hail, and bitter cold, more 
like January than the near-approaching June, 


“IT WAS A GREEN AND PLEASANT COUNTRY.” 
-From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton, 


—no, crawled through—Irish railways al- 
ways crawl—and, reaching our station at 
last, we mounted, defiant of old Time, the 
familiar outside car with its lively Irish 
pony. Excellent animal! that day he did 
forty miles in sixteen hours. 

Does any one know how delightful it is 
to drive across country in an outside car, 
with just enough necessity for holding on to 
keep your mind amused, and just enough 
jolting and shaking to give you “the least 
taste in life” of horse exercise? How 
pleasant to feel the wind in your face, and 
see the rain-clouds drifting behind you—to 
catch in passing the sights and scents of 
moorland gorse, of ditch-bank primroses, and 
hidden hyacinths, and the yellow gleam of 
whole acres of cowslips! I never saw so 
many cowslips or so large; a sign, alas! of 
poor land. When the soil improves the 
cowslips always disappear. And for birds— 
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there seemed a blackbird in every tall tree, 
and a dozen larks singing madly over every 
bit of common. But of human habitations 
there were very few. Now and then a group 
of little Kerry cows—mostly black—or a 
family of happy pigs, often black too, dotted 
the pastures, implying another family close 
by, who turned out to gaze at us from what 
might be either cabin or cow-shed, or both— 
half-clad boys or girls, one could hardly tell 
which, with wild shocks of hair and splendid 
Irish eyes, full of fun and intelligence. And 
sometimes we passed a woman with a shawl 
over her head, Irish fashion, carrying a huge 
bundle and perhaps a child as well, who 
first looked at us then looked away. Thin, 
poverty-pinched faces they often were, but 
neither coarse, sullen, nor degraded, nothing 
like the type of low Irish that one sees in 
towns. Much to be pitied truly, but certainly 
not to be despised. Some, perhaps, drop a 
eurtsey to “the quality,” but, generally, 
they just look at us with a dull curiosity, 
and pass on. Little enough have “the 
quality” done for them, poor souls ! 

For, every two or three miles we come 
upon handsome lodge-gates and lodges, mark- 
ing the entrance to beautiful parks, and see 
gleaming through the trees, the “ big house,” 
deserted and going to ruin. Almost ‘every 
landlord is an absentee. 

“Sometimes,” we are told, “they spend a 
few weeks here—-we meet them at dinner- 
parties, but they always come protected, and 
very often it is only the ladies of the family 
who venture out at all. In the bad times, 
generally our carriage was the only one that 
was waiting without a policeman on it.” 

What a picture! Whose fault is it? 
That of the ignorant masses, or the educated 
aristocracy !—the “fathers and mothers” of 
the land, who might as well expect to bring 
up their children between the kiss and the 
blow, alternating with the indifference of 
total absence, as think to find Ireland a 
prosperous country when landowners thus 
forsake it. 

I am no Home-ruler, no Parnellite. I 
loathe the agitators who, chiefly for their 
own ends, and for the love of excitement and 
notoriety, play upon the affectionate, impul- 
sive Irish heart to its destruction, But I 
own, when I looked at these grand mansions, 
or pleasant country-houses, slowly dropping 
to decay, and thought of what such are in 
England—the centre of that educating inter- 
course and generous sympathy between rich 
and poor, which is an inestimable benefit to 
both—lI felt that “the finest peasantry on 
earth,” as I once heard their champion 
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O’Connell call them, have a good deal to 
complain of. 

Not all. Not in that oasis of the desert, 
that haven of peace where we took up our 
brief rest. But this trenches on the sanctity 
of private life, so I will pass it over. 


Part IT.—KILuarney. 


—But only the most persistently punctual of 
people could ever have got there! To start 
at 7.30 a.m. from a bright breakfast-table, 
drive ten Irish miles in pouring rain, and 
wait anxiously at a small comfortless station, 
where of course the train was late—and only 
by a frantic struggle did we catch the 
Killarney train at all—took more courage 
and strength than one could well spare. 
But it was done. And though we laughed 
at our own folly in calling this a “ pleasure ” 
excursion, and repeated inwardly the old 
Scotch song, “ why left I my hame ?”’—why 
indeed! still there we were, and we must 
make the best of it. 

We didand were rewarded. About Limerick 
Junction the clouds began to break, and by 
the time we had passed through the dull, 
dreary, level country which lies between it 
and Killarney, the skies had cleared, and 
burst into that passionate mingling of storm 
and sunshine which is the charm of a moun- 
tainous country, especially when that country 
is Ireland. 

Tourist raptures are always objectionable, 
but when one has seen the Swiss, Italian, 
Scotch, and English lakes and still finds 
Killarney lovely—there must be something 
in it. “Lovely” is the right word—not 
grand, or startling, or gloomily sublime, but 
full of a lovable loveliness, that warms and 
soothes the spirit more than I can express. 
When, after a pleasant walk—through masses 
of yellow gorse—among orchises and prim- 
roses, and under avenues of stately trees, we 
sat down on the soft dry sand of the lake 
shore, and looked across at the Toomies and 
Purple Mountain—truly purple of the deepest 
hue of hills after rain—it seemed as if we 
had left the world behind us at an immeasur- 
able distance, and that this was a place where 
all life’s storms would cease. 





“ And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 
peace.” 


And yet it is only a day and a half, easy 
journeying, from London! Would that many 
a tired London-dweller, needing a brief repose, 
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and dreading the worry and discomfort of 
going abroad, would try it. 

There are three excellent hotelsat Killarney 
—The Lake, The Railway, and The Victoria, 
which latter we chose, as it was further out of 
the town. Nor did we ever regret our choice. 

As this paper is meant to exemplify its 
title, and as nothing makes love a 
country like knowing it, also because the 
simplest means of civilising a country is to 
plant on it, at intervals, comfortable hotels, 
like Lord George Hill’s at Gweedore, and 
this one at Killarney—lI do not hesitate to 
say a good word for the Victoria. 


one 


MUCROSS ABBEY. 
From a Drawing by F. Noew Patox, 





It is built on Lord Kenmare’s land, and 
its visitors have the privilege of going any- 
where about the Kenmare grounds. Beautiful 
architecturally it is not. Outside it looks 
something like a barrack, but inside its 
arrangements are admirable. Most un-Irish, 
sarcastic Saxons would say, in its order, 
cleanliness, punctuality ; but in the essenti- 
ally Irish qualities of kindliness, politeness, 
and pleasantness, it may favourably com- 
pare with any hostelry we ever visited. 
It has, too, most of its resources within 
itself. The dear little Kerry cows feeding in 
the twilight fields implied milk, cream, and 
butter ad libitum ; the hens clucking at early 
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dawn, awoke a hope of new-laid eggs; and 
we watched our future dinner carried past 
the windows in the shape of an enormous 
newly-caught salmon. Unpoetical facts these, 
but they greatly add to the advantages of a 
holiday wander. “ We shall be almost as com- 
fortable as at home,” said we. And we were. 

We had only two days to “do” Killarney, 
so we set about it systematically. Day the 
first—Tore Waterfall, Mucross Abbey and 
woods, the middle and lower lake with its 
islands. Day the second—The Gap of 


Dunloe, the upper lake, the Long Range, and 
back to the lower lake, on whose shore was 


our hotel. 

This _ pro- 

gramme covered most of what we wished to 
see, and the intelligent landlord arranged it 
for us—as he will for any tourist—with cars, 
boats, boatmen, lunch, everything most easy 
and comparatively inexpensive, for there was 
no bargaining and no extortion. 

A slight shower fell as we drove through 
Killarney town, with its shabby dreariness, 
and its groups of idle chatterers standing at 
street corners. Oh! if Irish men—and women 

would only spend in working the time they 
waste in talking, what a different country 
theirs might be! 
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Tore Waterfall was—well! not grand but 
very pretty. And Mucross Abbey was like 
most old abbeys, except for a stately yew-tree 
in the cloisters, which with a peculiarity rare 
among yew-trees, had refused to shoot out a 
single branch till fairly above the walls, and 
then spread out into a splendid tree. An 
omen, may it be, of poor old Ireland, if ever 
she can attain God’s free air and light, un- 
encumbered by prejudice on one side and 
superstition on the other. 

Hope seemed to dawn, as we noticed the 
exceeding neatneéss and aspect of cultivation 
in the Mucross property, and heard what 
good landlords the Herberts were, how “ the 
masther” knew every tenant on his estate, 
and how his mother and sister used to visit 
all the sick and poor. And though he was 
then in America, Mr. Herbert never forgot 
anybody, and everybody looked for his coming 
back. If he had only been there when the 
Princess came, and could have shown her the 
old abbey, and got her to plant trees as the 
Queen did for his father, when she was little 
more than a girl—six flourishing young oaks, 
that promise to last a thousand years. The 
Princess planted nothing, but she seemed’ to 
admire the place extremely. ‘“ And she gave 
me a real gold sovereign, bless her purty 
face!” added the guide. Her giving it her- 
self seemed to touch his old heart as much 
as the sovereign. 

Everywhere we found that the sweet looks 
of the Princess, the kindly geniality of the 
Prince, had left a vivid impression ; and while 
driving through Mucross Woods, and rowing 
to the Wine-cellars and the Colleen Bawn 
island, where, as London playgoers know, 
Danny Mann tried to drown Eily O’Connor, 
it was pleasant to think how our royalties 
must have enjoyed it all, and how it possibly 
taught them that the sad face of Ireland 
could be made to smile. And will—when 
land-owners learn to live, though never so 
simply and economically, upon their own land 
and among their own people, instead of 
leaving their tenantry to the mercy of any 
mischievous agitator, who tries to persuade 
them that all their misfortunes are wrongs, 
and that English misgovernment is at the 
bottom of it all. Possibly; yet neither a 
human being nor a country ever falls under 
the curse of misgovernment as long as it 
knows how to govern itself. 

We found it the universal opinion that 
the best thing which could happen to Ireland 
would be a royal residence, such as was 
spoken of for Prince Albert Victor, and where, 
if he imitates his parents at Sandringham, 
his example would prevent more evil and do 


more good than any Crimes Act, for it would 
shame back the absentee landlords, cause them 
to spend in Ireland the money now wasted 
in London, Paris, and heaven knows where, 
so that in course of years—the evil of gener- 
ations cannot be remedied in a day—the 
desert might rejoice and blossom as the rose, 

Killarney does. Though decidedly “ nature 
with her hair combed—”’ it is combed so skil- 
fully as to be almost imperceptible. The 
magnolias, hydrangeas, and eucalyptus trees, 
and especially the great woods of self-sown 
arbutus, look as if they had sprung up of 
their own accord. We glided past them 
softly as upon a summer sea, till suddenly 
one of our boatmen threw a rug over us to 
keep out the spray, and then we were tossing 
like a cockle shell upon waves two or three 
feet high, which needed experienced oarsmen 
to face at all. It is often so. Sudden storms 
come down from the mountains, making 
navigation so risky that sailing-boats are 
never allowed on the lakes of Killarney ; 
but the boatmen are equal to all other 
emergencies. They are a very fine race ; our 
two, an old man and a young one, were as 
handsome as Venetian gondoliers, and as 
courteous. We did not wonder that the 
stroke-oar had been chosen to row the 
Princess’s boat, and was among the fortunate 
number for whom the Prince had left twenty 
pounds. 

Many a bit of pleasant and funny gossip 
did they indulge us with, as they pulled us 
into smooth water and landed us, nothing loth, 
on sweet Innisfallen, Moore’s “ fairy isle.” 

It is indeed a fairy isle. That May even- 
ing which might well have been preceded by 
the lovely May morning, when the O’ Donoghue 
rides across the lake, with his ghostly train 
—shall we ever forget it! Beautiful Innis- 
fallen! in its total solitude and_ silence, 
except for the sheep browsing on the green 
turf, and the thrushes singing in the great 
ash-trees, what a dream of delight it is! and 
always will be—like that “ bower of roses 
by Bendemeer’s stream”—we all have, or 
have had, some “calm Bendemeer,” some 
paradise, realised or not, where the night- 
ingales sing “all the day long,” and will 
sing until the brief day of life is over and 
done. 

Sweet Innisfallen! the old monks did 
well to set up their nest there. In the time 
when the Angelus was rung, and the mass 
was sung, in these now ruined walls, how 
civilising, if nothing more, must have been 
the influence of these men, who kept the 
flame of learning alight amidst pitchy dark- 
ness and did such exquisite work as the Book 











THE GAP OF DUNLOE. 
From a Drawing by F. Noet Paton. 


of Kells, which we saw in Trinity College, 
Dublin—strange remnant of so many name- 
less, long-forgotten lives, which yet must 
have been useful in their generation. As I 
took the bit of “real Irish shamrock ” which 
our old boatman (who remembered Daniel 
O’Connell, and so did I), brought me as a 
votive offering from Innisfallen, how I 
wished that when orange despises green, and 
Catholic abhors Protestant, both parties 
would recall the fact that they spring from 


one common ancestor—the ancient Irish 
church, which built these and similar ruins, 
and for several hundred years was Ireland’s 
only defence against total barbarism. 

The Gap of Dunloe had yet to be done. 
It was, I own, rather heavy on our minds, 
nine miles on an outside car, five miles on 
the back of a pony, fourteen miles through 
the lakes in a boat. Had the weather been 
doubtful we might have ignominiously shirked 
it, but the May morning rose gloriously ; we 
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could but wish ourselves well through the 
expedition, and start. 

An intelligent American at the table d’héte 
—many Americans take Killarney en route 
from Queenstown—warned us of the nuisance 
of beggars. And sure enough as soon as we 
reached Kate Kearney’s cottage—that lovely 
young woman “who lived by the banks of 
Killarney” has much to answer for !—they 
bore down upon us in shoals, offering stock- 
ings, milk, “ potheen,” and then entreating 
shillings and sixpences with the most shame- 
less persistency ; for they were not ragged 
beggars, but very respectably clad—one 
woman had a gown on quite as good as my 
own. It was easy to believe the American’s 
story, that yesterday, when he said he had 
not got a sixpence, they offered to change 
half-a-sovereign. 

Determined to be rid of them, I tried first 
moral suasion, which signally failed, then a 
volley of rapid French, which so amazed 
them that they retired for the moment ; then 
to a woman, who had run after the ponies for 
about half a mile, an indignant reproach : 
“Tam Irish, and you make me ashamed of 
my country. What would my husband say to 
me if I went gadding about like this, instead 
of doing my work indoors? Go home, and 
do your work.” 

“Deed, ma’am, and maybe you’re right,” 
was the good-humoured answer, and whether 
from conviction, or because they saw no 
chance of getting out of me a single half- 
penny, the beggars stopped. But as long 
as silly tourists amuse themselves with the 
weaknesses of the alas! only too lazy Celtic 
nature, so long will Irish beggars exist, to 
the disgrace of themselves and their patrons, 
who first encourage and then abuse them. 

The Gap is fine, though not finer than many 
a Scottish glen; but the upper lake is 
picturesque, and the Long Range, a river 
five miles long, into which you pass by an 
all but invisible outlet, is very beautiful. It 
ends at the old Weir Bridge, in a rapid which 
is shot so skilfully that you never notice the 
danger till it is past; yet a few inches of 
swerving on either side and the boat would 
be dashed to pieces, and the strongest swim- 
mers whirled hopelessly in the current, as 
has more than once happened. When the 
Prince was herc, they told us, he was in- 
treated to get out and walk past the rapids ; 
it wouldindeed have been a woeful catastrophe 
for the future king of England to be drowned 
at Killarney. 

He must have seen a good deal, and thought 
it over a good deal—our sensible, practical, 


kindly Prince of Wales, but I doubt if he 
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ever saw a sight like that which met our eyes 
next morning when, after leaving the beauti- 
ful Lake of Killarney with a sore heart, and 
thinking how sad more hearts must be who 
have to leave “the sod” for ever, we found 
the station filled with a crowd of people, 
come to bid good-bye to some emigrants, 
bound to Queenstown by the same train. 

Those departing were chiefly women, a 
dozen or so, probably sent for by their 
friends ; the amount of money which reaches 
Ireland yearly, to bring out friends and 
kindred to America, is, we were told, enor- 
mous. They all seemed tolerably cheerful, 
and were extremely well-dressed—in fashion- 
able jackets, hats, earrings, and above all, 
new kid gloves, with which they shook the 
bare rough hands of everybody they came 
near. But the friends had the ordinary dress 
of the south of Ireland peasant, with shawl or 
cloak drawn over their heads; many of the 
faces, men’s as well as women’s, were swollen 
with crying, and every few minutes some 
one or other fell on the necks of the 
emigrants, sobbing broken-heartedly. The 
Saxon nature never can understand the un- 
restrained emotion of the Irish, who weep, 
not silently, but out loud, like children. 
Hodge, now, would have said good-bye with 
a shake of the hand, or perhaps one shame- 
faced kiss, and so parted in the most common- 
place way—for ever. But Paddy wails aloud, 
and never thinks of hiding his poor tear- 
sodden face. His quick sympathies extend 
far and wide; for miles, at every cottage 
whence the train was visible, stood groups 
waving some poor rag of a handkerchief. 
But the platform of Killarney Station was 
literally crammed. 

What stories one might have imagined ! 
There was one farmer-looking lad, who, hid 
in a corner with his lass, was beseeching her 
to be faithful ; the tears ran down his cheeks 
in streams, but hers were quite dry, and she 
seemed much occupied with her brown 
velveteen “costume” dress, and her hat 
covered with spangles: I have my doubts as 
to that young woman’s fidelity. There was 
only one family group—a woman, carrying 
a huge bundle on one arm, and a baby on 
the other, an elder boy staggering under a 
little sister, scarcely smaller than himself. 
The mother had a quiet, sad, determined 
face, and with her shawl over her head, 
might have sat for a Mater Dolorosa. In- 
deed the whole type of face among these 
poor people was very fine, indicating infinite 
possibilities for the race. Nor was there any 
squalid poverty, nor offensive dirt. The 
young men were stalwart, honest-looking 








THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
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fellows, and the girls had a decency and 
modesty of manner, which not all their 
exuberant grief could take away. Watching, 
them, I quite believed what I had lately been 
told by one who had had large experience 
among the Irish poor, that, as is proved by the 
registrar’s records, the Irish girl’s standard 
of moral purity is far higher than that of 
her Scottish or English sisters. 

True, in Ireland there are no end of early 
imprudent marriages ; boys and girls scarcely 
out of their teens hastening to flood the 
country with helpless little paupers ; but 
they are virtuous and healthy paupers, far 
less harmful than those wretched abortions 
of vice and misery which we see, not only 
in our town streets, but in our agricultural 
districts. Might not these hapless “ long” 
families who, though starving in miserable 
mud cabins, manage to lead pure lives, to 
keep the rash marriage tie unbroken, and 
bring up their girls and boys as honest as 
themselves, might they not be made into 
the strength and defence of the country, in- 
stead of being drained out of it, carrying 
its best blood to enrich another land ? 

In truth the saddest thing to see in 
Ireland is the enormous waste of valuable 
material, or else the misapplication of it to 
base Many a worse man than that 
poor half-civilised savage, Myles Joyce of 
Maamtrassma, may live unhung ; and per- 
haps more than one of those poor fellows 
for whom wives and mothers knelt praying 
outside Kilmainham Goal, while the black 
flag was floating inside it, might have been 
an honest, good fellow at heart, and died in 
his bed, a decent valuable citizen, if only he 
had not been exposed to those malifie influ- 
ences which are always at work in Ireland, 
and which to the impressionable Celtic 
nature are especially dangerous. Irishmen 
are, in their good points and their bad, ex- 
ceedingly like children ; and they need to be 
guided and governed like children; but it 
should be the loving control of a parent, not 
the despotic rule of a hard task-master, as 
has so often been the case. And, above all, 
they should be taught—woe betide all parents 
if they do not teach this to their children ! 
to control and govern themselves. May 
Treland’s king to be, who has lately seen 
with his own honest, parental eyes, of what 
it is capable, lay this maxim to heart. 

I may be accused of painting couleur de 
rose, but I do so intentionally. There are 
enough writers ready to put into the picture 
the very blackest hues, or worse, those glar- 
ing eccentric colours that are at once so funny 


uses. 


and so false. I know all Ireland's faults ; 
the laugh which, God help the poor souls! 
is heard in the midst of misery, and gives the 
impression that this misery is unfelt; the 
reckless improvidence, the almost childish 
habit of lying, for it is often more like 
puerile imaginativeness than deliberate un- 
truth ; the vehement prejudices, the ridiculous 
pride, and love of outside show, which has 
ruined thousands of families. But I also 
know Ireland’s virtues ; its strong purity, its 
staunch fidelity, its quiet endurance of hard 
fortunes, its self-respect and self-denial. The 
possibilities of good in it are infinitely greater 
than its proclivities to what is bad. 

If any happy future is to come, the reform 
ought to be social, not political, and to 
spring from the upper not the lower class. 
The Prince of Wales’s visit has done more to 
turn the heart of Ireland towards England 
than all the legislation of the last twenty 
years. Why should not the heart of England 
turn towards Ireland? Why should not 
tourists go and investigate it, and by demand 
create supply, so as to bring English gold into 
its poverty-stricken districts? Nay, might not 
adventurous capitalists risk a little, both in 
coin and camfort, by buying land there and 
starting some useful industries? The great 
complaint of the people is that there is abso- 
lutely no work to do. They are obliged to 
leave their country, because if they stayed 
in it they would starve. Why not keep them 

they are safer in Ireland than in Americ: 

by offering them the practical, sisterly help 
of wealthy, orderly, industrious England, if 
only it were given in a kindly way, with a 
cool head, warm heart, and wisely open hand ? 

In the hope of this, a day which we may 
never see, but perhaps our children may, I 
have written my paper, and called it “ Kiss 


and be Friends.” I end it with a word 
of advice, to Protestants and Catholics, 
Government Officials, and Home Rulers, 


Nationalists, Conservatives, Fenians, Parnel- 
lites, and the whole set of demagogues, small 
and great, who trade upon both the vices 
and the virtues of the Irish character— 
words written by their own Tommy Moore, 
who amidst all his foolishness, sometimes 
said a wise thing or two, and, Irish like, 
always said it in the most charming way : 


“Erin, thy silent tear never shall cease, 
Erin, thy languid smile ne’er shall increase, 
Till like the rainbow’s light, 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in Heaven's sight 
One arch of peace.” 


The Author of “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 














MAN’S first Care should be to avoid the Reproaches of his 


own Heart; his next, to escape the Censures of the World: 












If the last interferes with the former, it ought to be entirely 
neglected ; but otherwise, there cannot be a greater Satisfaction 
to an honest Mind, than to see those Approbations which it 
gives it self seconded by the Applauses of the Publick: A 
3. Man is more sure of his Conduct, when the Verdict which 
he passes upon his own Behaviour is thus warranted and 
confirmed by the Opinion of all that know him. 
My worthy Friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not 
only at Peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed by all 
about him. He receives a suitable Tribute for his universal 


Benevolence to Mankind, in the Returns of Affection and Good- 





SIR ROGER TAKES US TO THE ASSIZES, 


From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson, 
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will, which are paid him by every one that lives within his Neighbourhood. I 
— lately met with two or three odd Instances of 
that general Respect which is shown to the good 
old Knight. He would needs carry Will. Wimble 
and myself with him to the County-Assizes: As 
we were upon the Road Will. Wimble joined a 
couple of plain Men who rid before us, and con- 
versed with them for some Time; during which 
my Friend Sir Rocer acquainted me with their 
Characters. 
The first of them, says he, that has a Spaniel 


by his Side, is a Yeoman of about an hundred 





THE TWO PLAIN MEN WHO RID BEFORE US. 
From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomsox, 












Pounds a Year, an honest Man: He is just within (&% 

the Game-Act, and qualified to kill an Hare or a ! 

Pheasant: He knocks down a Dinner with his \) \ i 
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Gun twice or thrice a Week ; and by that means 
lives much cheaper than those who have not so 5 
good an Estate as himself. He would be a 
good Neighbour if he did not destroy so many 
Partridges : in short, he is a very sensible Man ; 
shoots flying ; and has been several times Foreman 
of the Petty-Jury. 

The other that rides along with him is Tom &¢ AN 
Touchy, a Fellow famous for taking the Law of Jer 


every Body. There is not one in the Town he e) 
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AN HONEST YEOMAN, 





From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson, 

where he lives that he has not sued at a 
Quarter-Sessions. The Rogue had once 
the Impudence to go to Law with the 
Widow. His Head is full of Costs, 
Damages, and Ejectments: He plagued a 
couple of honest Gentlemen so long for a 

Trespass in breaking one of his Hedges, 

till he was forced to sell the Ground it en- 

closed to defray the Charges of the Prosecution : 
His Father left him fourscore Pounds a 


Year; but he has cast and been cast so 


TOM TOUCHY. 
From a Drawiry by Hucu Tuomsox, often, that he is not now worth thirty. I 
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suppose he is going upon the old Business of 
the Willow-Tree. 


As Sir RocEr was giving me this Account of 







Tom Touchy, Will. Wimble and his two Com- 
panions stopped short till we came up to 
them. After having paid their Respects 
to Sir Rocer, Will. told him that Mr. 
Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a 


_ Dispute that arose between them. Will. 
e 
hg 


it seems had been giving his Fellow-Traveller 
an Account of his Angling one Day in 
such a Hole; when Zom Touchy, instead of 
hearing out his Story, told him that Mr. 
such an One, if he pleased, might take the 
Law of him for fishing in that Part of the 
River. My Friend Sir Roger heard them 
both, upon a round Trot; and after having 
paused some time, told them, with the Air 
of a Man who would not give his Judgment 
rashly, that much might be said on both Sides. 
They were neither of them dissatisfied with 


the Knight’s Determination, because neither 





. =f of them found himself in the Wrong by it: 
™ \ Upon which we made the best of our Way 
WILL WIMBLE, to the Assizes, 


From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. The Court was sat before Sir Roger came ; 





THE WIDOW CONSULTS HER LAWYER ANENT TOM TOU CHY. 


From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 
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but notwithstanding all the Justices had taken their Places upon the Bench, they made 
room for the old Knight at the Head of them; who for his Reputation in the Country 
took occasion to whisper in the Judge’s Ear, That he was glad his Lordship had met with 
so much good Weather in his Circuit. I was listening to the Proceeding of the Court with 
much Attention, and infinitely pleased with that great Appearance and Solemnity which so 
properly accompanies such a publick Administration of our Laws; when, after about an 
Hour’s Sitting, I observed to my great Surprize, in the Midst of a Trial, that my Friend 
Sir RoGer was getting up to speak. I was in some Pain for him, till I found he had 
acquitted himself of two or three Sentences, with a Look of much Business and great 
Intrepidity. 

Upon his first Rising the Court was hushed, and a general Whisper ran among the Country 
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A GENERAL WHISPER RAN THROUGH THE COUNTRY PEOPLE THAT SIR ROGER “‘ Was UP.”” 
From a Drawing by Hvucu Tuomsox. 


People that Sir RoGer was up. The Speech he made was so little to the Purpose, that I 
shall not trouble my Readers with an Account of it ; and I believe was not so much designed 
by the Knight himself to inform the Court, as to give him a Figure in my Eye, and 
keep up his Credit in the Country. 

I was highly delighted, when the Court rose, to see the Gentlemen of the Country 
gathering about my old Friend, and striving who should compliment him most; at the 
same time that the ordinary People gazed upon him at a distance, not a little admiring 
his Courage, that was not afraid to speak to the Judge. 

In our Return home we met with a very odd Accident; which I cannot forbear re- 
lating, because it shews how desirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him Marks of 
their Esteem. When we were arrived upon the Verge of his Estate, we stopped at a 
little Inn to rest our selves and our Horses. The Man of the House had it seems been 
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“WE STOPPED AT A LITTLE INN TO REST OURSELVES AND OUR HORSES ”" 
From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 
formerly a Servant in the Knight’s Family; and to do Honour to his old Master, had 
some time since, unknown to Sir Rocer, put him up in a Sign-post before the Door; so ' 
that the Knight’s Head had hung out upon the Road about a Week before he himself 
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INSPECTING ‘HIS HONOUR’S HEAD WITH THE ALTERATIONS HE HAD ORDERED TO BE MADE IN IT.” 
From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 
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knew any thing of the Matter. As soon as Sir Rocer was acquainted with it, finding 
that his Servant’s Indiscretion proceeded wholly from Affection and Good-will, he only 
told him that he had made him too high a Compliment ; and when the Fellow seemed to 
think that could hardly be, added with a more decisive Look, That it was too great an 
Honour for any Man under a Duke; but told him at the same time, that it might be 
altered with a very few Touches, and that he himself would be at the Charge of it. Ac- 
cordingly they got a Painter by the Knight’s Directions to add a pair of Whiskers to the 
Face, and by a little Aggravation to the Features to change it into the Saracen’s Head. 
I should not have known this Story had not the Inn-keeper, upon Sir Rocer’s alighting, 
told him in my Hearing, That his Honour’s Head was brought back last Night with the 
Alterations that he had ordered to be made in it. Upon this my Friend with his usual 
Chearfulness related the Particulars above-mentioned, and ordered the Head to be brought 
into the Room. I could not forbear discovering greater Expressions of Mirth than ordinary 
upon the Appearance of this monstrous Face, under which, notwithstanding it was made 
to frown and stare in a most extraordinary manner, I could still discover a distant Resem- 
blance of my old Friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me to tell him truly 
if I thought it possible for People to know him in that Disguise. I at first kept my usual 
Silence ; but upon the Knight’s conjuring me to tell him whether it was not still more 
like himself than a Saracen, I composed my Countenance in the best manner I could, and 
replied, That much might be said on both Sides. 

These several Adventures, with the Knight’s Behaviour in them, gave me as pleasant 
a Day as ever I met with in any of my Travels. 





MUCH “MIGHT” BE SAID ON BOTH SIDES, 


From a Drawing by Huon Tuomsoy, 








THE BODY-BIRDS OF COURT. 


mIGHTY-EIGHT when he 
died! That is a great 
age,” I said. 


he was a very clever 
man, was Robert Evans, 
Court, and brewed good 
beer,’ my companion 
answered. ‘‘ His home-brewed was known, I 
am certain, for more than ten miles. You 
will have heard of his body-birds, sir?” 

“ His body-birds?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, to be sure. Robert Evans Court’s 
body-birds!”” And he looked at me, quick 
to suspect that his English was deficient. 
He had learned it in part from books; and 
hence the curious mixture I presently noted 
of Welsh idioms and formal English phrases. 
It was his light trap in which I was being 
helped on my journey, and his genial chat 
which was lightening that journey ; which lay 
through a part of Carnarvonshire usually 
traversed only by wool-merchants and cattle- 
dealers—a country of upland farms swept by 
the sea-breezes, where English is not spoken 
even now by one ‘person in a hundred, and 
even at inns and post-offices you get only 
“ Dim Sassenach,”’ for your answer. “ Do 
you not say,” he went on, “body-birds in 
English? Oh, but to be sure, it is in the 
Bible!” with a sudden recovery of his self- 
esteem. 

“To be sure!” I replied hurriedly. “Of 
course itis! But as to Mr. Robert Evans, 
cannot you tell me the story?” 

“T’ll be bound there is no man in North or 
South Wales, or Carnarvonshire, that could 
tell it better, for Gwen Madoc, of whom you 
shall hear presently, was aunt to me. You 
see Robert Evans’’—and my friend settled 
himself in his seat and prepared to go slowly 
up the long steep hill of Rhiw which rose be- 
fore us—-‘‘ Robert Evans lived in an old house 
called Court, near the sea, very windy and 
lonesome. He was a warm man. He had 
Court from his father, and he had mortgages, 





“Yes, indeed. But , 


and as many as four lawsuits. But he was 
unlucky in his family. He had years back 
three sons who helped on the farm, or at times 
fished ; for there is a cove at Court and good 
boats. Of these sons only one was married— 
to a Scotchwoman from Bristol, I have heard, 
who had had a husband before, a merchant 
captain ; and she brought with her to Court a 
daughter, Peggy, ready-made as we say. 
Well, of those three fine men, there was not 
one left in a year. They were out fishing in 
a boat together, and Evan—that was the 
married one—was steering as they came into 
the cove on a spring tide running very high 
with a south wind. He steered a little to one 
side—not more than six inches, upon my 
honour—and pah! in an hour their bodies 
were thrown up on Robert Evans’s land just 
bits of sea-weed. But that was not all. 
Evan’s wife was on the beach at the time, so 
near she could have thrown a stone into the 
boat. They do say that before that she was 
pining away at Court—it was bleak, and 
lonesome, and cold, in the winters, and she 
had been used to live in the towns. But, 
however, she never held up her head after 
Evan was drowned. She took to her bed, and 
died in the short month. And then of all at 
Court there were left only Robert Evans and 
the child, Peggy.” 

“ How old was she then?” I asked. He 
had paused, and was looking thoughtfully 
before, as striving, it would seem, to make 
the situation quite clear to himself. 

“She was twelve, and the old man eighty 
and more. She was in no way related to him, 
you will remember, but he had her stop, and 
let her want for nothing that did not cost 
money. He was very careful of money, as 
was right. It was that made him the man 
he was. But there were some who would 
have given money to be rid of her. Year in 
and year out they never let the old man rest 
but that he should send her to service at least 
—though her father had been the captain of 
a big ship; and if Robert Evans had not 
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been a stiff man of his years, they would 
have had their will.” 

“ But who——”’ 

By a gesture he stopped the words on my 
lips as there rose mysteriously out of the 
silence about us a sound of wings, a chorus 
of shrill cries. A hundred white forms 
swept overhead, and fell a white cluster about 
something in a distant field. They were 
sea-gulls. ‘Just those same !” he said proudly, 
jerking his whip in their direction—‘“ body- 
birds. When the news that Robert Evans’s 
sons were drowned got about, there was a 
pretty uprising in Carnarvonshire. There 
seemed to be Evanses where there had never 
been Evanses before. As many as twenty 
walked in the funeral, and you may be sure 
that afterwards they did not leave the old 
man to himself. The Llewellyn Evanses 
were foremost. They had had a law-suit 
with Court, but made it up now. Besides 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Evan Bevan, and 
the three Evanses of Nant, and Owen Evans, 
and the Evanses of Sarn, and many more 
who were all forward to visit Court, and be 
friendly with old Gwen Madoc, Robert’s 
housekeeper. I am told they could look 
black at one another, but in this they were 
all in one tale, that the foreign child should 
be sent away ; and at times one and another 
would give her a rough word.” 

“She must have had a bad time,” I 
observed. 

“ You may say that. But she stayed, and 
it was wonderful how strong and handsome she 
grew up, where her mother had just pined 
away. The sailors said it was her love of the 
sea ; and I have heard that people who live 
inland about here come to think of nothing but 
the land—it is certain that they are good at 
a bargain—while the fishermen who live with 
a great space before them are finer men, I 
have heard, in their minds as well as their 
bodies ; and Peggy bach grew up like them, 
free and open and upstanding, though she 
lived inland. When she was in trouble she 
would run down to the sea, where the salt 
spray washed away her tears and the wind blew 
her hair, that was of the colour of sea-weed, 
into a tangle. She was never so happy as 
when she was climbing the rocks among the 
sea-gulls, or else sitting with her books at 
the cove where the farm people would not go 
for fear of hearing the church bells that 
bring bad luck. Books? Oh, yes, indeed, 
next to the sea she was fond of books. There 
were many volumes, I have been told, that 
were her mother’s; then Robert Evans, 
though he was a Wesleyan, went to church 
because there was no Wesleyan chapel, the 


Calvinistic Methodists being in strength 
about here ; and the minister lent her many 
English books and befriended her. And I 
have heard that once when the Llewellyn 
Evanses had been about the girl he spoke to 
them so that they were afraid to drive down 
Rhiw hill that night, but led the horse ; and 
I think it may be true, for they were Cal- 
vinists. Still, he was a good man, and I 
know that many Calvinists walked in his 
funeral.” 

“ Requiescat in pace,” said I. 

“Eh! Well, I don’t know how that may 
be,” he replied, “but you must understand 
that all this time the Llewellyn Evanses, and 
the Evanses of Nant, and the others would 
be over at Court once or twice a week, so 
that all the neighbourhood called them Robert 
Evans’s body-birds ; and when they were there 
Peggy McNeill would be having an ill time, 
since even the old man would be hard to her ; 
and more so as he grew older. But, however, 
there was a better time coming, or so it 
seemed at first, the beginning of which was 
through Peter Rees’s lobster-pots. He was 
a great friend of hers. She would go out 
with him to take up his pots—oh, it might be 
two or three times a week. So it happened 
one day, when they had pushed off from the 
beach, and Peggy was steering, that old 
Rees stopped rowing on a sudden. 

“*Why don’t you go on, Peter?’ said 
Peggy. 

*** Bide a bit,’ said old Rees. 

“*What have you forgotten?’ said she, 
looking about in the bottom of the boat. 
For she knew what he used very well. 

“ * Nought,’ said he. But all the same he 
began to put the boat about in a stupid 
fashion, afraid of offending her, and yet loth 
to lose a shilling. And so when Peggy 
looked up what should she see but a gentle- 
man—whom Rees had perceived, you will 
understand—stepping into the boat, and 
Peter Rees not daring to look her in the face 
because he knew well that she would never 
go out with strangers. 

“Of course the young gentleman thought 
no harm,‘ but said gaily, ‘Thank you! I 
am just in time.’ And what should he do, 
but go aft and sit down on the seat by her, 
and begin to talk to Rees about the weather 
and the pots. And presently he said to her, 
‘I suppose you are used to steering, my 
girl?’ 

“<«Ves,’ said Peggy, but very grave and 
quiet-like, so that if he had not determined 
that she was old Rees’s daughter he would 
have taken notice of it. But she was wear- 
ing a short frock that she used for the fishing, 
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and was wet with getting into the boat 
moreover. 

««¢ Will you please to hold my hat a minute,’ 
he - said, and with that he put it in her lap 
while he looked for a piece of string with which 
to fasten it to his button. Well, she said 
nothing, but her cheeks were scarlet, and 
by and by, when he had called her ‘ my girl’ 
two or three times more—not roughly, but 
just off-hand, taking her for a fisher-girl— 
Peter Rees could stand it no longer, shilling 
or no shilling. 

“ «You mustn’t speak that fashion to her, 
master,’ he said gruffly. 

“ « What?’ said the gentleman looking up. 
He was surprised, and no wonder, at the tone 
of the man. 

“*You mustn’t speak like that to Miss 
MeNeill, Court,’ repeated old Rees more 
roughly than before. ‘ You are to understand 
she is not a common girl, but like yourself.’ 

“The young gentleman turned and looked 
at her just once, short and sharp, and I am 
told that his face was as red as hers when 
their eyes met. ‘I beg Miss McNeill’s 
pardon—humbly,’ he said, taking off his hat 
grandly, yet as if he meant it too; ‘I was 
under a great misapprehension.’ 

“ After that you may believe they did not 
enjoy the row much. There was scarcely a 
word said by any one until they came ashore 
again. The visitor, to the great joy of Peter, 
who was looking for a sixpence, gave him 
half-a-crown ; and then walked away with the 
young lady, side by side with her, but very 
stiff and silent. However, just as they were 
parting, Peter could see that he said some- 
thing, having his hat in his hand the while, 
and that Miss Peggy, after standing and 
listening, bowed as grand as might be. Upon 
which they separated for that time. 

“ But two things came of this ; first, that 
every one began to call her Miss McNeill, 
Court, which was not at all to the pleasure 
of the Llewellyn Evanses. And then, that 
whenever the gentleman, who was a painter 
lodging at Mrs. Campbell’s of the shop, would 
meet her, he would stop and say a few words, 
and ‘more as the time went on. Presently 
there came some wet weather; and Mrs. 
Campbell borrowed for his use books from 
her, which had her name within ; and later 
he sent for a box of books from London, and 
then the lending was on the other side. So 
it was not long before people began to see 
how things were, and to smile when the 
gentleman treated old Robert Evans at the 
Newydd Inn. The fishermen when he was 
out with them would tack so that he might 
see the smoke of Court over the cliffs; and 
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there was no more Peggy bach to be mei, 
either rowing with Peter Rees or running 
wild among the rocks, but a very sedate 
young lady who yet did not seem to be 
unhappy. 

“The old man was ailing in his limbs at this 
time, but his mind was as clear as ever, and 
his grip of the land as tight. He could not 
bear, now that his sons were dead, that any 
one should come after him. I am thinking 
that he would be taking every one for a 
body-bird. Still the family were forward 
with presents and such like, and helped him 
perhaps about the farm ; so that though there 
was talk in the village, no one could say what 
will he would make. 

“ However, one day towards winter Miss 
Peggy came in late from a walk, and found 
the old man very cross. ‘ Where have you 
been?’ he cried angrily. Then without any 
warning, ‘You have been courting,’ he 
said, ‘with that fine gentleman , from . the 
shop ?’ 

“¢ Well,’ my lady replied, putting a brave 
face upon it, as was her way, ‘and what 
then, grandfather? I am not ashamed 
of it.’ 

“¢ You ought to be!’ he cried, banging his 
stick upon the floor. ‘Do you think that he 
will marry you?’ 

“* Yes Ido,’ she replied stoutly. ‘He has 
told you so to-day, I know.’ 

“ Robert Evans laughed, but his laugh was 
not a pleasant one. ‘You are right,’ he 
said. ‘He has told me. He was very for- 
ward to tell me. He thought I was going to 
leave you my money. But I am not! Mind 
you that, my girl.’ 

«Very well,’ she answered, white and red 
by turns. 

«You will remember that you are no rela- 
tion of mine!’ he went on viciously, for he 
had grown very crabbed of late. ‘And I 
am not going to leave you money. He is 
after my money. He is nothing but a fortune 
catcher !’ 

“* He is not !’ she exclaimed, as hot as fire, 
and began to put on her hat again. 

“*Very well! We shall see!’ answered 
Robert Evans. ‘Do you tell him what I 
say, and see if he will marry you. Go! Go 
now, girl, and you need not come back! You 
will get nothing by staying here!’ he cried, 
for what with his jealousy and the mention 
of money, he was furious—‘not a penny! 
You had better be off at once!’ 

‘‘She did not answer for a minute or so, but 
she seemed to change her mind about going, 
for she laid down her hat, and went about 
the house-place getting tea ready—and no 
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doubt her fingers trembled a little—until the 
old man cried, ‘ Well, why don’t you go? 
You will get nothing by staying.’ 

“*T shall stay to take careof you all the 
same, she answered quietly. ‘You need 
not leave me anything, and then—and then 
T shall know whether you are right.’ 

“«Do you mean it?’ asked he sharply, 
after looking at her in silence for a 
moment. 

“<« Yes,’ said she. 

“Then it’s a bargain!’ cried Robert 
Evans—‘it’s a bargain!’ And he said not a 
word more about it, but took his teafrom her 
and talked of the Llewellyn Evanses who had 
been to pay him a visit thatday. It seemed, 
however, as if the matter had upset him, for 
he had to be helped to bed, and complained 
a good deal, neither of which things were 
usual with him. 

“Well, it is not unlikely that the young 
lady promised herself to tell her lover all 
about it next day, and looked to hear many 
times over from his own lips that it was not 
her money he wanted. But this was not to 
be, for early the next morning Gwen Madoc 
was at her door. 

“«« You are to get up, miss,’ she said. ‘ The 
master wants you to go to London by the 
first train.’ 

“*To London!’ cried Peggy, very much 
astonished. ‘Is he ill? Is anything the 
matter, Gwen ?’ 

“«¢ No,’ answered the old woman very short. 
‘It is just that.’ 

“ And when the girl, having dressed hastily, 
came down to Robert Evans’s room, she found 
that this was pretty nearly all she was to 
learn. ‘ You will go to Mrs. Richard Evans, 
who lives at Islington,’ he said, as if he had 
been thinking about it all night. ‘She is 
my second cousin, and will find house-room 
for you, and make no charge. A telegram 
shall be sent to her this morning. To-morrow 
you will take this packet to the address upon 
it, and the next day a packet will be returned 
to you, which you will bring back tome. I 
am not well to-day, and I want to have the 
matter settled and off my mind, Peggy.’ 

“<«But could not some one else go, if you 
are not well?’ she objected, ‘and I will stop 
and take care of you.’ 

“ He grew very angry at that. ‘Do as you 
are bidden, girl,’ he said. ‘I shall see the 
doctor to-day, and for the rest, Gwen can do 
for me. I amwell enough. Do you look to 
the papers. Richard Evans owes me money, 
and will make no charge for your living.’ 

“So Miss Peggy had her breakfast, and ina 
wonderfully short time, as it seemed to her, 


was on the way to London, with plenty of 
leisure on her hands for thinking—very likely 
for doubting and fearing as well. She had 
not seen her sweetheart, that was one thing. 
She had been despatched ina hurry, that was 
another. And then, to be sure, the big town 
was strange to her. 

“ However, nothing happened there, I may 
tell you. But on the third morning she re- 
ceived a short note from Gwen Madoc, and 
suddenly rose from breakfast with Mrs. 
Richard, her face very white. There was 
news in the letter—news of which all> the 
neighbourhood for miles round Court was by 
that time full. Robert Evans, if you will 
believe it, was dead. After ailing for a few 
hours he had died, with only Gwen Madoc to 
smoothe his pillow. 

“‘It was late when she reached the nearest 
station to Court on her way back, and found 
a pony-trap waiting for her. She was stepping 
into it when Mr. Griffith Hughes, the lawyer, 
saw her, and came up to speak. 

“*T am sorry to have bad news for you, 
Miss McNeill,’ he said in a low voice, for he 
was a kind man, and what with the shock 
and the long journey she was looking very 
pale. 

“*QOh, yes,’ she answered, with a sort of 
weary surprise ; ‘I know it already. That 
is why I am come home—to Court, I mean.’ 

“He saw that she was thinking only of 
Robert Evans’s death, which was not what 
was in his mind. ‘It is about the will,’ he 
said in a whisper, though he need not have 
been so careful, for every one in the neigh- 
bourhood had learned all about it from Gwen 
Madoc. ‘It is a cruel will. I would not 
have made it for him, my dear. He has left 
Court to the Llewellyn Evanses, ‘and, the 
money between the Evanses of Nant and the 
Evan Bevans.’ 

“* Tt is quite right,’ she answered, so calmly 
that he stared. ‘My grandfather explained 
it tome. I fully understood that I was not 
to be in the will.’ 

“Mr. Hughes looked more and more puzzled. 
‘Oh, but,’ he replied, ‘it is not so bad as 
that. Your name is in the will. He has 
laid it upon those who get the land and money 
to provide for you—to settle a proper income 
upon you. And you may depend upon me 
for doing my best to have his wishes carried 
out, my dear.’ 

“The young lady turned very red, and 
raised her eyes sharply. 

“Who are to provide for me?’ she 
asked. 

“«The three families who divide the estate,’ 
he said. 
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“* And are they obliged to do so?’ 

“*Well—no,’ said he, unwillingly. ‘I 
am not sure that they are exactly obliged. 
But no doubt 2 

« ¢T doubt very much,’ she answered, taking 
him up with a smile. And then she shook 
hands with him and drove away, leaving him 
wondering at her courage. 

“ Well, you may suppose it was a dreary 
house to which shecame home. Mr. Griffith 
Hughes, who was executor, had been before 
the Llewellyn Evanses in taking possession, 
so that besides a lad or two in the kitchen 
there were only Gwen Madoc and the servant 
there, and they seemed to have very little to 
tell her about the death. When she had 
heard what they had to say, and they were 
all on their way to bed, ‘Gwen,’ she said 
softly, ‘1 think I should like to see him.’ 

*« «So you shall,to-morrow, honey,’ answered 
the old woman. ‘But do you know, bach, 
that he has left you nothing?’ and she held 
up her candle suddenly, so as to throw the 
light on the girl’s tired face. 

“¢Qh!’ she answered with a shudder, 
‘how can you talk about that now?’ But 
presently she had another question ready. 
*Have you seen Mr. Venmore since—since 
my grandfather’s death, Gwen?’ she asked 
timidly. 

“«* Yes, indeed, bach,’ answered the house- 
keeper. ‘I met him at the door of the shop 
this morning. I told him where you were, 
and that you would be back to-night. And 
about the will moreover.’ 

“The girl stopped at her own door and 
snuffed her candle. Gwen Madoc went slowly 
up the next flight, groaning over the steep- 
ness of the stairs. Then she turned to say 
good-night. The girl was at her side again, 
her eyes shining in the light of the two 
candles. 

“*Oh, Gwen,’ she whispered breathlessly, 
‘didn’t he say anything?’ 

“*Not a word, bach, answered the old 
woman, stroking her hair tenderly. ‘He 
just went into the house in a hurry.’ 

“Miss Peggy went into her room much in 
the same way. No doubt she would be 
telling herself a great many times over before 
she slept that he would come and see her in 
the morning: and in the morning she would 
be saying, ‘ He will come in the afternoon ;’ 
and in the afternoon ‘He will come in the 
evening.’ But evening came, and darkness, 
and still he did not appear. Then she could 
endure it no longer. She let herself out of 
the front door, which there was no one now to 
use but herself, and with a shawl over her 
head ran all the way down to the shop. 
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There was no light in his window up stairs : 
but at the back door stood Mrs. Campbell, 
looking after some one who had just left her. 

“The girl came, strangely shrinking at the 
last moment, into the ring of light about the 
door. ‘Why, Miss MeNeill!’ cried the 
other, starting visibly at sight of her. ‘Is 
it you, honey? And are you alone?’ 

“*Yes; and I cannot stop. But oh, Mrs. 
Campbell, where is Mr. Venmore ?’ 

“¢*T know no more than yourself, my dear,’ 
said the good woman reluctantly. ‘ He went 
from here yesterday on a sudden—to take 
the train, I understood.’ 

“<«YVesterday? When? At what time, 
please?’ asked the young lady. There was 
a fear, which she had been putting from her 
allday. It was getting a footing now. 

“* Well, it would be about midday. I 
know it was just after Gwen Madoc called 
in about the ; 

“But the girl was gone. It was not to 
Mrs. Campbell she could make a moan. It 
was only the night-wind that caught the 
‘Oh cruel! cruel!’ which broke from her 
as she went up the hill. Whether she slept 
that night at all I am not able to say. Only 
that when it was dawn she was out upon 
the cliffs, her face very white and sad-look- 
ing. The fishermen who were up early going 
out with the ebb saw her at times walking 
fast, and then again standing still and look- 
ing seaward. But I do not know what she 
was thinking, only I should fancy that the 
gulls had a different cry for her now, and it 
is certain that when she had returned and 
came down into the parlour at Court for the 
funeral, there were none of the Evanses could 
look her in the face with comfort. 

“They were all there, of course. Mr. 
Llewellyn Evans—he was an elderly man, 
with a grey beard like a bird’s nest, and very 
thick lips—was sitting with his wife on the 
horse-hair sofa. The Evanses of Nant, who 
were young men with Jank faces and black 
hair combed upwards, were by the door. The 
Evan Bevans were at the table; and there 
were others, besides Mr. Griffith Hughes, who 
was undoing some papers when she entered. 

“He rose and shook hands with her, mark- 
ing pitifully the dark hollows under her eyes, 
and inwardly confirming his resolution to 
get her a substantial settlement. Then he 
hesitated, looking doubtfully at the others. 
‘We are going to read the will before the 
funeral instead of afterwards,’ he said. 

“«QOh!’ she answered, taken aback—for in 
truth she had forgotten all about the will. 
‘I did not know. I will go, and come back 
later.’ 
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“* No, indeed!’ cried Mrs. Llewellyn Evans, 
‘you had better stop and hear the will— 
though no relation, to be sure.’ 

“ But at that moment Gwen Madoc came 
in, and peered round with a grim air of 
importance. ‘Maybe some one,’ she said 
in a low voice, ‘would like to take a last 
look at the poor master ?’ 

“But no one moved. They sighed and 
shook their heads at one another as if they 
would like to do so—but no one moved. 
They were anxious, you see, to hear the will. 
Only Peggy, who had turned to go out, said, 
‘Yes, Gwen, I should,’ and slipped out with 
the old woman. 

“«There is nothing to keep us now?’ said 
Mr. Hughes briskly when the door was 
closed again. And every one nodding assent 
the lawyer went on to read the will, which 
was not a long one. It was received with a 
murmur of satisfaction, and much use of 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“* Very fair,’ said Mr. Llewellyn Evans. 
‘He was a clever man, our old friend.’ All 
the legatees murmured after him ‘ Very 
fair!’ and a word went round about the 
home-brewed, and Robert Evans’s recipe for 
it. Then Llewellyn, who thought he ought 
to be taking the lead at Court now, said it 
was about time to be going to church. 

“«There is one matter,’ put in Mr. Griffith 
Hughes, ‘ which I think ought to be settled 
while we are all together. You see that there 
is a—what I may call a charge on the three 
main portions of the property in favour of 
Miss McNeill.’ 

“*Indeed, but what is that you are say- 
ing?’ cried Llewellyn sharply. ‘Do you 
mean that there is a rent charge?’ 

“*Not exactly a rent charge,’ said the 
lawyer. 

“* No!’ cried Llewellyn with twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘Nor any obligation in law, sir?’ 

“* Well, no,’ assented Mr. Hughes grudg- 
ingly. 

“*Then,’ said Llewellyn Evans, getting up 
and putting his hands in his pockets, while he 
winked at the others, ‘we will talk of that 
another time.’ 

“But Mr. Hughes said, ‘No!’ He was 
a kind man, and very anxious to do the best 
for the girl, but he somewhat lost his temper. 
‘No!’ he said growing red. ‘You will 
observe, if you please, Mr. Evans, that the 
testator says, “ Forthwith—forthwith,” so 
that, as sole executor, it is my duty to ask 
you to state your intentions now.’ 

“*Well, indeed, then,’ said Llewellyn, 
changing his face to a kind of blank, ‘I 
have no intentions. I think that the family 
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has done more than enough for the girl 
already.’ 

“And he would say no otherwise. Nor was 
it to any purpose that the lawyer looked at 
Mrs. Llewellyn. She was examining the 
furniture, and feeling the stuffing of the sofa, 
and did not seem to hear. He could make 
nothing of the three Evanses, Nant. They all 
eried, ‘Yes, indeed!’ to what Llewellyn 
said. Only the Evan Bevans remained, and 
he turned to them in despair. 

“*T am sure,’ he said, addressing himself 
to them, ‘that you will do something to 
carry out the testator’s wishes? Your share 
under the will, Mr. Bevan, will amount to 
three hundred a year. This young lady has 
nothing—no relations, no home. May I take 
it that you will settle—say fifty pounds a 
year upon her? It need only be for her 
life.’ 

“«Mr. Bevan fidgeted under this appeal. 
His wife answered it. ‘Certainly not, Mr. 
Hughes. If it were twenty pounds now, once 
for all, or even twenty-five—and Llewellyn 
and my nephews would say the same—I 
think we might manage that’ 

‘ But Lewellyn shook his head obstinately. 
‘I have said I have no intentions, and I am 
a man of my word!’ he answered. ‘Let 
the girl go out to service. It is what we 
have always wanted her to do. Here are 
my nephews. They won’t mind a young 
housekeeper.’ 

“ Well, they all laughed at this except Mr. 
Hughes, who gathered up his papers looking 
very black, and not thinking of future clients. 
Llewellyn, however, did not care a bit for 
that, but walked to the bell, masterful-like, 
and rang it. ‘Tell the undertaker,’ he said 
to the servant, ‘that we are ready.’ 

“ It was as if the words had been a signal, 
for they were followed almost immediately 
by an outcry overhead and quick running 
upon the stairs. The legatees looked un- 
comfortably at the carpet; the lawyer was 
blacker than before. He said to himself, 
‘Now that poor child has fainted!’ The 
confusion seemed to last some minutes. Then 
the door was opened, not by the undertaker, 
but by Gwen Madoc. The momrners rose 
with a sigh of relief; to their surprise she 
passed by even Llewellyn, and with a 
frightened face walked across to the lawyer. 
She whispered something in his ear. 

“*What!’ he cried starting back a pace 
from her, and speaking so that the wine- 
glasses on the table rattled again. ‘Do you 
know what you are saying, woman ?’ 

“*Tt is true, she answered half-crying, 
‘and no fault indeed of mine neither.’ 
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Gwen added more in quick, short sentences, 
which the family, strain their ears as they 
might, could not overhear. 

“<«T will come! I will come!’ cried the 
lawyer. He waved his hand to them as a 
sign to make room for her to pass out. 
Then he turned to them, a queer look upon his 
face ; it was not triumph altogether, for there 
was discomfiture and apprehension in it as 
well. ‘ You will believe me,’ he said, ‘that I 
am as much taken aback as yourselves—that 
till this moment I have been honestly as much 
in the dark as any one. It seems—so I am 
told—that our old friend is not dead.’ 

“*What!’ cried Llewellyn in his turn. 
‘What do you mean?’ and he raised his 
black-gloved hands as in refutation. 

“*What I say,’ replied Mr. Hughes 
patiently. ‘1 hear—wonderful as it sounds 
—that he is not dead. Something about a 
trance, I believe—a mistake happily dis- 
covered in time. I tell you all I know; 
and however it comes about, it is clear we 
ought to be glad that Mr. Robert Evans is 
spared to us.’ 

“With that he was glad to escape from the 
room. I am told that their faces were very 
strange to see. There was a long silence. 
Llewellyn was the first to speak. He swore 
a big oath and banged his great hand upon 
the table. ‘I don’t believe it!’ he cried. 
‘I don’t believe it! It is a trick!’ 

“But as he spoke the door opened behind 
him, and he and all turned to see what they 
had never thought to see, [am sure. They 
had come to walk in Robert Evans’s funeral ; 
and here was the gaunt stooping form of 

Robert Evans himself coming in, with an 
arm of Gwen Madoc on one side and of Miss 
Peggy on the other—Robert Evans beyond 
doubt alive. Behind him were the lawyer 
and Dr. Jones, a smile on their lips, and 
three or four women half-frightened, half- 
wondering. 

* The old man was pale, and seemed to totter 
a little, but when the doctor would have 
placed a chair for him, he declined it, and 
stood gazing about him, wonderfully composed 
for a man just risen from his coffin. He had 
all his old grim aspect as he looked upon the 
family. Llewellyn’s declaration was still in 
their ears. They could find not a word to 
say either of joy or grief. 

«Well, indeed,’ said Robert with a dry 
chuckle, ‘have none of you a word to throw 
at me? Lama ghost, 1 suppose? Ha!’ he 
exclaimed, as his eye fell on the papers 
which Mr, Hughes had left upon the table, 
! That is why you are not overjoyed 


‘so! so! 
at seeing me. You have been reading my 


will. Well, Llewellyn! Have not you a 
word to say to me now you know for what I 
had got you down?’ 

* At that Llewellyn found his tongue, and 
the others chimed in finely. Only there was 
something in the old man’s manner that they 
did not like ; and presently, when they had 
all told him how glad they were to see him 
again—just for all the world as if he had 
been ill for a few days—-Robert Evans turned 
again to Llewellyn. 

** You had fixed what you would do for my 
girl here, I suppose?’ he said, patting her 
shoulder gently, at which the family winced. 
‘It was a hundred a year you promised to 
settle, you know. You will have arranged 
all that.’ 

“Llewellyn looked stealthily at Mr. 
Hughes, who was standing at Robert’s elbow, 
and muttered that they had not reached that 
stage. 

“¢ What!’ cried the old man _ sharply. 
‘How was that?’ 

“*T was intending,’ 
lamely, ‘ to settle 

“* You were intending!’ Robert Evans burst 
forth in a voice so changed that they all 
started back. ‘You are a liar! You were 
intending to settle nothing! I know it well! 
I knew it long ago! Nothing, I say! As 
for you, he went on, wheeling furiously 
round upon the Evanses of Nant, ‘you 
knew my wishes. What were you going to 
do for her? What, I say? Speak, you 
hobbledehoys !’ 

“ For they were backing from him in abso- 
lute fear of his passion, looking at one another 
or at the sullen face of Llewellyn Evans, or 
anywhere save at him. At length the eldest 
blurted out, ‘Whatever Llewellyn meant to 
do, we were going to do, sir.’ 

“*You speak the truth there,’ cried old 
Robert bitterly ; ‘for that was nothing, you 
know. Very well! I promise you that what 
Llewellyn gets of my property you shall get 
too—and it will be nothing! You, Bevan,’ 
and he turned himself towards the Evan 
Bevans who were shaking in their shoes, ‘I 
am told, did offer to do something for my girl.’ 

“Yes, dear Robert,’ cried Mrs. Bevan, 
radiant and eager, ‘ we did indeed.’ 

«So I hear. Well, when I make my next 
will, I will take care to set you down for just 
so much as you proposed to give her! Peggy, 
bach,’ he continued, turning from the chap- 
fallen lady, and putting into the girl’s hands 
the will which the lawyer had given him, 
‘tear up this rubbish! Tear it up! Now let 
us have something to eat in the other room. 
What, Llewellyn, no appetite ?’ 
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“ But the family did not stay even to partake 
of the home-brewed. They were out of the 
house, I am told, before the coffin and the 
undertaker’s men. There was big talking 
amongst them, as they went, of a conspiracy 
and a lunatic asylum. But though, to be 
sure, it was a wonderful recovery, and the 
doctor and Mr. Hughes as they drove away 
after dinner were very friendly together— 
which may have been only the home-brewed 
at any rate the sole outcome of Llewellyn’s 
talking and inquiries was that every one 
laughed very much, and Robert Evans’s 
name for a clever man was known beyond 
Carnarvon. 

“ Of course it would be open house at Court 
that day, with plenty of eating and drinking 
and coming and going. But towards five 
o'clock the place grew quiet again. The 
visitors had gone home, and Gwen Madoc was 
up stairs. The old man was sleeping in his 
chair opposite the settle, and Miss Peggy 
was sitting on the window-seat watching him, 
her hands in her lap, her thoughts far away. 
Maybe she was trying to be really glad that 
the home, about which the cows lowed and 
the gulls screamed in the afternoon stillness 
and made it seem home each minute, was 
hers still; that she was not quite alone, nor 
friendless, nor poor. Maybe she was striving 
not to think of the thing which had been 
taken from her and could not be given back. 
Whatever her thoughts, she was aroused by 
some sound to find her eyes full of hot tears, 
through which she could dimly see that the 
old man was awake and looking at her with 
a strange expression which disappeared as she 
became aware of it. 

“He began to speak. ‘ Providence has 
been very good to us, Peggy,’ he said with 
grim meaning. ‘It is well for you, my girl, 
that our eyes are open to see our kind friends 
as they are. There is one besides those who 
were here this morning that will wish he had 
not been so hasty.’ 

“She rose quickly and looked out of the 
window. ‘Don’t speak of him. Let us 
forget him,’ she pleaded in a low tone. 

** But Robert Evans seemed to take a delight 
in the—well, the goodness of Providence. ‘ If 
he had come to see you only once, when you 
were in trouble,’ he went on, as if he were 
summing up the case in his own mind, and 
she were but a stick or a stone, ‘we could 
have forgiven him, and I would have said you 
were right. Or even if he had written, eh?’ 

“*Oh, yes, yes!’ sobbed the girl, her tears 
raining down her averted face. ‘Don't 
torture me! You were right and | was 
wrong—all wrong !’ 





“ «Well, yes, yes! Just so. But come here, 
my girl,’ said the old man. ‘Come!’ he 
repeated, imperiously, as, surprised in the 
midst of her grief, she wavered and hesitated, 
‘sit here,’ and he pointed to the settle 
opposite to him. ‘Now suppose I were to 
tell you he had written, and that the letter 
had been—mislaid, shall we say? and come 
somehow to my hands? Now don’t get 
excited, girl!’ 

“*Oh!’ cried Peggy, her hands fallen, her 
lips parted, her eyes wide and frightened, her 
whole form-rigid with questioning. 

“* Just suppose that, my dear,’ continued 
Robert, ‘and that the letter were now before 
us—would you abide by its contents? Re- 
member, he must have much to explain. 
Would you let me decide whether his, 
explanation were satisfactory or not?’ 

“She was trembling with expectation, hope. 
But she tried to think of the matter calmly, 
to remember her lover’s hurried flight, the 
lack of word or message for her, her own 
misery. She nodded silently, and held out 
her hand. 

“He drew a letter from his pocket. 
will let me see it?’ he said suspiciously. 

“Oh, yes!’ she cried, and fled with it to 
the window. He watched her while she tore 
it open and read first one page and then 
another—there were but two, it was very 
short—watched her while she thrust it from 
her and looked at it as a whole, then drew it 
to her and kissed it again and again. 

“ «Wait a bit! waita bit!’ cried he testily. 
* Now let me see it.’ 

“ She turned upon him almost fiercely, hold- 
ing it away behind her, as if it were some 
living thing he might hurt. ‘He thought 
he would meet me at the junction,’ she stam- 
mered between laughing and crying. ‘He 
was going to London to see his sister—that 
she might take me in. And he will be here 
to fetch me this evening. There! Take 
it!’ and suddenly remembering herself she 
stretched out her hand and gave him the 
letter. 

“*You promised to abide by my decision, 
you know,’ said the old man gravely. 

“*T will not!’ she cried impetuously. 
‘ Never !’ 

“* You promised,’ he said. 

“«T don’t care! I don’t care!’ she replied, 
clasping her hands nervously. ‘No one shall 
conte between us.’ 

“Very well,’ said Robert Evans, ‘then I 
need not decide. But you had better tell 
Owen to take the trap to the station to meet 
your man.’ ” 


*You 


SranteEy J. WEYMAN. 

















LES BONNES SCEURS, 
From a Drawing by H. R. Robertson. 


THROUGH THE COTES DU NORD. 


PART I. 


SS in my previous experiences, both at home and 
abroad, I had invariably found my best subjects 
in those districts that were described in guide 
books as “ flat and uninteresting,” I decided to 
- explore the little-visited part of the north of 
Brittany. I even confess to some antipathy to 
those spots to which'so many of my professional 
brethren rush in crowds, and rather sympathise 
with the artist who suggested that his tomb should 
bear the distinctive epitaph, “ Here lies a painter 
who never was at Bettws-y-ewd.” During my 
visit to the Cétes du Nord I was repeatedly in- 
formed by the commis-voyageurs and others that I 
was off the track, and that if I had gone to the 
western district—to Quimper and Pontaven—I 
should have been able to sit down to dinner every 
day with thirty other artists. But I resolutely 
' withstood even this extraordinary attraction, and 
preferred to follow out the route that I had 
planned by aid of the map before leaving England. 
Arriving at St. Malo, my idea was to penetrate to 
the heart of the district as far as Callac and 
Carhaix, and then to turn northwards to the sea- 
’ coast, the extreme point of the projected journey 
being Roscoff. The same district, with occasional 
excursions and deviations, was again visited on a 
second tour, in order to carry out pictures of the subjects sketched on the former occasion. 
Those people who have not visited St. Malo might naturally suppose that the constant 
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servic of steamers from Southampton would 
have to some extent influenced the style 
of the place, but happily such is not the 
case, and St. Malo remains in every way 
most characteristically foreign. The fortified 
walls which surround the town in true medi- 
eval fashion give it an aspect of strangeness 
before we enter St. Malo, and a first glance 
at its streets reveals a variety of white caps 
worn by the women, imparting a sense of 
picturesqueness which remains with us during 
all our tour in Brittany. 

The rocky coast of this part abounds in 
romantic-looking islands, of which the chief 
are the Grand-Bey, la Conchée, and Cezem- 
bre. The first-named is accessible from the 
mainland at low water, a short stone cause- 
way spanning the only place in which 
the tide remains for any length of time. 
This island is interesting as having been 
chosen by Chateaubriand for his place of 
burial, and close by his tomb are some ruined 
walls, which may have been those of some old 
abbey or castle. One evening while I was 
on the beach, and had just commenced a 
sketch of the old town walls, my attention 
was diverted from my work by seeing some 
thirty or more of the Sisters of Charity— 
the bonnes seurs as the people always call 
them—returning from their walk to the 
Grand-Bey. The long line of figures winding 
across the sand, with their dark dresses and 
butterfly coiffures, pleased me so much that I 
threw aside the sketch I had just begun, and 
proceeded without delay to portray the scene 
which forms one of our illustrations. I felt 
that I might not have the chance of seeing 
the sisters again under the same circum- 
stances, while, as Robinson said when on the 
Rhine, “ castles can wait.” It is stated that 
some religious community formerly inhabited 
the island, and the fashion still exists among 
the Malouins of walking there on Easter 
Sunday, their promenade being no doubt the 
traditional survival of an ancient pilgrimage 
to a Pardon held there on that day. 

Chateaubriand shares the honours of the 
town with its naval hero, Duguay Trouin, 
whose statue adorns the principal square ; on 
the pedestal is an inscription to the effect 
that “he chased the English on all the seas.” 
At the-entrance to the house in which 
Chateaubriand was born (now the Hotel de 
France) are smaller statues of Duguay Trouin 
and Jean Bart. The latter was perhaps 
the most distinguished sailor that the 
French ever had, and though probably his 
name is no more familiar to most English- 
men than that of Duguay Trouin, yet it is 
true that he frequently beat us, and took 


many of our ships as prizes. On one occa- 
sion he and his ship were taken and were 
being towed to an English port, but tradition 
says that he found the whereabouts of the 
powder magazine, and approaching it with a 
lighted match threatened to blow up the 
vessel unless both ships were given up to his 
men; and so he returned from captivity 
much like Hans Breitmann “wherefer he'd 
peen he left noding behind.” 

St. Malo used to be called the “City of 
Corsairs,” and though privateering is no 
longer possible, the natives of this part of 
the coast retain much of the venturesome 
spirit of old, and are as bold fishermen and 
sailors as are to be met with anywhere. I 
was present at the nautical fétes held at 
Dinard, and was surprised at the very great 
number of small sailing vessels that took 





THE MARQUIS DE CHAMBERY. 
From a Drawing by H. R. Rosertson. 


part in the regatta, and at the host of com- 
petitors in the swimming races. They had 
one variety of sport that was particularly in- 
teresting as a spectacle, called the jodtes(Angl. 
“jousts ”), This species of water tournament 
was arranged in the following manner :—To 
the sterns of two ordinary-sized rowing boats 
were attached platforms of about a yard 
square, and raised by wooden supports to 
about eight feet from the surface of the water. 
On each of these platforms stood a man in 
bathing costume, and armed with a long 
tilting lance padded at the point. The charge 
was made by the boats rowing fast to meet, 
or rather to pass each other, so-that at the 
moment of passing a combatant could, by a 
well-aimed thrust, push his adversary over 
backwards into the sea ; the supports slanted 
backwards at such an angle as to prevent 








DINAN. 
Engraved by O. Lacovur, from a Drawing by H. R. Ropertsox 
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any danger of a fall into the boat. Seen from 
the level of the water this fight up in the 
air was very dramatic, the attitudes of the 
combatants being picturesque in the extreme. 
I regret that the sketch I made on the spot 
was too slight to be of any use beyond being 
a memorandum of the subject, but hope to 
be able to devote more time to it another 
year. 

The religious processions that take place 
on certain days in honour of the Virgin 
are not without an indication of the import- 
ance to the town of nautical matters, for a 
large model of a ship is then carried through 
the streets between two images of the Virgin, 
one gilt and the other silvered. 
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with medals; so I thought of Tennyson’s 
words with regard to an ancient name, to 
“keep it noble, make it nobler,” and saluted 
the poor guide-baigneur with all the respect 
due to a nobleman who is indeed what the 
word implies. 

In walking along the Paramé road to St. 
Coulomb, one passes a quay always heaped 
up with great piles of deal planks from 
Norway, and the wholesome odour of the 
pine is most refreshing after the unimaginable 
smells of St. Malo. For a similar reason 
the farmsteads hereabouts*are also pleasant 
to the wayfarer, as they abound in long sheds 
filled with the large pendent ‘leaves of the 
tobacco-plant drying in the sun. 

Dinan, which is best reached by taking 
the steamer up the Rance, is one of the 
most delightful old towns of Brittany. ¢The 
precipitous Rue du Jersual, which was once 
its principal approach, is as good a bit of 
medizval survival in the way of picturesque 
street architecture as isto be met with any- 






AT DINAN, 
From a Drawing by H. R. RoBertson. 


On the beach at St.. Malo I made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman of decayed 
fortunes who is certainly worth a passing 
notice. He is Edouard Choupard, Marquis 
de Chambery, now pursuing the humble 
calling of guide-baigneur—a sort of male 
bathing-woman. The estates that would have 
been his were taken from the family at the 
time of the Revolution, but papers are in 
his possession, the consul told me, which 
clearly prove his right to the title. He has, 
moreover, earned the respect of all by evincing 
the truest of nobility. In connection with 
the lifeboat service, and as a courageous 
swimmer, he has saved many lives, for which 
brave deeds he has been repeatedly decorated 


where. It was there that I sketched our 
illustration of the small child placed in a 
box to keep it out of harm’s way, and under 
the eye of the old crone spinning. By the 
way, I may mention that I have never 
observed any but very old women employed 
with the distaff or spinning-wheel, and I 
fear that in a few years the spinster proper 
will be as extinct as the dodo. 

Dinan, like the other towns of Brittany, 
should, if possible, be seen on market day. 
Indeed it has occurred to me that it would 
be avery valuable addition to the regular 
guide-book information, if the - practice 
obtained of always stating on what day of 
the week the markets were held. - The vary- 
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ing costumes of the neighbouring villages 
are all represented on these occasions, and 
the scene of animated bustle in what is 
perhaps an extremely dull town frequently 
makes all the difference to its general appear- 
ance. When tourists have been enthusiastic 
about the picturesqueness of particular towns 
I have often found, on inquiry, that they 
happened casually to have been there on 
market days. 

The principal square in Dinan is the Place 
Duguesclin, the central part of which is the 
public promenade, planted with trees and 
surrounded by a low wall. To rings in this 
wall the cows for sale in the market are 
attached, while the farmers and their wives 
sit on the wall or stand about in lively 
conversation with the buyers. The little 
Brittany cows submit very quietly to the 
somewhat rough handling of the intending 
purchasers, who punch them about all over, 
and lastly take a firm grasp of the creatures’ 
heads in order to examine 
their teeth, as is done to 


horses in 


England. 

I often 

AT LAMBALLE. watched the 

From a Drawing by U. R. Kosertson. bargaining 
going on, 


but found it 
difficult to follow the proceedings, as the 
practice of violently shaking hands, which I 
innocently thought to be the conclusion, is 
only a trifling interlude, and is, I believe, a 
protest against the last extravagant proposal 
of the other party. I never saw any transfer 
of coin take place, but that, I learnt, was 
always an after business at the awberge, where 
the seller has to pay for the consommations 
—a practice which conduces to the besetting 
fault of these worthy people. An American 
author says of the Bretons, that “they are 
good people when they are not drunk, but 
they are usually drunk.” 
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The market is rarely confined to a single 
place in the town, all the open spaces and 
the larger streets being generally utilised, 
so that in a walk through the town one is 
always stumbling on some odd and unexpected 
merchandise exposed for sale out of doors. I 
remember seeing in an out-of-the-way corner 
in Dinan a piteous lot of small calves lying on 
the ground with their legs tied, and close by 
a barrow-load of second-hand clothes, which 
an old woman was spreading out upon the 
ground in as tempting an array as she could 
manage, while she sternly repelled certain 
long-legged swine who were curious as to 
her stock-in-trade, On the market day 
at Lamballe 1 sketched a charac- 
teristic 
















group of earthenware 
vessels thus laid out for 
sale on the ground, 


while the seller came 


along comically loaded with 
two or three pots and pans 
in each hand and others tucked 
under her arms. The shapes of this common 
ware are almost always good and sometimes 
fine, and the colours are always agreeable. 
Since my return I met with the following 
remarks about the Breton pottery by Mr. 
Jephson, which interested me particularly 
when I found that it was at Lamballe that he 
also was so struck avith the artistic character 
of the common ware :—*“ The pots and pans, 
of which there was a large display, struck 
me as being of very elegant shape, though of 
the coarsest materials. With all their wealth 
and appliances our potters are generally 
most unsuccessful in their search after the 
beautiful. In their anxiety to produce 
something new and elaborate, in order to 
justify placing a high price upon therr articles, 
they have discarded the forms which the 
common sense and experience of ages had 
settled upon as the most beautiful and con- 
venient ; for in the useful arts the beautiful 
and the convenient always coincide. The 


consequence is, that, while the tables of our 
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millionaires are loaded with expensive mon- 
strosities, the Breton peasant eats his soup 
and galette from a basin the form of which 
would have delighted Benvenuto Cellini.” 
In a shop window at 
Lamballe I noticed the 
highly ornamental wax 
candles here figured. 
Intraversing the country 
districts of the Cétes du 
Nord one can seldom for- 
get that one is among a 
cider-drinking people, the 
apple tree being met with 
so universally that one 
may please one’s self 
whether one describes the 
orchards as having corn 
and other crops grown in 
them, or their cornfields 
as being planted with 
apple trees. Anyhow the 
effect is very beautiful 
when a rich crop of both ced kai 
is ready for the harvest. prom a Drawing by H. 
No doubt it is a method —®. Roserrsox. 
of cultivation well suited 
to the system of small holdings where the 
spade is a useful ally to the plough, for the 
apple-trees, often old and twisted in strange 
contortions, must interfere considerably with 
the making of a straight furrow. 

Close to the ruins of the Chateau de la 
Garaye, at no great distance from Dinan, is 
an interesting old cider-mill, which looks 
eoeval with the adjacent ruins. It consists 
of a huge circular trough cut in blocks of 
massive granite, into which the apples are 
thrown, and crushed by two heavy wheels of 
solid wood a foot across. The wheels are 
dragged along by horses, which walk round 
just outside the trough. I was told by the 
residents here that this primitive method of 
crushing the apples produced better cider 
than the improved machinery now generally 
in use, but do not know whether this is really 
the case, as there is so much traditional 
prejudice in favour of the old way of doing 
things. Right or wrong, I hope these people 
may long cherish their old beliefs, for here 
as elsewhere “the old order changeth” to 
the manifest disadvantage of all artistic 
requirements. 

After Lamballe my next halting place was 
Guingamp, near which town, at the village 
of St. Croix, is the old chateau delineated on 
the opposite page. This ancient building is 
now a farmhouse, the ruins of the chapel 
adjoining being utilised as a barn and cow- 


house. The best aspect of this grand old 
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chateau, that side with the little river flowing 
in front, has been altogether spoiled by a 
high railway embankment, which comes so 
close as to completely hide what must have 
been a charming view of the towers and 
spires of Guingamp. 

I happened to be at Guingamp on the Ist 
of May—the jour de Marie—and in the 
evening was present at a most impressive 
service held in the church of Notre Dame de 
bon Secours—an edifice of cathedral-like pro- 
portions. The lighting of the buiiding was 
of the scantiest character, consisting only of 
the candles on the altar and two or three 
little oil lamps attached to the columns ; the 
effect thus produced was far more imposing 
than if there had been such a glare of light 
as is with us usually considered desirable. 
The service was held in the middle of the 
nave, in front of a large temporary altar 
draped with blue and white and profusely 
decked with flowers. The choir were grouped 
in front of the altar, while one of the officia- 
ting priests led off the music with a large 
trumpet. The place was crowded, the con- 
gregation consisting almost entirely of white- 
capped women and children. Perhaps the 
most beautiful part of the service was a 
simple hymn set to a grand air, which was 
sung in unison by the whole congregation. 

In this church is a statue of the Virgin, 
which is one of those that have been honoured 
by the presentation of a gold crown from the 
Pope. This distinction is only accorded to 
those images which fulfil, in the words of 
the official announcement, the three conditions 
of “antiquity, miracles, and popularity.” 
The first two reasons are well enough, but 
the third seems to me a little hard. I am 
inclined to regard this insisting on popularity 
as almost low on the part of his holiness, 
and if it were not to consider the matter 
too curiously, one might well imagine the 
indignant protest of a respectable old image, 
admittedly miraculous, against such a require- 
ment, as being an extension of the franchise 
really indefensible. The rivalry that is thus 
instituted between the different images of 
the Virgin in the same church is perhaps the 
most curious phase of this competition. We 
often find in the same building statues of 
Notre Dame de bon Secours—Notre Dame 
de Pitié—Notre Dame de Déliverance, while 
near to each are suspended their votive tablets 
with the dates of the benefits accorded, these 
inscribed tablets no doubt affording a sort of 
gauge of their relative miraculous powers 
and consequent popularity. 

In our route from Guingamp to Callac 
and Carhaix we leave the railway for the 
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diligence, a change of conveyance which is 
always accompanied by the satisfactory feeling 
that one will now see the people in their 
more unsophisticated aspect. The limited 
accommodation of these antiquated vehicles 
renders it advisable to bespeak one’s place 
beforehand. Their usual build is something 
like an elongated hansom cab, with two 
inside seats for three passengers each (very 
thin ones), a wooden apron shutting down 
over the front row of seats, and having on 
the top of it room for the driver and two 
passengers. , The horses are generally very 
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frequently do we notice the characteristic 
crosses of granite reared by the wayside. 
These crosses vary much in size and shape: 
the one here sketched has apparently been 
broken, and by being consequently shortened 
has gained somewhat in grandeur of propor- 
tion. While in these out-of-the-way places 


it behoves the traveller to bear in mind that 
the time by the clock—l’heure du pays—is 
about half an hour behind that of Paris; in 
some places there is an extra hand to the 
church clock, so that both times are indicated. 
The first sight of a clock face of this 





CHATEAU OF SAINTE CROIX, NEAR GUINGAMP. 
From a Drawing by H. R. RoBertson. 


wretched-looking specimens, but have con- 
siderably more go in them than their appear- 
ance would suggest; the harness is of the 
shabbiest, thin worn-out pieces of rope doing 
duty for reins, the whole turn out so patched 
and dilapidated that ramshackle is the only 
word to describe it. 

The country through which the road passes 
gradually becomes wilder and more hilly— 
in fact we are now in the district of the 
Montagnes Noires, the projecting rocks at 
the summits of the hills being not unlike the 
Tors on Dartmoor. The more the road pene- 
trates into the heart of the country the more 


description is apt to make one rub one’s 
eyes. 

Market day at Callac epitomises much that 
is curious and characteristic of the Cétes du 
Nord. First of all appeared the beggars—a 
crowd of hump-backs and cripples, who for 
the time swarmed in a town hitherto appar- 
ently free from these wretched objects. At 
an early hour the peasants began to flock in 
from far and near, the women frequently on 
horseback, and generally sitting astride on a 
sack which is their substitute fora saddle. It 
was a wet day (it generally is at Callac), and 
the women wore full black cloaks with large 
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WAYSIDE CROSS, NEAR GUINGAMP. 
From a Drawing by H. R. Rosertsox, 


hoods, that gave them the appearance of 
venerable monks jogging solemnly along. On 
the rare occasions when I observed a woman 
sitting sideways she had a saddle with a 
single large stirrup made of wood, and sus- 
pended by cords for both her feet—an 
arrangement which looked like a child’s 
swing on a small scale. The oxen are driven 
in pairs yoked together with a piece of wood 
behind the horns, or, if a beast is by itself, 


it has one leg tied to its horns. Perhaps the 
next arrival will be a little girl driving a 
couple of black sheep, also tied together by 
the neck with a cord which she holds in her 
hand as if she were driving a diminutive 
pair of horses. Then come along a farmer 
and his wife, almost beaten in their efforts to 
manage a refractory pig, the man dragging 
it by its tail and the woman by one of its 
ears. The squeaking of the pig is for the 
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moment drowned by a terrific drum, and one 
sees the town-crier, who has mounted on the 
top ef a wall to announce some farm sale, or 
it may be some lost or strayed cattle. A 
pair of ballad singers are the next attraction, 
as the Bretons dearly love a song of any 
description. This pair, a man and woman, 
sang alternate verses, and as the subject 
seemed to amuse the audience immensely, I 
bought a copy of the ballad. It was in 
Breton, and consisted of a dialogue between 
a nobleman and a republican. I got mine 
host at the hotel to translate it for me, being 
anxious to know on which side the sympathies 
were supposed to be enlisted ; but the argu- 
ments were so fairly balanced that it seemed 
to be calculated to attract the sou from the 
pocket of a politician whichever party he 
might favour. Though the sale of cattle 
is the primary object of this as of most 
other Breton markets, yet there is no lack 
of other merchandise of all sorts—provisions, 
drapery, sabots, &c. The peasants prefer to 
do what we should call their shopping at 
the open stalls of a market, where they 
can examine the goods and bargain more 
freely than they could under the seller’s 
roof. 

While at Callac I had the good fortune to 
hear of a Pardon within accessible distance, 
and one with a very distinctive peculiarity 
—a Pardon des Cheveauxw! I could not 
get a very explicit account of what was to 
take place, but heard on all hands that there 
would be crowds of horses at the Pardon, so 
I determined to “ assist” at the ceremony, 
whatever it might be. Properly speaking, 
the Pardon is that of St. Gildas, a bishop 
who is said to have emigrated from Great 
Britain in the sixth century. The chapel 
dedicated to him is near Carnouet, and lies 
back not very far from the high road between 
Callae and Carhaix. 

On our way to the Pardon we noticed at 
all the by-roads groups of pilgrims, generally 
riding or driving the small white or grey 
cart-horse of the country ; occasionally there 
would be two women astride on the same 
horse, which looked odd. Tothe saddle-bow 
there was to be usually seen dangling, head 
downwards, a fine barndoor fowl, the purpose 
of which we afterwards ascertained. My 
driver, though a Breton, was somewhat of a 
free-thinker, had been in the navy, and had 
seen the world, and so was quite above the 
superstitions of the district. He even derided 
with some playfulness those horses that we 
saw quietly at pasture in the fields, as being 
wanting in proper devotional ideas, and 
when the shower peculiar to the country 
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happened to come down very heavily, to the 
discomfort of the pilgrims, he stigmatised it 
as “a tempest of the most anti-clerical.” At 
the last turning of the road, as we approached 
our destination, stood a trone for the saint, 
an alms-box stoutly clamped with iron. 
The chapel itself is picturesquely situated 
at the side of a beautifully wooded hill-— 
the building being small, and chiefly notice- 
able on account of certain grotesque life-size 
nude figures, which do duty as gargoyles. 
Like many others of these smaller chapels, 
the only service that takes place in it is on 
the anniversary of the saint to whom it is 
dedicated ; the fact being that these buildings 
are private property, and belonged in former 
times to the noble families of the locality. 
At the present day the owners are very often 
unable, through want of means, or it may be 
unwilling, to spend the money required to 
keep the edifice in proper repair, and there 
seem to be no public funds for the purpose. 
The extent to which this chapel of St. Gildas 
had been allowed to get out of repair was 
. extraordinary, and 1 wondered how it could 
be tolerated by any officiating clergy. The 
holes in the roof had let in so much wet 
that the floor was all in puddles, and the 
walls were green with damp. The said floor 
was of mud, like the poorest cabins of the 
district, and very uneven. Here and there 
a bit of old stained glass remained in the 
windows, while indications of faded paintings 
might still be traced in places on the walls. 
It is curious amongst such an undoubtedly 
devout people that as much work as would 
keep the place decent is not done by the 
worshippers themselves, 

The sacred spring, which attracts so many 
pilgrims to this Pardon, is situated in a corner 
of the churchyard. It is in the form of a 
shallow well, and has two troughs attached 
to it, both of which had been filled with 
water from the sacred source. The ecclesi- 
astical element held aloof—the quasi-priest- 
esses of the shrine being three old hags who 
might have served well for the witches in 
Macbeth. On the edge of the well they 
had ready several small basins and tumblers 
filled with the water, also some small phials. 
The tumblers were for any of the faithful 
to drink from, while the contents of the 
basins were emptied on the withers and 
croups of the horses. The water from the 
phials was poured into the ears of the horses, 
and this is considered the essential point, the 
tumblers and basins being often dispensed 
with. As many horses are sensitive to inter- 
ference with their ears, there is occasionally 
some lively plunging about on the part of the 
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animals, and always a good deal of shaking 
of the head after the operation. 

At one of the troughs a curious ceremony 
took place while we were looking on. An 
anxious mother had brought with her a little 
chemise belonging to her infant, who was 
dangerously ill. This was gravely laid on 
the water of one of the troughs by the old 
woman, who piously ejaculated in Breton, 
“May God bless your little one!” while the 
careworn parent watched with painful anxiety 
the gradual soaking and sinking of the little 
garment. The point of interest is this: 
if, after the immersion, the body of the gar- 
ment should sink before the sleeves, the child 
will recover, but if the sleeves sink first, it 
will die, In the case we witnessed the 
attendant assured the mother that the 
augury was good, and that the child would 
undoubtedly recover, which we will hope it 
has done. However, the old hag told us 
confidentially that there was not much in it, 
for a case had just happened in which the 
sleeves had floated unmistakably, and yet 
when the hopeful father reached his home 
it was only to find his child already dead. A 
woman came and bathed her feet at the other 
trough ; I don’t know what may have been 
the matter with them, but they certainly 
looked the better for it. The reverence paid 
to so many so-called sacred wells in Brittany 
is said to be a relic of the old pagan worship 
of water; the modern Breton’s regard for 
the element seems to be in a general way of 
so reverential a nature, that he employs it as 
little as possible for secular purposes. That 
there is a small fee for the saint in acknow- 
ledgment of the miraculous benefits, is a 
matter of course. 

During the celebration of the mass, the 
chapel did not suffice to hold half the crowd 
who had assembled for the Pardon. The 
greater part of the congregation stood or 
knelt in a compact mass outside the build- 
ing, at the west and south doors, which were, 
however, closed. I was not in the chapel at 
the time of the service, but could occasionally 
hear the sound of a drum, which seemed to 
be the only musical instrument on the occa- 
sion. I fancy it was chiefly used to inform 
the external part of the congregation as to 
the progress of the service, and it beat quite 
excitedly when it was allover. On entering 
the chapel, the reason of the pilgrims’ occa- 
sionally bringing a chicken with them, 
became apparent. There was, near the 
north-west corner, a great hen-coop, for the 
benefit of the saint—rather like a clothes- 
press, pierced everywhere with holes and 
slits, and fitted with shelves, to each of which 


was fixed a sliding door. This cage, as the 
people called it, is capable of holding about a 
hundred fowls. When we inspected it there 
were only about twenty or thirty in it, but 
we were told that they would be brought 
at all hours during the day. While we were 
hearing about it, we saw one reverently 
presented by a long-haired old man, with hat 
and umbrella under his arm. The sacristan 
cut the string that had tied the creature’s 
legs together, and with a grumbling and 
melancholy crow he was pushed into the 
cage. By the time of the afternoon service, 
or vespers, many of the birds seem to get 
reconciled to their strange quarters, and 
some of them are sure to crow lustily on 
hearing the priest begin to intone the service. 
That there is anything not quite seemly in 
the business does not seem to strike these 
primitive people, who allow their dogs to 
accompany them into the sacred building as 
a matter of course. 

In a little transept or side chapel stood a 
gilded statue of the saint himself in the cos- 
tume of a bishop: he seemed to be repre- 
sented in a sort of pulpit, and a small model 
of a dog, about six inches high, stood on 
either side of him on the ledge of the pulpit. 
It was these little dogs (or other animals, 
one could not be quite sure what they were, 
as the artist had not been realistic) that 
received attention at the hands of the wor- 
shippers. They rubbed the palms and the 
backs of their hands against the sides and 
backs of the little animals, and retired 
apparently highly satisfied with the per- 
formance. I failed at the time to gather 
what special benefit was supposed to attach 
to the proceeding, but have heard since that 
it is believed to be a safeguard against rheu- 
matism. 

After vespers there is a sale by auction of 
the fowls in the cage. They are disposed of 
at once if a purchaser can be found for the 
whole lot, but failing that they are sold 
separately, so that it not unfrequently 
happens that the previous owner carries back 
his own bird, having left the price of it for 
the benefit of the church. From the sale 
one bird is always reserved—the strongest- 
looking specimen. One of the peasants is 
then told off at the statute price of ten sous 
to mount the church tower, and to throw 
the fowl into the air. In the churchyard 
and facing the tower, all the sturdiest of the 
male portion of the crowd are ranged in line 
ready to scramble for the poor fowl, only 
one representative of each family being per- 
mitted in the lists. The object is to catch 
the creature by the head, and these good 











WELL AT CALLAC. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by H. R. Ropertson. 
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people believe that the happy man who suc- 
ceeds in doing this will have assuredly pre- 
served the household to which he belongs 
from misfortune for the year. 

The presentation of a cock at the Pardon 
of St. Gildas is-supposed to be especially 
efficacious against whooping-cough, and one 
man told me, in a resigned sort of way, that 
his wife had insisted on his investing a 
matter of thirty sous in the purchase of one 
with that idea. The .resemblance of the 
noise made by a child suffering from whoop- 
ing-cough to the crowing of a cock was 
given as a reason for the proceeding, and is 
as sensible as many of the directions in old 
herbals where we find such assertions as that 
a leaf which resembles the shape of an adder’s 
tongue is a specific against the bite of that 
reptile. 

I have never met anywhere with a precise 
definition of what a “ Pardon ”’ is, though the 
scenes that occur on the occasion are toler- 
ably familiar to all through the pictures of 
Jules Breton and other French painters. 
Guide-books occasionally mention the fact 
of the Pardon at a particular place as 
being one of unusual interest, but always 
take for granted that the reader is informed 
on the subject of Pardons in general. I take 
it to have been at first the simple féte day of 
the saint to whom a church was dedicated, 
his intercession being regarded as likely to 
be particularly effectual in obtaining pardon 
for the sins of those worshippers who 
honoured his special day. In certain places 
the idea of absolution is connected with the 
practice of remaining in prayer for some 
definite period of time, as for instance while 
a long taper is burning, which is laid all 
round the cornice of the chancel. At the 
village of St. Bulac, not far from Callac, 
there is a Pardon to which the pilgrims 
go barefoot, and as scantily clothed as de- 
cency will permit—the men in shirt and 
drawers, and the women in chemise and 
petticoat, all carrying candles in their right 
hands, and their sabots and headgear in their 
left. At eight o’clock they march in pro- 
cession to the church with their candles 
lighted, which must make an impressive spec- 
tacle, many of the poor people having walked 
barefoot long distances from their homes. 
The Pardon usually winds up with dancing 
and drinking, and is sometimes followed up 
the next day by a fair with more merry- 
making. 
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PART II. 


HERE is to 
be seen within 
' four or five 
miles of Callae 
one of the men- 
-—-, hirs so charac- 
7 —_ - 
teristic of Brit- 
tany. These 
rude obelisks 
or “ long- 
stones,” as their 
name literally 
means, are of 
prehistoric origin, 
and are supposed 
a to be connected 
——— ae. with the rites of 
some old “creed 
= outworn,”  pro- 
bably some sort of 
Phallic worship. A tradition in reference to 
these menhirs still survives, to the effect that 
a barren woman may be rendered fruitful by 
rubbing her bare bosom against the mystic 
stone, which she must visit at dead of night. 
Newly-married couples also make pilgrimages 
to the menhir with a similar object. The 
one near Callac is at Duault, in the middle of 
a wood, or plantation of young trees, which 
is much the same thing in France. It is 
quite an out-of-the-way spot, though on high 
ground, and the tourist will find it necessary 
to engage a guide to conduct him there. 
The height of this menhir is about twenty- 
two feet, and there are two smaller ones 
within a quarter of a mile. Near Dol there 
is one thirty feet high, but. the largest still 
remaining i situ is at Plouarzel, near Brest, 
and is said to exceed forty-two feet in height. 
A yet grander specimen of this class, more 
than sixty feet in length, is at Lokmariaker, 
but it lies prostrate and broken. When 
Brittany became eonverted to Christianity, 
the attempt was made in many cases to over- 
turn and destroy these relics of paganism, 
but it was found no easy matter, and the 
more simple device has frequently been 
adopted of making these huge blocks of stone 
serve as pedestals for crosses. 

Carhaix was our next stopping place ; it is 
very interesting from the architectural point 
of view, which can hardly be said of Callac. 
In this old-world town the inhabitants are 
perhaps more primitive in their style than at 
any other point of our tour. Many of the 
buildings are extremely curious, their fronts 
being protected with slates, which are 
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arranged so as to project over the windows 
in such a way as to make it difficult to say 
where the roof ends and the wall begins. 
The black undressed sheepskin jackets of the 
men are here the rule, while at most places 
in the Cétes du Nord they are rapidly be- 
coming the exception. The name of the 
principal inn is “ La Tour d’ Auvergne,” the 
house having been the birthplace of that 
hero who has been dubbed the first grenadier 
of France. His memory is kept green by 
the singular practice of retaining his name 
on the roll-call of his regiment, his place 
never having been filled up. When his name 
is called over duly with the others, it is the 
business of the soldier next in rotation to 
reply for the absentee, “‘ Dead on the field of 
honour.” His statue, by Marochetti, adorns 
his native town, and on the pedestal are bas- 
reliefs representing incidents in his life. I 
recollect particularly the one in which he is 
seen offering himself as a substitute for a 
conscript who could ill be spared from his 
home—it was after La Tour d’ Auvergne 
had retired from the army, and the young 
man on whom the lot had fallen was the son 
of an old friend of his, and the sole support 
of his aged father. 

Another fifteen miles by diligence takes 
us on to Le Huelgoet, which is in many 
respects the pleasantest place to stay at in 
the district. It has an hotel where the 
people have been taught something of English 
requirements. This is owing chiefly to the 
fact that it is capital head-quarters for those 
who are in search of sport, whether shooting 
or fishing. The trout streams in the neigh- 
bourhood are everywhere free to all, the only 
exception I heard of being the large lake 
close to the village which serves as the mill 
head. The trout run to a good size and are 
very abundant, from the obvious reason that 
they are little interfered with. In the spring 
half a dozen Englishmen will perhaps be the 
only anglers who will be fishing with any- 
thing like persistence, the native peasant 
occasionally indulging in the sport, but the 
French gentleman not at all. When passing 
through here in May I saw a fine fish, that 
the “patron” of the inn had taken, which 
must have weighed nearly four pounds. In 
the autumn there is partridge shooting to he 
obtained without much difficulty, and in the 
winter woodcock and snipe abound. The 
scenery is extremely varied ; our two illus- 
trations of the place which are so very 
dissimilar in character are not at any great 
distance from each other. There are many 
beautiful walks in the neighbourhood through 
shady woods or pretty country roads, with 


occasional bursts of distant view that could 
hardly be surpassed in their way. Living 
cannot be regarded as expensive, the very 
moderate pension of five francs a day at Le 
Huelgoet not being however singular, but the 
usual thing in these country inns, the prices 
in the towns being always somewhat higher. 

The weird character of the granite rocks 
at Le Huelgoet is perhaps intensified by the 
fact that such huge boulders are rarely seen 
away from high mountains, and the Mon- 
tagnes Noires, as the district is called, are, 
to use an American expression, “ only a little 
rising ground.”” The height above the level 
of the sea may be considerable, but, as at 
Dartmoor, the aspect of the country does not 
itself express the fact. The piled-up rocks 
seen in our illustration, with the children 
dancing, look as if they were part of an old 
moraine, the river which still winds among 
these grand rocks having at this point found 
a bed for itself far below, where, though 
unseen, its sullen roar rises fitfully to the 
ear like the sound of a great waterfall in the 
far distance. Here and there among the 
rocks are holes through which the seething 
and boiling water may be dimly descried, 
and one wonders at the temerity with 
which parents allow their children to play 
by themselves close to such terrible danger. 
But to our remarks on the subject of this 
obvious risk the mothers only reply that the 
children never do fall down the holes, and the 
flat rock in our sketch is worn white with 
their dancing. At one place a descent to the 
river may be made by those who are sure- 
footed in slippery places, the cavern through 
which the stream here rushes being named 
“La Ménage de la Vierge.” The curious 
hollows worn in the stone by the water are 
variously called the steps, the cradle, the 
cauldron, &e., but have nothing distinctive 
about them, their resemblance to the objects 
named being of the slightest. 

There are other places in the valley besides 
Le Huelgoet, where, in a similar manner, the 
river loses itself for considerable distances 
amongst gigantic granite rocks. In one spot 
it disappears in a frightful chasm called Ie 
Gouffre. The appearance that the rocks 
here present is certainly that of having been 
violently hurled to their present positions 
by some tremendous convulsion, and while 
looking at them it is difficult to quite accept 
the modern geological views without some 
slight mental reservation—indeed one can 
hardly help thinking of the fabled Titans, so 
like the doings of some gigantic race are 
these wildly-confused heaps of enormors 
boulders. It is on record that once, at least, 
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the gouffre was the scene of a frightful 
accident. Some fifty years ago the owner of 
the neighbouring lead mines was showing 
this natural curiosity to a party of friends 
from Paris who were staying with him, when 
one unfortunate lady slipped and fell into 
the abyss, owing, it is said, to the slipperiness 
of some dry leaves on the brink of the 
chasm. 

It is owing to the square cleavage of the 
granite formation that, in these districts, 
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in reality very many more, but these being so 
situated as to be quite inaccessible, are never 
put to the test. The background to our 
sketch of the shrine at Ploumanach will 
illustrate what I mean, for most of the top- 
most rocks in the curiously piled-up heaps 
look as if they would rock could one only 
apply a lever. 

The rocking-stone at Le Huelgoet may be 
visited by those travellers who do not intend 
making any stay, by leaving the diligence at 





WHERE THE CHILDREN DANCE ON SUNDAYS AT LE HUELGOET, 


From a Drawing by H. R. Rosertsox. 


as elsewhere under the same circumstances, 
we meet with the so-called rocking-stones. 
Though often traditionally ascribed to the 
Druids, it is pretty evident that the balancing 
of these huge masses has been naturally 
brought about by the gradual wearing away 
of the parts of the rock exposed to the 
weather, and consequent reduction of the 
side on which the stone rests, till only a 
pivot is left. 3esides the rocking-stones 
which are known as such, there are doubtless 


the bridge and walking across the rocks to 
where the path rejoins the road. There are 
always young ragamuffins on the look-out to 
conduct the tourist for a few sous, and to 
exhibit their strength at the rocking-stone. 
Among the rocks I noticed one of those 
large ant-hills that are not uncommon in the 
Tyrol. This nest was built on sloping ground, 
partly against a large stone, and had some 
branches of the gorse growing through it 
near the top. It was composed of small 
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HARVESTING BUCKWHEAT. 


From a Drawing by H. R. RoBERTSON, 


pieces of wood, bark, and any other dry 
vegetable matter that was available. In its 
greatest height it measured nearly three feet, 
and about half that where the ground was 
highest. The ants were a large black species 
with crimson thorax, and measured about a 
third of an inch. I noticed that any common 
ant which happened to meet one of these 
large black ones on the flat surface of the 
rock, retired precipitately, or was attacked 
and promptly killed. 

The fact that the wolf has not altogether 
disappeared from the neighbourhood of Car- 
haix and Le Huelgoet seems consistent enough 
with the exceptionally weird character of the 
rocky gorges. When there I could not gather 
any very definite information about the 
wolves, except that the recent disappearance 
of several gentlemen’s dogs was laid to their 
account. A book that I chanced to dip into 
when stopping at the “Tour d’ Auvergne,” 
called Wild Sport in Brittany, gave a very 
melodramatic description of a doctor’s ride 
by night when chased by a troop of wolves 
which he managed to scare repeatedly by 
striking matches. The horse was the object 
of the wolves’ attention on this occasion, and 
there seems to be no tradition of their attack- 
ing human beings. In Mr. Mountney 
Jephson’s book (A Walking Tour in Brittany, 
published 1859) an account is given of a 








wolf hunt in the 

forest of Guimerck, 

which locality is 4 

also in the Mont- 

agnes Noires, but farther west than the 
places we are referring to. When seeking 
information from the inhabitants on the 
subject of the wolf I learned that the wild 
boar was similarly regarded as not altogether 
extinct, though rapidly becoming so. 

At Le Huelgoet I sketched the group of 
peasants harvesting their buckwheat, and 
through the rest of my tour I noticed that a 
large proportion of the arable land every- 
where was devoted to its culture. As it was 
a somewhat novel sight to me, I venture to 
think that some description of it may interest 
others. The buckwheat, sarrasin or blé noir, 
may perhaps be best described as a rather 
shabby-looking version of the meadow-sweet, 
and as unlike as possible to anything in the 
nature of our kinds of cereals, all of which 
are, I believe, cultivated varieties of the 
grass tribe. Its botanical name is Polygonum 
Jagopyrum, and it is said to be a doubtful 
native of England. The stalk of the plant 
becomes of a fine red colour, inclining to 
crimson as the grain ripens, its clusters of 
small whitish flowers giving place to trian- 
gular seeds of a shiny black, in size about 
half as large as the grain of common wheat. 
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As the grain is in appearance unlike our 
common wheat, so is the bread that is made 
from it—the veritable bread of the Brittany 
peasant. To prepare it for the table a paste 
made of the flour is formed into circular 
cakes (called galettes or crépes) about a foot 
across and as thin as a penny piece. These 
cakes are very slightly baked, so slightly 
indeed that the galette is quite soft and 
flexible, and in this state is frequently folded 
over twice in order that it may be carried in 
a small basket. Its texture is not unlike 
that of a crumpet, which, indeed, it more 
nearly resembles than anything else to which 
I can compare it. It is more palatable even 
in this flabby condition of “cold crumpet ” 
than would be expected, but is really delicious 
when fried with butter and glazed with a 
beaten-up egg. I mention these particulars 
because at the hotels in Brittany these buck- 
wheat cakes are considered quite unfit for 
the polite traveller, and unless he should go 
out of the beaten track and familiarise 
himself somewhat with the peasant life he 
may probably never so much as see one. 
Considering how often their ordinary bread 
is of poor quality and wretchedly sour, it is 
to be wished that the galette were sometimes 
regarded by the hotel-keepers as an available 
substitute. A kind of porridge made of 
buckwheat is regularly eaten by the peasants, 
who, however, occasionally vary the recipe 
by breaking up a galette into a bowl of 
milk. , 

Though the culture of the sarrasin forms 
such an important part of the rural industry, 
I do not find it even mentioned by the French 
journals in the agricultural returns of the 
year which they publish. I believe the 
reason is that this crop is cultivated almost 
entirely for home use, and that comparatively 
little is sold, the bulk of it being consumed 
by the household of the grower. It isa very 
nutritious article of food, and one cannot 
help wondering whether its cultivation might 
not be advantageously introduced into Eng- 
land. The only case that I have ever heard 
of here was a small patch grown for the sake 
of feeding pheasants. It would be interesting 
to know why a crop extensively grown on 
the other side of the channel should be so 
absolutely ignored on this. 

Before leaving this interesting district it 
may be as well to call attention to its old 
name of Cornouaille, which is supposed by 
antiquaries to have given us the name of 
our county Cornwall. “This Cornouaille is 
equally celebrated with our own for wrestling 
matches, held annually, at which the true 
Cornish hug is said to be given; and for 


wreckers, whose infamous trade is promoted 
by the ever-raging sea and iron-bound coast. 
From other parts of Brittany, if we believe 
the native traditions, we derive our most 
popular romances,-our nursery and fairy 
tales. Arthur here held his court with the 
Knights of the Round Table ; and the cradle 
of Merlin was on the Ile de Sein, a low 
sand bank in that stormy sea, la Baie des 
Trépassés.” 

Another half day by diligence takes us to 
Morlaix, where we find ourselves again on the 
railway route. By the by I am sorry to say 
that the time is presumably not far distant 
when a new railway will connect Guingamp 
and Morlaix passing through the primitive 
district I have been telling about. The line 
to be taken is already marked out with parti- 
coloured poles, but I understand that it will 
not be immediately proceeded with, the 





PEASANT WOMAN’S SILVER ORNAMENTS. 
From a Drawing by H. R. Ropertson. 


government having for the present rated the 
project as of third class importance, and not 
to be attended to till other more pressing 
claims are disposed of. The principal freight 
on this route would be cattle, and I fear 
that daily transports of beasts as required 
would soon supersede the weekly markets, 
which are so interesting to the artist and to 
the traveller generally. I would, however, 
advise those who may wish to see ‘the 
Bretons in their old-world style not to delay 
longer than they can help, for such supersti- 
tious observances as the “ Pardon des Che- 
vaux,” and much else of the same nature 
cannot be expected to long survive contact 
with steam power and the electric telegraph. 

Morlaix is rich in old houses, and we had 
no sooner settled down at our hotel, than the 
waiter offered to pilot us to the two ancient 
staircases, whose carved work has made them 
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ROSCOFF. 


From a Drawing by H. R. Ropertson. 


the recognised sights for the visitor. They 
are both interesting remains of sixteenth 
century work, and at one of the houses occa- 
sion is taken to display for sale old carved 
cabinets, sideboards, &c. There are other 
shops in the town where old fragments of 
carved work are utilised as panels in cabinet 
doors, &c., this Wardour-Street sort of work 
being carried through with much taste, and 
in perfect accordance with the old Breton 
style. 


The town has two good hotels, and makes 
excellent headquarters while one is exploring 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. By 
taking the rail to Roscoff in the morning, 
and by breaking the return journey in the 
afternoon at St. Pol de Leon, these two places 
may both be seen in the day. In similar 
manner St. Thegonnec, Guimiliau, and Landi- 
visiau may be seen hurriedly by those who 
wish to make the most of a short stay. When 
the time can be spared I would, however, 
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advise the tourist who wishes to see the 
country and the people properly, to walk 
occasionally some dozen miles or so instead 
of always taking train or diligence. The 
wayside crosses which are so commonly met 
with can then be examined at leisure, and the 
traveller is sure to see curious old farm 
buildings, and much else that will interest 
him. There are often two roads for the 
pedestrian to choose from—the old road 
which is generally very straight, going up 
hill and down dale regardless of what incline 
the land may take, and the new road which 
by going round the hills rather than over 
them, has rendered the way longer but more 





the small maiden that forms the subject of 
my sketch on the opposite page. She had 
fitted up a tiny altar on the steps of an un- 
inhabited house, and had managed to get it 
to look wonderfully like the real thing, which, 
with its tawdry decorations, often enough 
suggests a very childish taste. Firstly she had 
laid down a white napkin or towel, and on it 
had placed a small plaster cast of the Virgin 
under a glass shade, a little cross of black 
wood, some vases of artificial flowers, anda pair 
of brass candlesticks. Instead of real candles 
in the candlesticks, which were doubtless quite 
beyond her means, the child had made 
believe very much, and had stuck in pieces of 


AT MORLAIX, 


From a Drawing by H. R. Ropertson. 


easy for the burdened horses. It is the old 
road that the tourist should everywhere take, 
though as the new one is always in the 
better state of repair, he will most likely be 
carefully told to be sure and follow that, 
and to avoid the old one. It was on the 
old roads that I lighted on two of the most pic- 
turesque subjects I have met with—pottery- 
making in a cottage, and sabot-making in a 
sort of mud hut with no window, but only 
a hole in the roof, which also served for 
chimney. 

Morlaix has many old-fashioned and narrow 
little streets leading up to the hill above the 
town, and it was in one of them that I saw 


newspaper, which she had twisted up with a 
very plausible effect. Some green boughs at 
the back, and a cracked jug or two of real 
flowers of the commonest kinds, gave the 
requisite touch of nature to the mise en scéne. 
The fact of my sketching her handiwork 
pleased the little girl immensely, and she 
particularly requested that I should insert in 
my drawing the sou which she had begged 
from me for “ /a bonne Vierge,”’ and which she 
had with due formality laid on the step in 
front of the littie image. On my doing what 
she wanted she fairly danced with joy, and 
then ran off to fetch all her kindred to 
admire the masterpiece in which could be 
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SHRINE AT PLOUMANACH. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by H. R. Roperrson. 
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visibly distinguished the coin in question. 
Before I had finished my sketch, an old priest 
came by, who seemed highly to approve of 
the evidence of devotional spirit on the part 
of the little girl. She was not unknown to 
him, for he addressed her affectionately by 
name (it sounded like Soisette) and patted 
her on the head, to her manifest delight. 
One of the most curious customs of the 
country is the exhumation of bodies that 
have been buried some time, and the pre- 
servation of the skulls, the rest of the bones 
being thrown into the ossuary or reliquaire. 
This bone-house was formerly to be met with 
in all Breton churchyards, usually sur- 
mounted by a Calvary, or sculptured repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, with many 
additional figures and subjects in bas-relief. 
Some of these Calvaries are very interesting 
and elaborate, but none are of a very high 
order of merit as works of art, the Breton 
ideal being a figure of curiously short pro- 
portions, with a very large head. At St. 
Thegonnec, near Morlaix, is one of the most 
celebrated, which is well worth a visit, the 
rude sculptures producing a very rich effect. 
There is moreover a group of life-size figures 
to be seen in the crypt of the adjacent 
mortuary chapel, which evinces great ability 
on the part of the sculptor. The subject is 
the Entombment, and it is treated with much 
pathos, some of the heads being really fine, 
and the whole impressive. This work is of 
comparatively recent times, the date affixed 
being 1702. I could not get much informa- 
tion from the natives as to the motive of the 
exhumations above referred to, but was told 
that it was probably to make room in the 
churchyards, which were everywhere over- 
crowded. This seems perhaps more likely 
than the view taken of the practice by 
Murray in his handbook. He says: “ To 
allow the rude forefathers of the hamlet to 
repose quietly in the grave is opposed to the 
ideas of piety and affection in these rude 
people ; after a certain number of years, the 
survivors are required to show their remem- 
brance and respect for their parents and 
relations, by removing the skulls and bones 
from the coffin and placing them in the 
ossuary,—where the former are. arranged on 
shelves, open to the view of all, each with the 
name or initials in black paint across the 
fleshless brow.” Instead of this practice of 
painting the name across the forehead, the 
wealthier classes seem to have preferred the 
mode of preserving the skull in a box, with 
the name of the deceased painted outside, and 
the date of his death. The common addition 
to the inscription of the words “ Priez pour 
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lui” has suggested that the motive of the 
custom which seems so abhorent to our feel- 
ings, is “to attract the attention of friends 
and relatives, who may be induced by the 
sight to offer a prayer for the departed.” 
These skull-boxes, to judge from the writings 
of previous travellers, must have been much 
more common twenty or thirty years ago 
than they are at present. Trollope speaks of 
their being frequently nailed against the 
walls of the churches and mortuary chapels, 
and they are thus figured in the background 
of an illustration in the first volume of his 
Summer in Brittany. The row of them 
which serves as a tail-piece to this article, 
was sketched in one of the churches at St. 
Pol de Leon, and was the only instance of 
them that I met with personally. They are 
perched upon the arches at the back of the 
choir-stalls, and can best be seen from the 
passage that goes round behind the chancel. 
In size and shape these skull-boxes are not 
unlike small dog-kennels. There is generally 
a heart-shaped hole in front, through which 
the ghastly object may be dimly descried ; 
at the apex of the gable is a smal! cross, and 
near the heart-shaped aperture are painted 
ornamental forms, much resembling tadpoles ; 
these I take to symbolise ascending flames, 
and they are intended no doubt to suggest 
the upward flight of the soul. A French 
resident told me that the exhumations were 
conducted with considerable formality, it 
being required that both the clergy and the 
police should be present officially, and take 
attestation of the proceedings, On the jour 
des morts the skull boxes were carried in 
solemn procession, and fixed on to the bracket 
or pillar destined for their accommodation. 

From Morlaix I took rail to Lannion, 
which must not, however, be identified with 
“the Lannions,’ rugged islands described 
in the romance of Gwen as being off the 
west coast. For the sake of those of my 
readers who may not have met with this 
touching story, | would say that of all the 
books about Brittany which I have read, it 
seems to me to reflect the most faithfully the 
lights and shades of Breton character. It 
was when starting off to walk from Lannion 
to Perros-Guirec that just at the outskirts 
of the town I noticed some rude pottery 
unbaked and standing in the sun on the top 
of a wall adjoining a cottage. I made bold 
to enter the building, and found two women 
at work with the most primitive of potter’s 
wheels that could be imagined. There was 
no treadle, nor indeed any band at all attached 
to the wheel which wes simply turned round by 
hand, being in fact a revolving stand or table. 
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I have seen many representations of the 
potter's wheel, a device which is said to have 
been invented independently all over the 
world, but do not remember to have seen 
anything elsewhere quite so simple in con- 
struction as the one depicted in our illustra- 
tion. On the required shape having been 
given to the clay it was first stood in the 
open air, and thence removed to shelves in 
the chimney to complete the drying process, 
and eventually fired in a kiln at the back of 
the cottage. This kiln or oven was the very 
oddest little specimen of the kind ever seen, 
consisting chiefly of broken potsherds plastered 
together with fresh clay, from which various 
weeds were boldly sprouting. The kiln was 
in such a tumbledown condition that it had 
to be propped up to leeward with a couple of 
great boughs, and looked so dangerous that 
I hardly liked standing by it. On my mildly 
suggesting the existence of danger it was 
not disputed, but I was consolingly assured 
that it was “ not likely to fall to-day,”—they 
evidently would not answer for it to-morrow. 

Along the coast westward from Perros- 
Guirec, about three miles, is the weird little 
village of Ploumanach. The immense masses 
of granite that lie scattered about in every 
direction, are frequently grotesque in form, 
suggesting squatting toads of gigantic pro- 
portion ; indeed, the whole place impressed 
me as being about the most uncanny-looking 
spot I had ever set eyes on. The cottages of 
the inhabitants that are dotted about are 
so dwarfed by contrast with the monstrous 
rocks amongst which they are situated, as to 
look like the toy houses of children. The 
sole industry of the village is fishing, and the 
absence of anything like gardens to the 
dwellings gives the place a very poverty- 
stricken appearance. The neighbourhood, 
moreover, is haunted by a mad _beggar- 
woman, whose wild gesticulations cannot 
fail to terrify, in spite of the assurance that 
the poor creature is really harmless. The 
only buildings visible at Ploumanach besides 
the poor cottages, are likewiseof an extremely 
sombre character, such as the church of 
Notre Dame de la Clarté, the Calvary at 
Tregastel, and a convent away to the west. 
As a site for a convent, I can hardly fancy 
any spot more completely suggestive of 
seclusion from the world than this desolate 
piece of sea-coast, and the thought of a life to 
be spent here is enough to make the boldest 
shudder, Though the aspect of the place is 


so triste, and many of the cottages squalid 
even for Brittany, yet the inhabitants are by 
no means badly off, an able-bodied fisherman 
earning ten pounds a month, and frequently 
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having a share in the profits of the seine-net 
fishing, which are often very considerable. 

The Calvary at Tregastel presents an im- 
posing appearance when viewed from the 
distance ; it is of unusual size, and looks as 
if ornamented by sculptured figures of heroic 
proportions. By the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and trouble, I managed to 
visit it, but should not advise any one else to 
go out of his way to doso. On nearing it I 
found that the quasi-sculptured figures were 
only flying buttresses, the whole thing being 
provokingly new and commonplace. It is, 
however, I believe of substantial service to 
the mariners, as it furnishes the most con- 
spicuous landmark for many miles. 

The coast at Ploumanach is indented by 
several narrow bays, which the amphibious 
youngsters of the village utilise to sail their 
toy boats upon ; this sailing of a fishing boat 
either in sport or earnest, seems to be their 
sole idea of work or play. In one of these 
small bays stands the shrine of St. Guirec, 
looking not altogether unlike a boat turned 
up on end ; its architect, no doubt, was some 
old sailor who could not quite get away from 
the idea of boat building. It is supported 
by four Romanesque pillars, built on a rock 
with large boulders about it, which are sub- 
merged at high water. On these occasions 
the effect of its complete isolation is very 
striking, particularly if seen when a heavy 
sea is breaking over it. It reminded me of 
the somewhat similar kind of erection in the 
lagoons at Venice, and it struck me that the 
difference of the peoples was well typified by 
the contrast observable in their shrines—the 
southern one prettily constructed of wood, 
painted red and white, and decorated with 
paper flowers, while its northern counterpart 
was of granite, seaworn, solid and sombre. 

Just as I had sat down to my sketch the 
coastguardsman happened to come by, and he 
inquired of me politely what my nationality 
might be. On my telling him that I was 
English he said he guessed so as all the 
English would naturally wish to see a por- 
trait of St. Guirec, he being a saint who had 
originally emigrated from England, the shrine 
having been erected on the spot where his 
feet first touched the Breton soil. I did not 
attempt to undeceive him as to the motive of 
my work by stating anything so wildly 
improbable as that there were Englishmen 
benighted enough never even to have heard 
the name of holy Guirec, the saint of all the 
calendar the most familiar to him. 

The statue of the saint thus enshrined is 
carved in wood, and is between three and 
four fect in height. It represents him in the 
nN 2 
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costume of a bishop and wearing his mitre ; 
his cope is blue and his under robe white. 
There is a peculiar virtue traditionally 
ascribed to this particular image which has 
made it renowned far and wide. It is cur- 
rently believed by the peasantry that a 
young woman desirous of being married 
may secure the beneficent assistance of the 
saint by the act of sticking a pin into this 
wooden figure: some go as far as to say that 
she is sure to get a husband within the 
twelvemonth. Though of course each of the 
young ladies of the neighbourhood strenu- 
ously denies ever having performed this rite, 
yet the surface of the figure has everywhere as 
many small holes as a sieve. There are, how- 
ever, very few pins to be seen sticking there, 
it being the custom of the small boys to 
appropriate them when the damsels have 
retired. I could not learn at all why St. 
Guirec was thus invoked nor what was the 
origin of the superstition. A similar practice 
is alluded to by Horace Walpole in his notes 
to the Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield, as 
having been in vogue at one time among our 
own people. It was the effigy of the much- 
married King Henry the Eighth in the 
Tower that was thus treated, and Archbishop 
Secker, on receiving a mock-modest letter on 
the subject from George Augustus Selwyn, 
“‘desired Lord Granby, Master of the Ord- 


nance, to see the stone of offence taken 
away, which was done.” 

My seat when making my sketch was just 
under the shelter of some rocks that hid me 
from the path to the village. Two young 
women sauntered slowly up to the shrine, 
or the grotto as they call it ; but one of them 
happening to catch sight of me they both 
precipitately retreated. I had to manceuvre 
by ostensibly retiring from the bay, and then 
it was only by returning as much as possible 
under cover of the rocks that I was enabled 
to see the rite actually performed. 

Perros-Guiree was the last point of our 
tour, the return journey being made without 
any delay of importance. We have thus 
traversed the greater part of the Cétes du 
Nord, but have perforce left for the present 
many places of interest unvisited. Of the 
Bretons generally I would say, in conclusion, 
that I found them everywhere kindly and 
hospitable, and that they seem to regard 
an inhabitant of La Grande Bretagne as 
almost having the right to claim some distant 
kinship with them. The manners of the 
peasantry are exceptionally courteous—a 
point as to which an artist who travels has 
the right to an opinion, for his comfort while 
sketching depends considerably upon how he 
fares at the hands of the sons of the soil. 





SKULL BOXES AT ST. POL DE LEON. 


From a Drawing by H. R. Ropertson. 
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A RUSTIC SENTIMENTAL COMEDY, 


CHAPTER VII, 


in Heydon Hay, and had 
got her own small dwell- 
ing-place into precise or- 
der, she began to make 
a round of visits amongst 
the people she had known 
in her youth. She had met most of the 
survivors of- that earlier day at the parish 
church on Sundays, and had had no occasion 
to find fault with the manner of her reception 
at their hands. If there was not precisely 
that warmth of greeting which she felt in 
her own heart, she found at least a kindly 
interest in her return and a friendly curiosity 
as to her past. To her, her return to her 
birthplace was naturally an event of absorb- 
ing interest. To the other inhabitants of the 
village it was no*more than an episode, but 
nobody * being . distinctly: cold or’ careless, 
Rachel was not allowed to see the difference 
between their standpoint and her own. 

In her round of “calls she left the house of 
Sennacherib ‘Eld .tillflast, {though she and 
Mrs. Sennacherib had been schoolfellows and 
close friends. Perhaps she "had not found 
Sennacherib’s manner ‘inviting, or. perhaps 
the fact that Ezra Gold’s house lay between 
her own and his had held her back a little. 
Everybody had supposed that she and Ezra 
Gold were “going sto be ‘married six-and- 
twenty years “ago, ‘Rachel herself being 
amongst the believers, and having, it must be 
confessed, admirable ground for the belief. 
Nobody knew how the match had come to be 
broken off. It was so old-world a bit of 
history that even in Heydon Hay, where 
history dies hard, it had died and been buried 
long ago. Even Rachel’s return could not 
resuscitate it for more than one or two. But 





the story that was dead for other people was 
still alive to her, and as fresh and young 
now that it was back in its native air again 
—as if it had been an affair of yesterday. 
It was something of a task to her to pass the 
house in which the faithless lover lived. It 
would be the first achievement of that feat 
since Ezra had treated her so shamelessly, 
and it was almost as difficult after six-and- 
twenty years as it might have been after as 
many days. 

She clenched her lips tightly as she came 
in sight of the tall poplars, which stood 
beyond the spire of the church, and rose to 
an equal height with it, and at the lychgate 
of the church she paused a little, feigning to 
take interest in one or two tombstones which 
recorded the death of people she had known. 
Her troubled eyes took no note of the in- 
scriptions, but in a while she found resolution 
to go on again. With her little figure drawn 
uncompromisingly to its fullest height she 
rounded the corner of the churchyard, and 
saw the familiar walls. Ezra, contrary to 
his habit, was standing at the side door, and 
looking out upon the street. She was aware 
of his presence, but walked stiffly past, dis- 
regarding him, and he coughed behind his 
wasted hand. She thought the cough had a 
sound of embarrassed appeal or deprecation, 
as perhaps it had, but she refused to take 
notice of it, except by an added rigidity of 
demeanour. 

Sennacherib’s house stood back from the 
highway a hundred yards or so beyond Ezra’s. 
It was fenced all round by an ill-trimmed 
hedge of hawthorn, and the only break in 
the hedge was made by the unpainted wooden 
gate which led by a brick-paved walk to the 
three brick steps before the door. The door 
stood open when Rachel reached it, and the 
knocker being set high up and out of reach, 
she tapped upon the woodwork with the 














handle of her sunshade. This summons 
eliciting no response, she repeated it, but by 
and by the opening of a door within the 
house let out upon her the sound of Senna- 
cherib’s voice, hitherto audible only as an 
undefined and surly buzz. 

“Who's master i’ this house?” Senna- 
cherib was asking. ‘Thee or me?” 

“Tf brag and swagger could ha’ made a 
man the master,” said a feminine voice in 
tones of feeble resignation, “theer’s no 
doubt it’s you, Sennacherib.” 

“ Brag and swagger?” said Sennacherib. 

“Lord o’ mercy!” replied the feminine 
voice, “ what do you want to shout a body 
deaf for? Brag and swagger was what I[ 
said, Sennacherib. But if you think as a 
mother’s heart is a-going to be overcome by 
that sort o’ talk, andas I shall turn my back 
upon my very own born child, you've fell into 
the biggest error of your lifetime.” 

Rachel rapped again somewhat louder than 
before. 

“Canst choose betwixt that young rip 
and me?” replied Sennacherib. 

“That's right. Let the parish know your 
hardheartedness. Theer’s sombody knockin’ 
at the door. Go and tell ’em what you’ve 
made up your wicked mind to. Do!” 

Sennacherib thrust his head into the hall 
and stared frowningly at the visitor through 
his spectacles. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Rachel with 
frigid politeness. ‘I called for the purpose 
of paying my respects to Mrs. Eld. If the 
moment is inauspicious I will call again.” 

At the sound of her voice Mrs. Sennacherib 
appeared, a large woman of matronly figure, 
but dejected aspect. She had been comely, 
but thirty years of protest and resignation 
had lifted the inner ends of her eyebrows 
and depressed the corners of her mouth, until, 
even in her most cheerful moments, she had 
a look of meek submission to unmeasured 
wrongs. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Sennacherib, sailing 
round her husband, and down the hall, “ it’s 
Miss Blythe ! Come ip, my dear, and tek off 
your cloak and bonnet. I’m glad to see you. 
[ wondered if you was never comin’ to see 
me. And how be you?” She bent over the 
little figure of her guest and buried it in an 
embrace like that of a feather bed. “It’s 
beautiful weather for the time o’ year,” she 
continued, almost tearfully, “and Ihave been 
a-thinking of makin’ a call upon you, but 
I’m short of breath, and Eld is such a creetur, 
he’d rather see a body stop in the house as if 
it was a prison, than harness the pony and 
drive me half a mile, to save his life.” 
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“Short o’ breath!’ said Sennacherib. 
“ Thee talkest like one as is short o’ breath! 
Her talks enough,” he added, addressing 
the visitor, “to break the wind of a Derby 
race-hoss.” 

“ Ah,” said his wife, shaking her head in a 
kind of doleful triumph, “Miss Blythe 
won't ha’ been long i’ the village afore 
her’ll know what manner o’ man you be, 
Sennacherib.”’ 

“T’ll leave thee to tell her,’”’ said Senna- 
cherib, with a grunt of scorn. “If I’d ha’ 
been the manner o’ man you'd ha’ liked for 
a husband, I should ha’ been despisable. My 
missis”’—he addressed his wife’s visitor 
again—* ought to ha’ married a door mat, 
then her could ha’ wiped her feet upon him 
wheniver the fancy took her.” 

With this he took his hat from a peg, 
stuck it at the back of his head, and marched 
out at the open front door. 

“Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Sennacherib, 
“you did a wise thing when you made up 
your mind to be a single woman. The men’s 
little more than a worrit—the best of ’em— 
and even the childern, as is counted upon for 
a blessin’, brings trouble oftener nor j’y.” 

The visitor pinched her lips together and 
nodded, as if to say there was no disputing 
this glaring statement. The hostess, stooping 
over her, untied her bonnet-strings as if she 
had been a child, helped her to remove her 
mantle, and then ushered her into a sitting- 
room which looked upon a well-cultivated 
garden. 

“T wouldn’t say,” pursued the hostess, 
“as I'd got a bad husband. Not for the 
world. But he’s that hard and unbendin’ 
both i’ little things an’ big uns. I’ve suffered 
under him now for thirty ’ear, but I niver 
counted as he’d put the lad to the door and 
forbid his mother to speak to him. Though 
as for that, my dear, he may forbid and go 
on forbiddin’ as long as theer’s a breath in 
his body, but a mother’s heart is a mother’s 
heart, my dear, though the whole world should 
stand up again her.” 

“ Precisely,” said Rachel. 

“ The lad’s just as unbendin’ as his father,” 
pursued Mrs. Sennacherib, “though in a 
lighter-hearted sort of a way. He’s as gay 
as the lark, our Snac is, even i’ the face o’ 
trouble, but there’s no more hope o’ movin’ 
him than theer’d be o’ liftin’ the parish 
church and carryin’ it tomarket. He’s gone 
and married again his father’s will, and now 
his father’s gone an’ made his last dyin’ 
testyment an’ cut him off wi’ a shillin’. He'll 
get my money, as is tied on me hard an’ fast, 
and that’s my only comfort.” 
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“They may be reconciled,” said Rachel. 
«“ We must try to reconcile them.” 

“ Reconcile Sennacherib Eld!” cried the 
wife dolefully. ‘Ah, my dear, you don’t 
know the man. Why, who’s that? There’s 
somebody a-walkin’ in as if the house belonged 
to ’em.” 

A young man in stand-up collars, and 
trousers supernaturally tight, appeared at 
the open door and nodded in a casual 
manner. 

“ Mornin’, mother,” said the young man, 
cheerfully. “ Wheer’s the governor?” 

Mrs. Sennacherib screamed, and running 
at the new-comer began to embrace him and 
to kiss him and cry over him. 

“ Theer, theer!” he said, after kissing her 
off-hand. “ Tek it easy.” 

“Oh, Snac!” cried his mother, “if father 
should come in! What should we do?” 

“Dot” said the younger Sennachertb ; 
“why, set me down afore the kitchen fire, 
an’ mek me happetisin’ afore he sets to work 
to eat me. How be you, mum?” 

The younger Sennacherib’s face was gay 
and impudent, with that peculiar mingling 
of gaiety and impudence which seems in- 
separable from freckles. His face was 
mottled with freckles, and the backs of his 
hands were of a dark yellowish brown with 
them. 

“This is Miss Rachel Blythe,’ said his 
mother, “as was at school with me when I 
was a gell. This is my poor persecuted child, 
Miss Blythe.” 

“Me, mum!” said the persecuted child, 
standing with his feet wide apart, and bending 
first one knee and then the other, and then 
bending both together. “The governor's 
out, is he?” 

“ He’s only just gone,” returned his mother; 
“but, Snac, you'll only anger him comin’ in 
i this way. You'd better wait a bit and let 
things blow over.” 

“Well,” said Snac, “I shouldn’t ha’ come 
for anythin’ but business. But I’ve got a 
chance o’ doin’ a bit o’ trade with him. He’s 
had his mind set on Bunch’s pony this two 
‘ear, an’ Bunch an’ him bein’ at daggers 
drawn theer was niver a chance to buy it. 
But me an’ him bein’ split old Bunch sells 
me the pony, and I called thinkin’ he might 
like to have it.” 

He laughed with great glee, and flicked 
one tightly-clad leg with the whip he 
carried. 

“ Wait a bit, Snac,” his mother besought 
him. “Let it blow over a bit afore ap 
proachin’ him.” 

“ Wait for the Beacon Hill to blow over!” 
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said Snac in answer. “I’ve no more expec: 
tations as the one ’ll blow over than th’ 
other. He'll do what he says he'll do. That’s 
the pattern he’s made in. I’ve got no more 
hopes of turnin’ the governor than I should 
have if I was to go and tell a hox to be a 
donkey. It’s again his natur’ to change, and 
nothing short of a merracle ‘Il alter him. 
But as for livin’ at enmity with him 
wheer’s the use o’ that? He's all the fey- 
ther’s I’ve got, or am like to find at my time 
o’ life, and I must just mek the best on 
him.” 

“A most commendable and Christian 
resolution,” said Rachel, decisively. 

“Very nice and kind of you to say so, 
mum,” Snac answered, setting his hat a little 
more on one side, and bending both knees 
with a rakish swagger. “ You can tell the 
governor as I called, mother. The pony’s 
as genuine a bit of blood as is to be found 
in Heydon Hay. The p’ints of a hoss and a 
dog is a thing as every child thinks he knows 
about, but bless your heart, theer’s nothing 
i’ the world as is half so difficult t’ under- 
stand, unless it is the ladies.” There was 
such an air of compliment about the saving 
clause that Rachel involuntarily inclined her 
head to it. “ You'll tell the governor as I 
was here, mother,’’ Snac concluded, stooping 
down to kiss her. 

“You mustn’t ask me to do that, Snac,” 
she answered. “I dar’ not name your 
name.” 





“ Rubbidge!” said Snac genially. “ Does 
he bite?” 
“Tt’s for your sake, Snac,” said his 


mother, “ not for mine. But I dar’ not 
do it.” 

“ Well, well, mayhap I shall light upon 
him i’ the village. If I shouldn’t, I'l look 
in again. Good mornin’, mother, and good- 
day to you, mum. I’m just goin’ to drop in 
on Mr. Ezra Gold, seein’ as I’m this way. 
I'm told he wants topart with that short- 
horn cow of hisn, and I’m allays game for a 
bit o’ trade.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Sennacherib, shaking 
her doleful head. “He'll part with every- 
thin’ earthly, poor man, afore he’s much 
older.” 

“Why,” cried Snac, “what’s the matter 
with the man ?”’ 

“The young ‘uns see nothin’, Miss Blythe,” 
said Mrs. Sennacherib, shaking her head 
again, but this time with a sort of relish. 
“ But old experienced folks can tell when any 
poor feller-creetur’s time is drawing nigh. 
His father went just at his time o’ life by the 
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same road as he’s a-takin’. 
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“Well, what road is he takin’?” her son 
demanded. 

“Look at his poor hands,” said Mrs. 
Sennacherib, with a pitying gusto. “As 
thin as eggshells, and with no more colour in 
‘em than there is in that chaney saucer. 
Hark to that dry cough as keeps ona hack- 
hack-hackin’ at him.” 

“Pooh !” eried young Sennacherib. “ He’s 
been like that as long as I can remember 
him.” 

“ Mark my words,” his mother answered, 
with a stronger air of doleful relish than 
before, “he'll niver be like that much 
longer.” 

“ Theer’s them as looks at the dark side,” 
returned Snac, “and them as looks at the 
bright. Niver say die till your time comes. 
I'll go and wake him up a bit, though he’s 
no great hand at a bargain, and seems to find 
less contentment in gettin’ on the blind side 
of a man than most on’em. Good mornin’, 
mother. Good mornin’, mum.” 

Snae took his way with a flourish, and his 
mother looked after the tight-clad legs, the 
broad shoulders, the tall collars, and the 
rakish hat with mournful admiration. 

“ Do you think,” asked the little old maid, 
coughing behind her hand, and looking out of 
window as she spoke, as if the theme had but 
little interest for her, ‘that Mr. Ezra Gold 
is really unwell?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Sennacherib ; 
“he’s got enough to last his time, unless it 
should please the Lord to send him a new and 
suddener affliction. I’veseen a many go the 
same road. It’s mostly the young as bears 
his particular kind of sufferin’, but it’s on 
his face in as plain readin’ as the Family 
Bible. He’sa lonish sort of a man, save for 
his nephew Reuben, but he’ll ha’ the parish 
for his mourners when his time does come. 
The gentlest, harmlessest creetur as ever was 
a neighbour, is Ezra Gold.” 

“Hem!” said Aunt Rachel. The mono- 
syllable was at once curt and frozen. It 
implied as complete a denial as could have 
been expressed in a volume. 

“Why, what have you got again him?” 
asked Mrs. Sennacherib. 

“1?” said Rachel. “ Against whom, my 
dear creature?” 

Mrs. Sennacherib had spoken in the abso- 
lute certainty of impulse, and found herself 
a little confused. 

“Mr. Gold,” she answered somewhat 
feebly. 

“ What should I have against Mr. Gold?” 
asked the old maid, with a chill air of dignity 


and a pretence of surprise. She was not 
going to take everybody into her confidence. 

“What to be sure?” said Mrs. Senna- 
cherib, retiring from instinct. “In old days 
there used to be a sort of kindness between 
you. At least it was said so.” 

‘It is a great pity that people cannot be 
taught to mind their own business,” said 
Rachel. 

“So it is, Miss Blythe—so it is,” Mrs. 
Sennacherib assented hastily. “ [hate them 
folks as has got nothing better to do than 
to talk about their neighbours. But as I 
was a-sayin’ he’s a-breakin’ up fast, poor man, 
and that’s a thing as is only too clear to a 
old experienced eye like mine. <A beautiful 
sperrit the man’s got, to be sure, but allays 
a mild and sorrowful look with him. When 
me and Sennacherib was first married he’d a 
habit of coming over here with ’Saiah Eld 
and Mr. Fuller for the music. It was pretty 
to hear ’em, for they’m all fine players, 
though mostly theer music was above my 
mark ; but sometimes they’d get him to play 
somethin’ by himself, and then ’twas sweet. 
But he give up playin’ all of a sudden—l 
could niver mek out why or wheerfor, an’ I 
suppose it’s over five-an’-twenty ’ear since he 
touched the fiddle.” 

Now Mrs. Sennacherib, though not an un- 
truthful woman as a general thing, had an 
idea as to the why and wherefore of Ezra 
Gold’s withdrawal from the amateur ranks 
of Heydon Hay. She took most of her ideas 
from her husband, though she was not accus- 
tomed to think so, and it was he who had 
inoculated her with this one. She laid her 
small trap for her old friend and schoolfellow 
with an admirable monchalance and indif- 
ference of aspect, and looked at Rachel with 
an eye from which all appearance of specu- 
lation was carefully abstracted. 

“ He gave up playing ?”’ Rachel asked, with 
a tone of surprise. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sennacherib, with a 
stolid-seeming nod. “He give it up, clean. 
Why, now 1 come to think on it, I don’t 
believe he iver touched the music She 
paused in some confusion, and to cover this 
feigned to consider. ‘Let mesee. He give 
up the music just about the time as you went 
away to Barfield.” 

The old maid’s lips twitched, her cheeks 
went pale, and a look of absolute terror rose to 
her eyes. 

“1 was always under the impression that 
nothing could have induced him to give up 
his music. As I remember him he was 
peculiarly devoted to it.” 
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She did her best to speak indifferently, but 
her voice shook in spite of her. 

“ He give it up just about the time as you 
went away,” repeated Mrs. Sennacherib. 
« T’ve heard our Sennacherib and his brother 
’Saiah say over and over again as since that 
time he niver so much as opened a piece of 
music.” 

The little old maid arose with both hands 
on her heart, tight-clasped there. Her eyes 
were wild, and she panted as if for breath. 

“ Miss Blythe!” cried. the other, alarmed 
by her aspect, “ Rachel! What’s the 
matter? Why, my dear, you're ill! A 
glass o’ wine; me own mekin’, my dear. 
Theer’s no better elderberry i’ the parish. 
Tek a drop, now do; it'll do you good, I’m 
sure.” ‘ 

“ No, thank you,” said Rachel, waving the 
proffered glass aside and sinking back into 
her chair. “It passes very soon. It is 
quite gone. I thank you. Pray take no 
notice of my ailments, Mrs. Eld, 1am sorry 
to have discommoded you, even for a 
moment.” 

She was her prim and mincing self again, 
though there was still a tremor in her voice, 
and the exalted look in her young eyes was 
more marked than common. After a little 
time she recovered herself completely, and 
Mrs, Sennacherib entertained her for an hour 
with mournful histories of death and burial. 
The good woman had a rare nose for an 
invalid, and a passion for nursing. Such of 
her old schoolfellows as had died since 
Rachel’s departure had mostly been nursed 
out of life under the care of Mrs. Sennacherib, 
and she was iitimate with the symptoms of 
all of them, from the earliest to the latest. 
There was but little need for Rachel to talk 
at all when once her hostess had entered 
upon this absorbing topic, and when the old 
maid arose to go she had altogether recovered 
from the effect of whatever emotion had 
assailed her. 

She walked homeward so prim, so old, so 
withered, that ninety-nine in a hundred would 
have laughed to know that she was living in 
the heart of a love story, and that story her 
own. But we rarely grow old enough to 
forget our own griefs, howsoever cold the frost 
of age may make us to the griefs of others. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE young Sennacherib, swaggering gaily 
from his unnatural parent’s door, was aware 
of something as nearly approaching a flutter 
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as not often disturbed the picturesque dulness 
of the village main street. By some unusual 
chance there were half a dozen people in the 
road, and not only did these turn to stare at 
him, but at least half a dozen others peered 
at him from behind the curtains of cottage 
interiors, or boldly flattened their noses against 
the bulbous little panes of glass in the 
diamonded windows. 

“Theer’s a look of summat stirrin’ i’ the 
place, gaffer,” said Snac to one ancient of the 
village. 

“Why, yis, Mr. Eld, theer is that sort of 
a air about the pliias to-day,” the old fellow 
answered with a fine unconsciousness. “ But 
then theer mostly is a bit of a crowd round 
our town pump.” 

The crowd about the town pump con- 
sisted of one slatternly small girl and a 
puppy: 

“Can’t a chap call on his feyther ’ithout 
the midland counties turnin’ out to look at 
him ?”’ Snae asked smilingly. 

“ Yis,” returned the ancient, who was con- 
veniently deaf on a sudden. “ Theer’s been 
no such fine ripenin’ weather for the wheat 
sence I wur a lad.” 

Snac gave the riding-whip he carried a 
burlesque threatening flourish, and the old 
boy grinned humorously. 

“Sin Joseph Beaker this mornin’, Mr. 
Eld?” he asked. 

“No,” said Snac. “ What about him?” 

“His lordship’s gi’en him a set o’ togs,” 
said the old rustic, “‘an’ he’s drunker wi’ the 
joy on ’em than iver I was with ode ale at 
harvest-time.” 

“Aha!” cried Snac scenting a jest. 
“Wheer is he?” 

“Why, theer he is!” said the rustic, and 
turning, Snac beheld Joseph Beaker at that 
moment shambling round the corner of the 
graveyard wall, followed closely by the youth 
of the village. The Earl of Barfield had kept 
his promise, and had bestowed upon Joseph a 
laced waistcoat—a waistcoat which had not 
been worn since the first decade of the 
century, and was old-fashioned even then. It 
was of a fine crimson cloth, and had a tar- 
nished line of lace about the edge and around 
the flaps of the pockets. Over this glorious 
garment Joseph wore a sky-blue swallow-tail 
coat of forgotten fashion, and below it a pair 
of knee-breeches which, being much too long 
for him, were adjusted midway about his 
shrunken calves. A pair of hob-nailed 
bluchers and a battered straw hat gave a 
somewhat feeble finish to these magnificences, 
As the poor Joseph aired the splendours of 
his attire there was a faint and far-away 
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imitation of the Earl of Barfield in his gait, 
and he paused at times after a fashion his 
lordship had, and perked his head from side 
to side as if in casual observation of the 
general well-being. 

“Good morning, Lord Barfield,” cried Snac 
as Joseph drew near. “It’s a sight for sore 
eyes to see your lordship a-lookin’ so young 
and lusty.” Joseph beamed at this public 
crowning of his loftiest hopes, and would have 
gone by with a mere nod of lordly recognition, 
but the triumph was too much for him, and 
he laughed aloud for joy. “ Well, bless my 
soul!” said Snae in feigned astonishment, 
“it’s Mister Beaker! Send I may live if I 
didn’t tek him for the Right Honourable th’ 
Earl o’ Barfield! Thee’st shake hands with 
an old friend, Mr. Beaker? That’s right. 
Theer’s nothin’ I admire so much as to see 
a man as refuses to be carried away with 
pride.” Joseph shook hands almost with 
enthusiasm. 

“Theer’s nothin’ o’ that sort about me, 
Mr. Eld,” he replied. 

“That I’m sure on,” said Snac with con- 
viction. “But how gay we be to-day, Mr. 
Beaker.” 

“It was my lord as gi’en me these,” said 
Joseph retiring a pace or two to display his 
raiment, and gravely turning round in the 
presence of the little crowd that surrounded 
him so that each might see the fulness of its 
beauty. 

At this moment Reuben Gold came swing- 
ing along the road with a green baize bag 
under his arm. He was on his way to his 
uncle’s house, and unobserved of Snac, took 
a place on the causeway to see what might be 
the reason of this unusual gathering. 

“Now,” said Snac, “I never thought as 
Lord Barfield ’ud be so mean as to do things 
in that half-an’-half manner. I should ha’ 
fancied as if Lord Barfield had took it into 
his head to set up an extra gentleman in 
livery he’d ha’ done it thorough.” 

pier s countenance fell, and he surveyed 
his own arms and legs with an air of criticism. 
Then he took hold of the gold-laced flaps of 
the crimson waistcoat and laughed with a 
swift and intense approval. 

“ Ain’t this been done thorough?” he 
demanded. 

“As far as it goes, Joseph,” replied the 
jocular Snac, “ it’s noble, to be sure.” Joseph 
became critical again, but again at the sight 
of the gold-laced waistcoat his doubts vanished. 
“But surely, surely, Joseph, he should ha’ 
gien you a pair o’ them high collars as he 
wears, and a cravat, to go along with a get- 
out like that.” 


“He might ha’ done that, to be sure,” said 
Joseph tentatively. 

“ Might ha’ done it!” cried Snac with a 
voice of honest scorn. “ Ah! and would ha’ 
done it if he’d been half a man, let alone a 
peer of the realm. For that’s what he is, 
Joseph—a peer of the realm.” 

“So he is,’”’ said the poor Joseph, who was 
rapidly sliding into the trap which was set 
for him. ‘“ You would have expected a peer 
of the realm to do it thorough, wouldn’t 
yout” 

“Look here, Joseph,” continued Snac, 
opening his trap wide, “you go and tell him. 
‘ My lord,’ says you—a- speakin’ like a man, 
Joseph, and a-lookin’ his lordship i’ the face 
as a man in a suit of clothes like them has 
got a right to do— my lord,’ you says, 

‘you're as mean as you're high,’ says you. 
‘ What for?’ says he. ‘Why,’ says you, ‘ for 
settin’ a man out i’ this half-an’-half mode 
for the folks to laugh at. Give me a collar 
and a cravat this minute,’ you says, ‘ or else 
be ashamed o’ thyself. Be ayther a man or 
a mouse.’ That’s the way to talk to ’em, 
Joseph.” 

“Think so?” asked Joseph, with an air 
half martial and half doubtful. 

“To be sure!” cried Snac, and with one 
exception everybody in the little crowd echoed 
“To be sure!” 

“Tl goo an’ do it,” said Joseph, thus 
fortified, “this instant minute.” 

“ Wait a bit, Joseph,” said Reuben Gold, 
“I’m going that way. We'll go a little of 
the road together.’ 

“Now, Mr. Gold,” cried Snac in a whisper, 
recognising Reuben’s voice before he turned, 
“don’t you go an’ spoil sport.” 

“Snac, my lad,”’ responded Reuben smiling, 
“it’s poor sport.” 

“ He'd goo an’ tell him,” said Snac with a 
delighted grin. “You can mek him say 
annythin’.” 

“That’s why it’s such poor sport,” said 
Reuben. “It’stooeasy. It’s sport to stand 
up for a bout with the sticks, when the other 
man’s a bit better than you are ; but it’s no 
fun to beat a baby.” 

“T like it better,’ Snac replied with 
~andour, “ when th’ odds is on t’ other side. 
I like to be a bit better than t’ other 
chap.” 

“You like to win? That’s natural. But 
you like to deserve a bit of praise for 
winning. Eh?” 

Reuben walked away with the rescued 
Joseph at his side. Joseph was as yet un- 
conscious of his rescue, and was fully bent 
upon his message to the Earl. 
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“Theer’s no denyin’ that chap nothin’,” 
said Snac, looking after Reuben’s retiring 
figure. “He’s got that form an’ smilin’ 
manner as’ll tek no such thing asano. An’ 
lettin’ that alone,” he continued, again relaps- 
ing into candour, “he could punch my 
head if he wanted to, though I’m a match 
for ere another man i’ the parish—and he'd 
do it too, at anny given minute, for all so 
mild as he is.” 

“He’s the spit of what his uncle was,” 
said the aged rustic. “When he was a lad 
he was the best cudgel player, the best man 
of his hands, and the prettiest man of his 
feet, from here to Castle Barfield.” 

“He's fell off of late ’ears, then,” said 
Snac. 

“Ah!” quavered the old fellow. “It’s 
time as is too many for the best on us, Mr. 
Eld. Who'd think as I'd iver stood again 
all comers for miles an’ miles around for the 
ten-score yards? I did though!” 

“Didst?” cried Snac. “Then tek a shillin’ 
and get a drop o’ good stuff wi’ it, an’ warm 
up that old gizzard o’ thine wi’ thinkin’ o’ 
thy younger days.” 

And away he swaggered, carrying his 
shilling’s worth with him in the commenda- 
tions of the rustic circle. He was a young 
man who liked to be well thought of, and to 
that end did most of his benefactions in the 
open air. 

In the meantime Reuben had disappeared 
with Joseph, and was already engaged in 
spoiling the village sport. Joseph was so 
resolved upon the collars and the cravat, 
and his imagination was so fired by the 
prospect of those splendid additions to his 
toilette, that Reuben was compelled to 
promise them from his own stores. Joseph 
became at once amenable to reason, and 
promised to overlook his lordship’s mean- 
ness. 


“Are you going to do anything for his 


lordship to-day, Joseph?” his protector 
asked him. 

“No,” said Joseph. “He’s gien me a 
holiday. I tode him as t’ warn’t natural 


to think as a man ’ud want to go to work 
i’ togs like thesen. The fust day’s wear, 
and all!” 
“Well, if 
shilling ——” 
“T couldn’t undertek a grimy job,” said 
Joseph. “Not to-day. A message, now.” 
“A message? Could you take the message 
in a wheelbarrow, Joseph?” 
“A barrer?” Joseph surveyed his arms 


you should care to earn a 


and legs, and then took a grip of the laced 
waistcoat with both hands. 
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“« A message in a wheelbarrow for a shilling, 
and a pair of collars and a black satin cravat 
to come home in, Joseph.” 

“ Gaffer,” said Joseph, “it’s a bargain.” 

Reuben’s message was Ezra Gold’s musical 
library, and the volumes having been carefully 
built up in a roomy wheelbarrow, Joseph set 
out with them at a leisurely pace towards his 
patron’s home. Reuben on first entering his 
uncle’s house had laid the green baize bag upon 
the table. When the books were all arranged, 
and Joseph had started away with them, 
Reuben re-entered. 

“T’ve brought the old lady back again, 
uncle,” he said. 

“ You've eased her down I hope, lad,” said 
the old man, untying the bag and drawing 
forth the violin. “That’s right. As for 
bringing her back again, you remember what 
used to be the sayin’ when you was a child, 
‘Give a thing and take a thing, that’s the 
devil’s plaything.’ I meant thee to keep her, 
lad. It’s a sin an’ a shame as such a voice 
should be silent.” 

“Uncle,” said Reuben, stammering some- 
what, “I scarcely like to take her. It seems 
like—like trespassing on your goodness.” 

“T won’t demean th’ old lady,” returned 
Ezra. ‘‘ Hercomeso’ the right breed to have 
all the virtues of her kind. Her’s a Stradi- 
varius, Reuben, and my grandfather gi’en 
fifty guineas for her in the year seventeen 
hundred an’ sixty-one. A king might mek a 
present of her toa king. And that’s why in 
the natural selfishness of a man’s heart I 
kep’ her all these ’ears hangin’ dumb and 
idle on the wall here. I take some shame to 
myself as I acted so, for you might ha’ had 
her half a dozen years ago, and ha’ done her 
no less than as much justice as I could iver 
ha’ done her myself at the best days of my 
life. Her’s yourn, my lad, and I only mek 
one bargain. If you should marry and have 
childern of your own, and one of ’em should 
be a player, he can have her, but if not, I ask 
you to will her to somebody as’ll know her 
value, and handle her as her deserves.”’ 

Reuben was embarrassed by the gift. 

“To tell the truth, uncle,” he said, “I 
should take her the more readily if I'd 
coveted her less.” 

“Bring her out into the gardin, lad,” 
returned his uncle. “ Let’s hear the ‘ Last 
Rose’ again.” 

Reuben followed the old man’s lead. His 
uncle’s housekeeper carried chairs to the grass 
plot, and there the old man and the young 
one sat down together in the summer air, and 
Reuben, drawing a little pitch-pipe from his 
pocket, sounded its note, adjusted the violin, 
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and played. Ezra set his elbows upon his 
knees and his chin in his hands, and sat to 
listen. 

“Lend her to me, lad,’”’ he said, when his 
nephew laid the instrument across his knees. 
“ T don’t know— I wonder Let’s see if 
there’s any of the old skill left.” His face 
was grey and his hands shook as he held them 
out. ‘Theer’s almost a fear upon me,” he 
said as he took the fiddle and tucked it 
beneath his chin. “No, no, I dar’ not. I 
doubt the poor thing ’ud shriek at me.” 

“* Nonsense, uncle,” answered Reuben, with 
a swift and subtle movement of the fingers 
of the left hand, such as only a violin-player 
could accomplish. “I doubt if there is such 
a thing as forgetting when once you have 
played. Try.” 

“ No,” said the old man, handing back the 
fiddle. “Idar’ not. I haven’t the courage 
for it. It’s a poor folly, maybe, for a man o’ 
my years to talk o’ breakin’ his heart over a 
toy like that, and yet, if the tone wasn’t to 
come after all! That'd bea bitter pill, Reuben. 
No, no. It’s a thousand to one the power’s 
left me, but theer’s just a chance it hasn’t. 
I feel it theer.” The gaunt left-hand fingers 
made just such a strenuous swift and subtle 
motion, as Reuben’s had made a minute 
earlier. ‘“ And yet it mightn’t be.” Reuben 
reached out the violin towards him, but he 
recoiled from it and arose. “No, no. I 
dar’n’t fail,” he said with a grey smile. “I 
dar’n’t risk it. Take her away, lad. No, 
lend her here. A man as hasn’t pluck enow 
in his inwards for a thing o’ that kind 
Lend her here !” 

He seized the instrument, tucked it once 
more beneath his chin, and with closed eyes 
laid the bow upon the strings. His left 
foot, stretched firmly out in advance of the 
right, beat noiselessly upon the turf as if it 
marked the movement of a prelude inaudible 
except to him. Then the bow gripped the 
strings, and sounded one soft long-drawn 
melancholy note. <A little movement of the 
brows, a scarcely discernible nod of the head 
marked his approval of the tone, and after 
marking anew the cadence of that airy prelude 
he began to play. For a minute or more his 
resolve and excitement carried him along, 
but suddenly a note sounded false, and he 
stopped. 

“ Ah-h-h!” he cried, shaking his head as 
if to banish the sound from his ears, “ take 
her, Reuben, take her. Give her a sweet 
note or two to take the taste o’ that out of 
her mouth. Poor thing! Strike up, lad— 
anything. Strike up!” 

Reuben dashed into “The Wind that 








shakes the Barley!” and Ezra, with his 
gaunt hands folded behind him, walked twice 
or thrice the length of the grass plot. 

“Theer’s no fool like an old fool,’ he 
said, when he paused at his nephew’s side. 
“'Theer’s nothing as is longed for like that 
as can niver be got at. Good-day, lad. Tek 
her away and niver let anybody maul her i’ 
that fashion again, poor thing. I'll rest 
a while. Good-day, Reuben.” 

Reuben thus dismissed shook hands and 
went his way, bearing his uncle’s gift with 
him. His way took him to Fuller's house, 
and, finding Ruth alone there, he displayed 
his treasure, and spent an hour in talk. If 
he had said then and there what he wanted 
to say the historic muse must needs have 
rested with him. But since, in spite of the 
promptings of his own desire, the favourable- 
ness of the time, and the delightful confu- 
sions of silence which overcame both Ruth 
and himself in the course of his visit, he 
said no more than any enthusiast in music 
might have said to any pretty girl who was 
disposed to listen to him, the historic muse 
is free to follow Joseph Beaker, with whom 
she has present business. 

In the ordinary course of things Joseph 
would have taken the shortest cut to his 
patron’s house, but to-day neither the weight 
of the barrow-load, which was considerable, 
nor Joseph’s objection to labour, which was 
strongly-rooted, could prevent him from 
taking the lengthier route, which lay along 
the village main street, and therefore took 
him where he had most chance of being 
observed. He made but slow progress, being 
constantly stopped by his admirers, and 
making a practice of sitting down outside 
any house the doors of which happened to be 
closed, and there waiting to be observed. 
Despite the lingering character of his jour- 
ney he had already passed the last house but 
one—Miss Blythe’s cottage—and was fore- 
casting in the dim twilight of his mind the 
impression he would make upon its inmate, 
when the little old maid herself went by 
without a glance. 

“ Arternoon, mum,” said Joseph, setting 
down the wheelbarrow, and spitting upon 
his hands to show how little he was conscious 
of the glory of his own appearance. 

“Good afternoon,’ said the old maid. 
“Ah! Joseph Beaker?” To Joseph’s great 
disappointment she took no notice of his 
attire, but her eye happening to alight upon 
the books she approached and turned one of 
them over. Poor Joseph was not accustomed 
to read the signs of emotion, or he might have 
noticed that the hand that turned the leaves 
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“What are these?” 
she asked. ‘ Where are you taking them?” 

“These be Mr. Ezra Gold’s music books,” 
he answered. “ He’s gi’en ’em to his nevew, 
and I’m a-wheelin’ of ’em home for him. 
Look here. See what his lordship’s gi’en 
to me.” 

But Miss Blythe was busily taking book 
after book, and was turning over the leaves 
as if she sought for something. Her hands 
were trembling more and more, and even 
Joseph thought it odd that so precise and 
neat a personage should have let her parasol 
tumble and lie unregarded in the dust. 

“Wheel them to my house, Joseph 
Beaker,” she said at last with a covert eager- 
ness. “I want to look at them. I should 
like to look at them.” 

“My orders was to wheel ’em straight 
home,’ returned Joseph. “I worn’t told to 
let nobody handle ’em, but it stands to 
rayson as they hadn’t ought to be handled.” 

“Wheel them to my door,” said the little 
old maid, stooping for her fallen sunshade. 
“T will give you sixpence.”’ 

“That’s another matter,” said Joseph 
sagely. “If a lady wants to look at ’em 
theer can’t be nothin’ again that, I should 
think.” 

The barrow was wheeled to Miss Blythe’s 
door, and Miss Blythe in the open air, with- 
out waiting to remove bonnet, gloves, or 
mantle, began to turn over the leaves of the 
books, taking one systematically after the 
other, and racing through them as if her life 


trembled curiously. 


depended on the task. Rapidly as she went 
to work at this singular task it occupied an 
hour, and when it was all over the prim 
starched old lady actually sat down upon her 
own doorstep with lax hands, and crushed 
her best new bonnet against the doorpost 
in a very abandonment of lassitude and 
fatigue. 

“ Done?” said Joseph, who had been sitting 
on the handle of the wheelbarrow, occa- 
sionally nodding and dozing in the pleasant 
sunlight. Miss Blythe arose languidly and 
gave him the promised sixpence. “ You’m 
a wonner to read, you be, mum,” he said, as 
he pocketed the coin. “I niver seed none 
on ’em goo at sich a pace as that. Some- 
times my lord’ll look at one side of a 
noospaper for a hour together. I've sin 
him do it.” 

Receiving no reply he spat upon his hands 
again, and started on the final course of his 
journey. Rachel closed the gate behind 
him, and walked automatically into her own 
sitting-room. 

“There is no fool like an old fool,” she said 
mournfully. Then with sudden fire—* I 
have known the man to be a villain these six- 
and-twenty years. Why should I doubt it 
now ?” 

And then, her starched dignity and her 
anger alike deserting her, she fell into a 
chair and cried, so long and so heartily, that 
at last, worn out with her grief, she fell 
asleep. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS—HOUSE OF LORDS, 
From a Drawing by Harry FuRNIss. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE House of 
Lords differs 
from the 
House of 
Commons in 
many respects 
beyond that 
of the here- 
ditary princi- 
ple. The two 
chambers are 
in their phy- 
From a Drawing by Harry Furxiss. sical aspects 
wholly dis- 

similar. In the House of Commons no effort 
has been made to achieve grandeur or even 
dignity of appearance. It is literally a work- 
shop, and is rigorously plain and businesslike 
in all its arrangements. I have heard from 
many people who visit the House of Commons 
for the first time an expression of surprise at 
the smallness of the chamber. The assembly 
fills so large a place in the mind of the world 
that, unconsciously, strangers imagine a 
magnificent hall of broad and lofty propor- 
tions. The House of Lords will more nearly 
gratify expectation of this character. It is a 
handsome, roomy chamber, dowered with the 
soft rich light that strays through stained 





THE BLACK ROD. 


glass windows. In the Commons every inch 
of space on the floor of the House is im- 
pressed into the service of members. Under 
the gallery by the door there is a row of 
benches which will accommodate a score or 
so of strangers. Otherwise no stranger may 
appear on the floor of the House whilst it is 
in session. In the Lords, at either end, there 
are comparatively roomy spaces for strangers. 
Ladies are admitted to little pens near the 
bar, and members of the Commons are at 
liberty to enter at will and take up standing 
room in this part of the House. 

At the other end, where the throne stands, 
there is space reserved for Privy Councillors 
and the eldest sons of peers. Mr. Gladstone, 
on the rare occasions of his visits to the 
House of Lords, does not stand within the 
rails, his favourite position being at the 
corner of the bench where the bishops sit. 
It was here, leaning upon the edge of the 
bench, he heard Lord Salisbury’s speech which 
settled the fate of the Franchise Bill in the 
autumn session of 1884. On great occasions 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Michael Beach, 
Sir Richard Cross, and other Privy Council- 
lors congregate behind the rail which guards 
the throne. I never saw Mr. Chamberlain 
availing himself of the privilege of listening 
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A SKETCH IN THE LOBBY. 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


to a debate in the Lords. He probably 
thinks his time might be more usefully em- 
ployed. I remember one night last session 
seeing a very small schoolboy, presumably 
the eldest son of a peer, standing by the rails 
side by side with Sir William Harcourt, both 
intently listening to a debate, a concatenation 
of circumstances that somehow recalled Land- 
seer’s picture of Dignity and Impudence. 
Whilst the chamber of the House of Lords 
is more imposing to look at it is not nearly 
so easy to speak in as its more modest neigh- 
bour. The House of Commons was not 
always endowed with the acoustical pro- 
perties which now make it one of the 
best chambers for debating purposes the 
world possesses. When the Commons first 
met in their new home it was found almost 
impossible for a man to make himself heard. 
All kinds of devices were tried, and finally 
the expedient of the glass roof was hit upon. 
It is among the things not generally known 
that the glass ceiling of the House of 
Commons hides a noble roof upon which 
skilled carvers bestowed infinite care. The 


Commons had to consider whether they would 
retain the fair proportions of their chamber 
or sacrifice them to utility. They chose the 
latter course, and so the beautiful roof is 
hidden away. Possibly a similar sacrifice of 
ornamentation might bring about equally” 
desirable results in the House of Lords. But 
the Lords stick to their architectural endow- 
ments and let their speeches take their 
chance. 

The number of peers who are successful in 
making themselves heard might be counted 
on the fingers of both hands. By a happy good 
fortune these are the very men whom the 
public desire to hear, Whilst the vast majority 
of the peers are practically inaudible in the 
press gallery, I cannot call to mind any in- 
dividual case in which the public interest 
materially suffers owing to the faulty acoustics 
of the chamber. Lord Granville and Lord 
Derby, it is true, can be followed throughout 
a speech only by painfully concentrated atten- 
tion. Lord Granville has a slight lisp which 
detracts from the clearness of his enunciation, 
and Lord Derby is a little thick in utterance. 
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Aware of their defect, these two noble lords 
make a point of turning towards the press 
gallery maintaining their voice at a high 
pitch. But Lord Beaconsfield made himself 
as well heard in the House of Lords as Mr. 
Disraeli was wont to do in the House of 
Commons. The same statement holds good 
with respect to Lord Iddesleigh. He has not 
a particularly sonorous voice nor does he 
uplift it far above conversation pitch. Yet, 
apparently without effort, he, the first time 
he spoke in the Lords, overcame the difficulty 
which has proved insurmountable to many 
of his peers. Lord Salisbury’s voice fills the 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


debate. They hoped that by meeting an hour 
earlier they would get some chance of speak- 
ing. The result has not justified their ardent 
expectation. Matters are now very much as 
they were heretofore, except that the House 
on the average adjourns earlier. The first 
principle of debate in the House of Lords is 
that, except under direst pressure, discussion 
shall be concluded in time to dress for eight 
o'clock dinner. 

There is no such thing in the Lords as 
debate in the sense that it exists in the 
House of Commons. There are some half dozen 
members whose opinion is looked for, and 


THE OPPOSITION BENCH. 


From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


chamber and echoes through the passages. 
Lord Cranbrook is distinctly heard. So is 
Lord Rosebery, and, so alas! is the Earl of 
Wemyss. These exceptions seem to show 
that perhaps after all the difficulty of which 
so much is heard is due rather to individual 
failing than to structural defects in the 
chamber. 

The House of Lords commences public 
business at a quarter past four, an innovation 
of recent date. A few years ago public 
business was approached an hour later, and 
the change was made at the instance of the 
younger section of peers who complained 
that they were practically shut out from 


this given there remains only to vote. The 
peers have no constituents and are freed from 
the necessity of periodically putting them- 
selves en evidence. It follows that as a 
rule debate in the House of Lords on a big 
subject frequently reaches a higher level than 
a debate in the House of Commons. In the 
latter case controversy is so woefully diluted 
with wordiness. Men who have something 
to say which the House would willingly hear 
are so handicapped by a rush of fussy and 
fluent mediocrity, that the vast tract of 
debate, regarded as a whole, reaches a pain- 
fully low level. In the Lords only the big 
men speak, and when they have said their 
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sav all is over. Thus it comes to pass that 
dinner at eight o’clock may be looked forward 
to with certainty. When Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Granville, and perhaps a couple of peers 
not sitting on the front benches have spoken, 
members just leave the House, and if any 
outsider wants to make a speech he finds 
himself without an audience, and so desists. 

Lord Denman is the only peer who syste- 
matically endeavours to struggle against this 
unwritten law. He is a harmless, elderly 
gentleman, something of the Mr. Dick type, 
who regards his parliamentary duties as a 
serious portion of his life. One of his pecu- 

















THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, 


From a Drawing by Harry Fursiss. 


liarities is to turn up in unexpected parts of 
the House and commence a statement which 
has neither beginning nor middle, and of 
which the end is long deferred. He affects 
the Liberal side, sometimes presenting him- 
self from a back bench in the rear of the 
bishops, sometimes speaking from below the 
gangway, and not infrequently appearing at 
the table in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lord Granville. This is a delicate attention 
probably due to the circumstance that more 
than once Lord Granville in blandest manner 
has intimated his regret that he has not been 
able to follow the remarks of the noble lord. 


\ 
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So Lord Denman draws as near as possible in 
order that he may be heard. 

For this there is a precedent in the other 
House created by Mr. Biggar. During his 
memorable four hours’ speech in the session 
of 1875, Mr. Biggar’s voice, at the end of 
three hours, began to fail. He was speaking 
from his usual place below the gangway, and 
his remarks were quite inaudible at the 
chair, a circumstance to which the Speaker 
called his attention. 

“ Very well, Mr. Speaker,” said Mr. Biggar, 
“ T will come across.” 

So gathering up his blue-books, his notes, 
his glass of water, and his spectacles, he 
crossed the gangway and planted himself in 
convenient contiguity to the Speaker. Thus 
Lord Denman takes pains that Lord Granville 
shall not lose the benefit of his remarks. 

Another peer between whom and the House 
there is difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ability or necessity of his being heard is 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell. Foreign 
policy is his forte, and he is as deep in the 
secrets of scheming continental potentates as 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett used to be when Mr. 
Gladstone was in office. Lord Stratheden 

has a curious way of walking about on 
tiptoe as if he shrank from interrupting 
some colloquy between the Three 

Emperors. He nearly always through- 
» out the session has a notice on the 
paper calling attention to some por- 

tentaus movement in foreign affairs. 
But when the appointed day comes 
he generally postpones the motion, 
which, remaining upon the paper, 
serves to keep Prince Bismarck, the 
Czar, or the French Government in 
a state of unremitting anxiety. In 
the Commons Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell and Lord Denman would 
be howled down if they attempted 
to interpose in public business ; in 
the Lords they are treated with a 
grave courtesy delightful to witness. 
They are peers whose patent of nobility is 
indisputable, and to suppose that a hereditary 
legislator could be slightly cracked would 
strike a blow at the very foundations of the 
House. 

Undoubtedly the foremost man in the 
House of Lords is the Marquis of Salisbury. 
A debater of great power, an orator of sin- 
gular felicity, he has in unbounded meaure 
that strong individuality which fascinates an 
assembly or a nation. He is always personally 
interesting, in the sensethat Lord Beaconsfield 
was, and that Lord Randolph Churchill is, a 
peculiar quality lacking alike in Mr. Gladstone 
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and Earl Granville. When either of these 
statesmen rise, people know, within certain 
bounds, pretty much what they will say or 
do. When Lord Salisbury presents himself 
at the table of the House of Lords there is 
nothing certain about him except that he 
will say something in a very striking manner. 
He scorns oratorical graces, and rarely makes 


words and get to action. Lord Salisbury 
does not make use of copious notes even 
when delivering his most important speeches. 
But the barbed phrases that drop carelessly 
from his lips are evidently well studied and 
laboriously prepared. 

In Lord Granville the Marquis often finds 
« foeman worthy of his steel. Lord Gran- 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


From a Drawing by Harry Furniss, 


long speeches. Having something to say he 
says it in the fewest possible words, and 
resumes his seat with alacrity. When ad- 
dressing the House he has a way of lounging 
over the table and chatting in a conversa- 
tional tone, as if deprecating the idea that 
he was making a speech. Life is too short 
for indulgence in set orations, and if we have 
anything to say let us say it in the fewest 


ville’s manner is the direct opposite to that 
of his political adversary. Lord Salisbury is 
scornfully overbearing, sometimes truculent, 
in his manner. Lord Granville is polite, 
deprecating, almost apologetic. Yet he some- 
times with smiling face and softly inflected 
voice manages to say some things which for 
bitterness cannot be excelled by the Marquis 
of Salisbury. There are possibly to-day 
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few intellectual treats of a higher character 
than to be present at a controversy in the 
House of Lords between the two leaders. 

Close behind the bench on which Earl 
Granville sits, in company with Lord North- 
brook, Lord Kimberly, Lord Derby, and 
other of his colleagues, is a notable figure 
with white hair, bushy white eyebrows, and 
pinky face. This is Lord Sherbrooke, better 
known as Mr. Robert Lowe. Lord Sher- 
brooke is a pretty close attendant upon the 
sittings of the House of Lords, but he never 
speaks. He seems to have accepted his pro- 
motion as a death warrant of his political 
position, and is content to vote whilst others 
debate. It was curious in bygone times to 
see Lord Beaconsfield intently watching his 
old foeman and possibly anticipating amid 
new circumstances a renewal of old conflict. 
But Lord Sherbrooke never opened his mouth. 
This vow of silence was doubtless imposed 
by physical inability. Mr. Lowe ‘in all his 
speeches in the House of Commons was 
accustomed to fortify himself with numerous 
notes. These he could doubtless prepare for 
the House of Lords with as much effect as 
he was wont to doin the House of Commons ; 
but the difficulty of deciphering them after 
they are written out grows upon him. 

lt is more than six years since Lord Sher- 
brooke made the painful discovery that his 
career as a parliamentary orator was drawing 
to aclose. Early in the session of 1879, being 
then in the House of Commons, he rose to 
take part in a debate on a vote of censure 
on the Government, moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke. A great deal was looked for from 
this interposition, and Mr. Lowe had evi- 
dently made a special effort to meet general 
anticipation. He got along successfully for 
a quarter of an hour. Then arose the 
necessity for citing extracts from blue-books 
in support of his argument. Taking up his 
notes he began to search for a particular 
memorandum, but could not find it. He 
floundered on for a while, and abruptly re- 
sumed his seat. That was his last- speech in 
the House of Commons, and he has not 
attempted to fight against fortune in the 
House of Lords. 

Oddly enough many of Mr. Lowe’s con- 
temporaries in the House of Commons have 
accepted their translation to the House of 
Lords as a condemnation to habitual silence. 
There is Lord Aberdare, who, as Mr. Bruce, 
sometime Home Secretary, was well known 
in the House of Commons and a regular 
participator in debate. He has not been 
wholly silent in the Lords; but is so rarely 
heard that his name is forgotten by the 


public. Lord Emly, late Mr. Monsell, Post- 
master-General in Mr. Gladstone’s former 
administration, is equally dumb. Nor does 
Lord Cardwell speak now that the ‘attack 
upon the short service system has lapsed. 
Lord Carlingford, the Mr. Chichester Fortes- 
cue of earlier times, is more suecessful in 
keeping a front place. But Lord Alington, 
who, as Mr. Gerard Sturt, once electrified 
the House of Commons and delighted the 





TARL GRANVILLE, 


From a Drawing by Harnry Furniss. 


Prince of Wales, who happened to be in the 
gallery, by adisquisition on horse-flesh, rests on 
his laurels. Nor does Lord Lamington (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) ever confide to the House 
of Lords those deep thoughts on foreign 
affairs with which, in days not long gone by, 
the House of Commons was made periodically 
familiar. Lord Wolverton, who as whip in 
the Parliament of 1868 was not accustomed 
to make long speeches, has naturally subsided 
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into the grave silence most popular in the 
House of Lords. ‘So has Mr. Cowper Temple, 
now Lord Mount Temple, who grows more 
than ever like the ghost of Lord Palmerston. 
Even Lord Coleridge only rarely favours the 
House of Lords with one of those elaborate 
and bloodless orations, dropped in silver-toned 
notes that may sometimes affect the mind 
but never touch the heart. 

But if these once familiar denizens of the 


LORD SHERBROOKE. 


From a Drawing by Harry Fcrstss. 


House of Commons modestly shrink from 
lengthening debate in the House of Lords 
there are at least two recruits from the other 
House who have diligently and not unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to make up the average of 
speech-making. Theseare the Earlof Wemyss, 
long known inthe Commonsas Lord Elcho, and 
Lord Brabourne who has accomplished a rare 
feat in political history. Most frequently, as 
in the cases cited above, a man who has made 





a name for himself in the Commons is con- 
tent to sink into obscurity in the House of 
Lords. But Lord Brabourne has achieved a 
wider notoriety than Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen enjoyed. There were circumstances 
attendant. upon his introduction to the 
House of Lords that might have been ex- 
pected powerfully to co-operate with ordinary 
influences in inducing a retiring attitude. 
But from the first Lord Brabourne took 
the House of Lords by the button-hole and 
insisted that the time had already come 
“when it should hear him.” He took up a 
position on the cross benches, which has many 
advantages. It brings a man in personal 
contiguity with princes of the royal blood. 
A noble lord sitting on the cross benches may 
touch the hem of the garment of the Prince 
of Wales, or sit within reach of hand of the 
Duke of Cambridge. Beyond this there is a 
peculiarity about the cross benches that would 
not seem to recommend it to a modest and 
blushing young peer. It is the most promin- 
ent position in the House, set in the middle 
of the floor and dominating either side. Lord 
Brabourne, however, temporarily setting aside 
his natural modesty made a dash at one of 
these favoured seats on the night he entered 
the House, and thence, with amazing fre- 
quency, he rises to address an audience whose 
personal hostility is barely disguised under 
an attitude of frigid politeness 

Up to within the last three months of the 
session the familiar figure of Lord Brabourne, 
with white hat adorned with a black band 
curiously reminiscent of Ally Sloper—was to 
be found on the cross benches. But about a 
fortnight before Lord Salisbury came into 
office he with singular prescience discovered 
that the Conservative camp was the only 
place in which he could possess his soul in 
patience, and thither he went, the black- 
banded white hat now gleaming in the ranks 
of the Conservative host. 

Lord Wemyss still remains on the cross 
benches, and is not likely from any such im- 
pulses of a sensitive conscience as have moved 
Lord Brabourne to vacate a place so admir- 
ably suited for haranguing the House. The 
House of Lords regards the Earl of Wemyss 
in a manner very different from that with 
which it looks upon the politician who, boxing 
the political compass, has literally sat in every 
part of the House. The peers think Lord 
Wemyss is perhaps a little verbose ; but at 
least he is an honest man, of single mind, 
who follows his lights and endeavours to 
instruct his fellow men. Old members of the 
House of Commons looking down from the 
gallery upon the Earl of Wemyss, as with 
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forefinger outstretched, body bent forward 
with persuasive gesture, and countenance lit 
up with thorough self-enjoyment, listen for a 
while with pleased contentment. It is like a 
man who has crossed the Channel, and in snug 
fire-lighted room at the hotel hears the wind 
blow and the sea roar. He has had his bad 
time. But it is past and will come no 
more. For more than forty years they had 
Lord Elcho in the House of Commons, and 
have, perforce, listened to these long-winded 
orations, with reiteration pointed by the re- 
morseless forefinger, and on the face of the 
orator this provoking look of almost ecstatic 


Egypt, India, South Africa, the Afghan 
Question, the Budget, Parliamentary Reform, 
and Bi-metallism might all be touched upon 
under the wide field of this resolution. Lord 
Wemyss made the most of it, and for some- 
thing little short of two mortal hours he 
reasoned with the yawning peerage. 

Looking round the House of Lords and 
thinking with respect of the hereditary 
principle, one is struck by the fact that 
our old nobility do not contribute anything 
beyond an infinitesimal proportion of the 
strength and dignity .of the Legislature. 
When we mention Lord Salisbury, Lord 
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enjoyment of his speech. Let the Lords 
have a little of it now. 

To do them justice they have had a good 
deal of it, and have borne it with the patience 
and courage worthy of the old renown of the 
English baron. On the very eve of the dis- 
solution, Lord Wemyss, @ propos des bottes, 
placed on the order book of the House a 
resolution raising the whole question of 
Liberal and Conservative policy and adminis- 
tration at home and abroad. This was a 
comprehensive heading that would permit of 
divergations into all the political questions of 
to-day, to-morrow, and yesterday. Ireland, 


Derby, the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Car- 
narvon, the list of foremost debaters whose 
peerage dates beyond the present generation 
is completed. Of these Lord Granville can 
scarcely be reckoned among the old nobility, 
since his patent of peerage does not date 
beyond 1833, whilst the Herberts, whose 
representation I have included in diligent 
effort to swell the list, were raised to the 
peerage only in 1793. Here, out of the 
long roll of the English peerage, are six men 
who by their personal talents have lifted 
themselves into a prominent place in English 
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political life. The bright particular stars of 
debate in the House of Lords have, with few 
exceptions, been drawn from the common 
people, and have in recent days been known 
as Lord Cairns, Lord Selborne, Lord Coleridge, 
Lord Cockburn, and the like. 

Lord Shaftesbury holds a unique position 
in the House. Throughout the civilised world 
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his name is a household word. His life is 
recognised as the epitome of practical loving- 
kindness. When, years ago, he sat in the 
Commons as Lord Ashley, he was wont to 
take a moderate share of the duties of debate. 
But he has never taken an active part in the 
business of the House of Lords, and has now 
dropped out of it entirely, except when his 


sympathies are aroused by approach to the 
subjects to which he has devoted a long and 
honourable life. When he rises he is listened 
to from both sides with unfeigned respect 
and personal esteem.! 

Lord Lytton has not achieved that position 
which possibly his talents, certainly his 
expectation, led him to look for. He is not 
a habitual participator in debate. When he 
returned from India he delivered a long and 
elaborate defence of his policy as Viceroy 
which had been bitterly and persistently 
attacked. There is a literary flavour about 
his carefully prepared orations, which, though 
excellent in quality, does not recommend 
itself to an audience. The House of Lords 
shares the instincts of common humanity at 
least to this extent, that it would rather 
hear in debate the halting sentences of a 
man struggling to express thoughts which 
the course of debate has fired, than to have 
recited to it an essay calmly written in the 
seclusion of the library. Lord Lytton’s 
speeches are really Quarterly Review articles, 
and after the recitation has gone forward a 
little while members begin to yawn, or openly 
go to sleep, or furtively leave the House. 

Lord Dunraven is one of those men of 
whom his friends are accustomed to say that 
he might be anything he pleased. Unfor- 
tunately Lord Dunraven pleases to be nothing 
particular. He is a man of conspicuous 
ability and wide knowledge, both of men 
and affairs. He is a ready and effective 
speaker, his pointed speech being frequently 
irradiated by flashes of quiet humour. He 
is, more than anything I know in flesh and 
blood, akin to some of Ouida’s wonderful heroes 
—whether Russian princes or English peers— 
born to a high position, endowed with some- 
thing like genius, able to do anything and 
ending by doing nothing. One night Lord 
Dunraven will appear in the House of Lords 
and deliver an incisive, eloquent, even states- 
manlike speech on some question of high 
policy ; on the next morning he sets off for 
some remote country, the more inaccessible 
in approach and the more uncomfortable as 
a residence the more attractive. Lord Dun- 
raven is still young, and may yet seriously 
settle down to politics. If he should so 
decide he will make for himself a high 
position in the House of Lords, and that is 
surely worth a man’s ambition. 

Lord Redesdale has been Chairman of 
Committees and Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Lords for thirty-four years. A short time 
ago it was reported that with the present 

1 Since this was in type Lord Shaftesbury’s useful 
life has been brought to an honoured close. 
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Parliament he would retire from his position, 
a report which he curtly contradicted. There 
are few figures more familiar in and about 
the House of Lords than the stout one 
dressed in squarely-cut black clothes, trousers 
just reaching to the ankle, displaying a 
glimpse of white stocking over the broad- 
soled shoe. Lord Redesdale, by virtue of 
his office, always wears a white necktie, and 
his general appearance gives some credit (per- 
haps gave birth) to the story that a young peer 
recently come into his inheritance strolling in- 
to the lobby of the House, handed his coat and 
stick to the Chairman of Committees under the 
impression that he was one of the attendants. 
There is, perhaps, some doubt as to the 
noble lord’s efficiency as chairman, but none 
of the peremptoriness of his manner in carry- 
ing out his duties. Lord Redesdale’s way of 
putting the question is highly characteristic. 
Supposing he is dealing with a measure pro- 
moted by the Conservative Government, this 
is how he deals with it :— 

“Clause Five. Question is that clause five 
be added to the bill? Those-that-are-of-that- 
opinion-say-Content-the-contrary-not-content- 
the-Contents-have-it. Clauses Six, Seven, 
and Eight. Question is that these clauses 
be here added? Those-who-are,” &e. 

No one but a very hardened peer dare 
interpose, and it is only exceedingly ready 
ones who could find an opportunity. Lord 
Redesdale’s little ways greatly amused Lord 
Beaconsfield, who made him an earl. The 
late Premier was not in the House long 
enough to try a fall with the irrascible and 
autocratic chairman, and indeed it is only the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Earl Granville who 
ever venture todo so. There is an instance 
of parliamentary debate which illustrates the 
graciousness of Lord Redesdale’s manner and 
the ready, genial humour of Lord Granville. 
Thirty years ago, on the 15th May, 1855, 
during a debate on the war with Russia 
several ladies had obtained seats on the back 
benches of the House itself, an unusual 
position, though always secured to them on the 
oecasions of the opening or the prorogation 
of Parliament. Lord Redesdale drew atten- 
tion to this, complaining of its effect upon 
the appearance of the House. 

“It makes the place look more like a 
casino than anything else,” he growled. “TI 
hope the irregularity will not be repeated, 
for I know at least one peer who would have 
spoken but for his unwillingness to address 
an audience of this kind.” 

“T accept as fully satisfactory,” said Earl 
Granville, “my noble friend’s explanation of 
the reason why some of the speeches delivered 


on the other side have, in the opinion of the 
supporters of ministers, been less effective 
than usual.” The House laughed, and the 
ladies tittered; but Lord Redesdale never 
could see anything in Earl Granville’s polished 
little darts. 

In no respect is the physical and material 
difference between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons more strongly marked 
than in respect of the lobbies. The lobby of 
the House of Commons is one of its most 
important and indispensable appanages. 
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Recent regulations have robbed it of some 
of its bustling appearance. But the fact 
remains that there are many nights in the 
session when more real business is transacted 
in the lobby of the House of Commons than 
under the eye of the Speaker. The lobby of 
the Lords is much smaller than that across 
the way, and is glorified by a brass gate 
that is worth a journey to see. The principal 
members of the Commons stroll out into 
their lobby to talk with each other or with 
friends from the outer world. The Lords 








never gossip, and save when they come stream- 
ing forth after a big division the lobby has a 
deserted, almost ghostly look, intensified by 
the upright rails and hooks placed for hats 
and coats. All the pegs are labelled, and 
the highly-favoured stranger strolling in here 
will look with awe upon a big, rather broad 
brimmed hat on a peg labelled “ Marquis of 
Salisbury’; on a walking-stick which is all 
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that represents the grace and courtliness of 
Earl Granville; on the mysterious cloak 
attached to the name “ Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell,” and seeming to wrap within its 
dark folds the secret history of European 
statecraft; or a time-worn inverness over 
which the name of Lord Sherbrooke blinks. 
Twice a year at least this lobby resounds 
to the tread of an impatient crowd pressing 
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forward to get a good seat or standing place 
in the House of Lords. These are the Com- 
mons going to attend the ceremony of the 
opening of Parliament, or its prorogation. 
First comes the Sergeant-at-arms with mace 
on his shoulder. Behind, the Speaker in wig 
and gown, his train borne upby a gentlemanof 
dignified appearance, Close in the rear is the 
chaplain, then a minister or two, and finally 
her Majesty’s faithful Commons laughing and 
talking and stamping and crushing as if they 
were in quite a common place. 

On the rare occasions, in recent days ex- 
clusively coincidental with Lord Beaconsfield’s 
reign, when the Queen opens Parliament in 
person, the scene in the Lords is worthy of the 
dignity of the historical chamber. Peers who 
are never seen in the place come then to ren- 
der homage to the Sovereign ; ambassadors, 
glittering with orders, crowd their appointed 
place ; noble ladies, gleaming with jewels, 
fill one side of the House and throng the 
galleries. All the royal princes and princesses 
accompany the Queen, and though little is 
done and less said the spectacle is worth pre- 
serving. But when it comes to the simwlacre, 
the opening of Parliament by Royal Commis- 
sion, the grand pageant is replaced by a 
pitiable mockery. The ceremony is in these 
days without practical value, and everything 
is done to make it as ludicrous as it is useless. 
Of the ceremonies of opening Parliament by 
Royal Commission or proroguing it, the latter 
is naturally the more melancholy spectacle. 
At the opening of a session there is some 
slight flush of interest and excitement ; men 
are fresh back to town and are greedy for 
any little excitement, whether political or 
social, There is, moreover, the Queen’s Speech 
which broadly indicates ministerial intention 
during the coming session. 

But in the ceremony of prorogation, 
whilst it is almost identical with that of the 
opening of Parliament, everything combines 
to bring its mournful ludicrousness into fuller 
light. Every one is tired to death of politics, 
and of his fellow men. All that can be 
done in a session is accomplished, curiosity is 
sated, and energy sapped. Yet here, on the 
bench before the woolsack, sit the five cloaked 
figures with three-cornered hats completing 
their disguise. The cloaks are red, slashed 
with dirty ermine that suggest a second-hand 
source of temporary borrowing. A few ladies 
in morning dress sit on the otherwise deserted 
benches. ‘Two or three peers of junior official 
position make a House. At the bar stands 
the Speaker, with the Sergeant-at-Arms and 
mace on one side and the chaplain on the 
other. Behind straggle a few blasé com- 
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An air of deep depression dwells 
lifted by the 


moners. 
over the place, and is not 
mummery that follows. 
When the Speaker and the Commons have 
assembled in obedience to the summons of 
Black Rod, the two wigged and gowned 
clerks, who have sat at the end of the table, 
rise and stand apart, the one on the right 
hand of the table, the other on the left. He 
on the right produces a prodigious parchment 
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another hand creeps upward ; another cocked 
hat is uplifted; and another figure resumes 
its immobility. Thus the whole five Com- 
missioners are in succession named with low 
bowing from the clerk and deliberate recog- 
nition of identity on their part. 

This takes up a deal of time that might 
well be spared at the end of a busy session. 
But it is nothing to what follows. There is 
a” more or less mighty pile of Bills which, 
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from which he reads out the Commission of 
“our trusty and well beloved cousins,” the 
mysterious figures on the bench before the 
woolsack. As he names each a hand steals 
forth from under the cloak, solemnly goes up 
to the peaked hat, uplifts it, replaces it, and 
withdraws beneath the cloak. The clerk 
reads on till he comes to another name, 
whereat he makes low obeisance in the direc- 
tion of the woolsack. Another figure moves: 


having passed both Houses of Parliament, 
now await the royal assent. The clerk on 
the right hand side of the table taking up 
these bills one by one, first bows low to the 
cloaked figures, ducking as if a sustaining 
bolt had been suddenly withdrawn from the 
region of the small of his back. He reads 
out the title of the Bill, whereupon commences 
the task of the clerk on the left. If it bea 
money Bill this functionary, first bowing low 
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DR. BARRERE. 


CHAPTER I. 


R. BARRERE was a young 
man who was beginning 
to make his way. In the 
medical profession, as in 
most others, this is not a 
very easy thing to do, and 
no doubt he had made some 
mistakes. He had given 

offence in his first practice to the principal 

person in the little town where he had set 
up his surgery by explaining that certain 
symptoms which his patient believed to mean 
heart disease were due solely to indigestion ; 
and he still more deeply offended that gentle- 
man’s wife by telling her that her children 
were overfed. These are follies which a more 
experienced medical man would never commit ; 
but this one was young and fresh from those 
studies in which, more than in any other pro- 
fession, things have to be called by their right 
names. In his next attempt he had nearly got 
into more serious trouble still, by his devotion 
to an interesting and difficult case, in which, 
unfortunately, the patient was a woman. 

From this he came out clear, with no stain on 

his character, as magistrates say. But for a 

doctor, as often for a woman,.it is enough 

that evil has been said. The slander, though 
without proof, has more or less a sting, and 
is recollected when all the circumstances—the 
disproval, the clearing-up, even the facts of 
the case have been forgotten. He was, 
therefore, not without experience when he 
came to settle in the great town of Pool- 
borough, which might be supposed large 
enough and busy enough to take no note of 
those village lies and tempests in a teapot. 

And this proved to be the case. He was 

young, he was clever, he was aw courant of 

all the medical discoveries, knew everything 
that had been discovered by other men, and 
was not without little discoveries and inven- 





tions of his own. He was still young, a few 
years over thirty, at the age which combines 
the advantages of youth and of maturity, 
strong in mind and in body, loving work, and 
fearing nothing. If his previous encounters 
with the foolish side of humanity had dimin- 
ished in some degree his faith in it, and 
opened his eyes to the risks which those who 
think no evil are apt to run in their first con- 
flict with the stupidities and base ideas of 
men, he had yet not suffered enough to make 
him bitter, or more than wary in his dealings 
with the narrow and uncomprehending. He 
no longer felt sure of being understood, or 
that a true estimate of his intentions and 
motives was certain ; but he did not go to the 
opposite extreme as some do, and take it for 
granted that his patients and their surround- 
ings were incapable of doing him justice. 
He was sobered, but not embittered. He 
was wise enough neither to show too much 
interest, nor to betray too great an indiffer- 
ence. He listened seriously to the tale of 
symptoms which were nothing to anybody 
but their narrator, and he restrained his 
excitement when a matter of real importance, 
something delicate and critical, came under 
his view. Thus it was proved that he had 
learned his lesson. But he did not despise 
his fellow creatures in general, or think all 
alike guilty of affectation and self-regard, 
which showed that he had not learned that 
lesson with extravagance. He was kind, but 
not too kind. He was clever, but not so 
clever as to get the alarming character of an 
experimentalist—in short, he was in every 
way doing well and promising well. When 
the untoward accident occurred which cut 
short his career in Poolborough he was uni- 
versally well thought of and looked upon as 
a rising man. 

It may be well before going further to 
indicate certain particulars in his antece- 
dents which throw light upon Dr. Barrére’s 
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to the Commissioners, turns his head slightly 
to the left, and over his shoulder literally 
chucks at the Speaker and the assembled 
Commons the phrase, “ La reyne remercie ses 
bons sujets, accepte leur bénévolence, et ainsi le 
veult.”” If it be an ordinary measure, he says 
with the same deprecating gesture towards 
the Commons, “ La reyne le veult.” Whether 
there are ten or two hundred bills exactly 
the same process must be gone through. 
First, the clerk on the right-hand side bows 
to the Commissioners ; secondly, he recites 


the name of the Bill; thirdly, he bows 
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This burlesque of pagentry is more than 
ludicrous ; it makes considerable demand on 
the public time. Not only at the beginning 
and end of the session is the mummery of 
the Royal Commission practised, but at 
frequently recurrent intervals during the 
busiest time of the session Black Rod appears 
at the door of the House of Commons and 
summons busy men to leave their affairs 
and go over to the Lords to play this 
melancholy little game. If the fiction of the 
royal assent is to be maintained it is surely 
worth the assistance of the royal presence. 





TWO LORD CHANCELLORS—LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND AND LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND, 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


again ; fourthly, the clerk on the left-hand 
side bows to the Commissioners ; fifthly, with 
scornful gesture of disregard, he throws over 
his shoulder to the awed Commons the as- 
surance of the royal assent ; sixthly, he heaves 
a little sigh of sympathy with the Commis- 
sioners for being troubled by this necessity 
of meeting common people ; seventhly, he 
bows again, and his colleague takes up the 
next Bill and the whole process is gone over 
again, the phrase, “ La reyne le veult,” rising 
and falling over the deserted House like the 
cry of the curlew on a distant desolate rock. 


Failing that, it might be dispensed with with 
distinct advantage to public business and the 
dignity of Parliament. 

There is, as it happens just now, one bit of 
human interest in this discordant mummery. 
The little elderly gentleman who stands on 
the left of the table and chants his mournful 
refrain, “ La reyne le veult,” bears the name of 
Disraeli. He was brother to the great 
statesman who but lately filled the premier 
place in the House of Lords, and is an inte- 
resting personal link with a memory that will 
never die as long as English history lives. 

Henry W. Lucy. 























in the life of a third member of their house- 
hold—a son and brother whom “the “ best 
people” in Poolborough had ceased to invite, 
and whose name when it was mentioned was 
accompanied with shakings of the head and 
looks of disapproval. Dr. Barrére did not 
even see Jim Surtees until he had been ac- 
quainted with his mother and sister for 
nearly a year—not that he was absent, but 
only that his haunts and associates were not 
theirs. He was a young man who had never 
done well. He had been far more highly 
educated than was usual with the young men 
of Poolborough ; instead of being sent into 
the counting-house in his youth he had been 
sent to Cambridge, which was all his father’s 
pride and folly, the critics said, exempting 
Mrs. Surtees from blame in a manner most 
unusual. It was supposed that she had dis- 
approved. She had come of a Poolborough 
family, in business from father to son, and 
knew what was necessary ; but Surtees was 
from the country, from a poor race of coun- 
ty people, and was disposed to think busi- 
ness beneath him, or at least to consider it 
as a mere stepping-stone to wealth. When 
he died so much less well off than was ex- 
pected, leaving his family but poorly provided 
for, then was the moment when Jim Surtees 
might have proved what was in him, and 
stepped into the breach, replaced his mother 
and sister in their position, and restored the 
credit of his father’s name. In that case all 
the old friends would have rallied round him ; 
they would have backed him up with their 
credit, and given him every advantage. At 
such moments and in such emergencies mer- 
cantile men are at their best. No one would 
have refused the young mana helping hand 
—they would have hoisted him upon their 
shoulders into his father’s place ; they would 
have helped him largely, generously, man- 
fully. Alas! Jim Surtees did then and there 
show what was in him. He had neither 
energy nor spirit nor ambition, nor any care 
for his father’s name or his mother’s comfort. 
He said at once that he knew nothing about 
business. What could he do? it was entirely 
out of his way. He scarcely knew what it 
was his father dealt in. Cotton? Yes—but 
what did he know about cotton, or book- 
keeping, or anything? The young man was 
interviewed by all who knew him; he was 
sent for by the greatest merchants in Pool- 
borough. What he ought to do was set 
before him by everybody who had any 
right to speak, and by a great many who 
had none. But nothing moved him. He 
knew nothing about business—he would do 
nothing in it. Why should he try what 
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he could not do? And with these replies he 
baffled all the anxious counsellors who were 
so eager to convince him to the contrary. Then 
there were situations suggested, even pro- 
vided, for him ; but these were all subject to 
the same objections. Finally it came about 
that Jim Surtees did nothing. He had not 
been long enough at Cambridge to take his 
degree. He was modest about his own 
capacities even when pupils were suggested 
to him. He did not know enough to teach, 
he declared, till his modesty drove the anxious 
advisers distracted. What was to be done? 
Jim Surtees eluded every expedient to make 
him do anything. At last he dropped alto- 
gether, and the best people in Poolborough 
were conscious of his existence no more. 
These were the circumstances of the Surtees 
family when Dr. Barrére made their acquaint- 
ance. He thought for some time that the two 
ladies lived alone, and that their withdrawal 
from society was somewhat absurd, based as it 
was on that delusion about Mrs. Surtees’ 
health ; but a little further information made 
him change his mind. He changed his mind 
about several things, modifying his first im- 
pressions as time went on. He had thought 
the mother one of those imaginary invalids 
who enjoy that gentle level of ill-health which 
does not involve much suffering, and which 
furnishes a pretty and interesting ré/e for 
many unoccupied women ; and he had thought 
her daughter an angelic creature, whose faith 
in her mother’s migraines was such that she 
cheerfully and sweetly gave up the pleasures 
of her youth in order to minister to them. 
But as Dr. Barrére changed from a doctor 
into a friend ; as he began to ask admittance 
at times when he was not called for, and 
when, last seal of a growing intimacy, he 
began to venture to knock at the door in 
the evening after dinner—a privilege which 
he pleaded for as belonging to the habits of 
his French ancestry (of which he knew so 
little)—his eyes were speedily opened to 
many things which a morning visitor would 
never have divined. The first time he did 
so, he perceived to his astonishment Agnes 
on the landing, half concealed by the turn of 
the staircase, eagerly looking down to see 
who it was ; and her mother, though so little 
able to move about, was at the door of 
the little drawing-room, looking flushed and 
wretched, far more ill than when he had 
been called in to prescribe for her. For 
whom was it that they were looking? It 
could not be for himself, whom nobody had 
expected, whom they received with a tremu- 
lous kindness, half relieved, half reluctant. 
After a few such visits he began to see 
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character and idiosyncracies. He was of 
French origin, as may be perceived by his 
name. The name was not so distinctly French 
as held by his father and grandfather, who 
ignored the nationality, and wrote it phoneti- 
cally Barraire. In their days, perhaps, a 
French origin was not an advantage. But 
in the days when Arnold Barrére was at 
college this prejudice had disappeared, and 
he was himself delighted to resort to the old 
orthography, and liked his friends to remem- 
ber the accent which it pleased him to employ. 
Perhaps the keen logical tendency of his 
mind and disposition to carry everything 
out to its legitimate conclusion with a 
severity which the English love of com- 
promise and accident prevents, were more 
important signs of his origin than even the 
accent over the e. Dr. Barrére for his 
part did not like to elude the right and 
logical ending either of an accent or a disease. 
It annoyed him even that his patient should 
recover in an irregular way. He liked the 
symptoms to follow each other in proper 
sequence ; and the end which was foreseen and 
evident was that which he preferred to have 
occur, even when the avoidance of it, and 
deliverance of the sufferer were due to his 
own powers. Like his nation, or rather like 
the nation of his forefathers, he was disposed 
to carry out everything to its logical end. 
His outward man, like his mind, bore evidence 
of his parentage. He was about the middle 
height, of a light and spare figure, with a 
thickly-growing but short and carefully 
cropped black beard, his complexion rather 
dark but very clear, his voice somewhat high- 
pitched for an Englishman, with an animated 
manner, and a certain sympathetic action of 
head and hand when he talked, scarcely enough 
to be called gesticulation, yet more than 
usually ‘accompanies English speech. He 
seemed, in short, to have missed the influence 
of the two generations of English mothers and 
manners which might have been supposed to 
subdue all peculiarities of race, and to have 
stepped back to the immediate succession of 
that Arnold Barrére who was the first to bring 
the name to this island. These individual 
features gave a certain piquancy, many people 
thought, to the really quite English breeding 
of the doctor, who had never so much as 
crossed the Channel, and knew little more 
French than was consistent with a just 
placing of the accents, especially upon the 
letter e. 

It would be unnecessary to enter into 
full detail of how he formed acquaintance 
with the Surtees, and came to the degree of 
intimacy which soon developed into other 
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thoughts. It is a proper thing enough in 
a story, though not very true to real life, 
to describe a young doctor as falling in love, 
by a sick bed, with the angel-daughter who 
is the best nurse and ministrant that a sick 
parent can have. Members of the medical 
profession are not more prone than other men 
to mingle their affections with the require- 
ments of their profession, and probably a 
devoted nurse is no more the ideal of a young 
doctor than a good model is that of a painter. 
As a matter of fact, however, it was while 
attending Mrs. Surtees through a not very 
dangerous or interesting illness that Dr. 
Barrére made the acquaintance of Agnes. 
He might just as well have met her in the 
society which he frequented sparingly, for 
there was no particular difference in her 
sphere and his: but there were reasons why 
Miss Surtees went little out, less than most 
young women of her age. Her family was 
one of those which had ranked amongst the 
best in Poolborough in the time of their 
wealth, and no one could say still that their 
place was not with “ the best people”’ of the 
town. But with a mercantile community 
more than any other (though also more or less 
in every other) wealth is necessary for the 
retaining of that position. Women who go 
afoot cannot keep up with those who have 
carriages and horsesat their command, neither 
can a girl in whose house no dances, no 
dinners, no entertainments, are ever given, 
associate long on easy terms with those who 
are in the full tide of everything, going 
everywhere, and exchanging hospitalities 
after the lavish fashion of wealthy com- 
mercial society. And this was not the only 
reason that kept Agnes Surtees out of the 
world. There was one more urgent which 
was told, and one which no one named but 
every one understood. The first was the 
delicate health of her mother. Dr. Barrére 
was aware that there was not very much in 
this. He knew that had she been able to 
drive about as did the ladies who were so 
sorry for her, and clothe herself in furs and 
velvet, and take change of air whenever she 
felt disposed, there would have been little the 
matter with Mrs. Surtees. But he was too 
sensible to breathe a word on this subject. 
He held his tongue at first from discretion, 
and afterwards because he had found out for 
himself why it was that Mrs. Surtees’ 
delicate health was kept before the public of 
Poolborough. It took him some time to 
make this discovery ; but partly from hints 
of others, and partly from his own perceptions, 
he found it out at last. 

It was that these two ladies were involved 
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that the minds of these poor ladies were 
divided between pleasure in his society and 
fear to have him there. If he stayed a little 
longer than usual he saw that they became 
anxious, the mother breathless, with a desire 
to have him go away: and that even Agnes 
would accompany him down stairs with an 
eager alacrity as if she could not be com- 
fortable till she had seen him out of the 
house. And yet they were always kind, 
liked him to come, looked for him, even 
would say a word which showed that they 
had noted his absence if for a week or so 
he did not appear: although while he was 
there they were ever watchful, starting at 
every sound, hurrying him away if he stayed 
beyond his time. The sight of a tall figure 
lurching along the street, of some one 
fumbling with a latch-key, of which he was 
sometimes conscious as he went away, 
was scarcely necessary at last to make him 
aware what it was that occasioned this 
anxiety. Mrs. Surtees saw love dawning in 
the doctor’s eyes. She would not shut out 
from her patient girl the chances of a happier 
lot : but what if the doctor should meet Jim ! 
see him coming home sodden and stupid, or 
noisy and gay. As Dr. Barrére became 
intimate they had spoken to him of Jim. 
He was studying hard, he was writing, he 
was always busy, he was not fond of society. 
There were so many reasons why he should 
never appear. And by and by the doctor, 
with a great ache of pity, had learned all 
these excuses by heart, and penetrated their 
secret, and misconstrued their actions and 
habits no more. 

Finally the doctor made-the acquaintance 
of Jim, and to his great surprise not only 
liked him, but understood why the mother 
and sister were not always miserable, how 
life varied with them from day to day, and 
how even Mrs. Surtees was often cheerful, 
though never unwatchful, never at ease. 
Dr. Barrére thought with justice that nothing 
could be more miserable, more inexcus- 
able, than the life the young man was 
leading. In theory fate should have put 
into every honest hand a whip to scourge 
such a good-for-nothing. And sometimes the 
doctor felt a righteous wrath, a desire to 
scourge till the blood came: but it was not 
so much out of moral indignation as out of 
an exasperated liking, an intolerable pity. 
What might happen in the house in those 
awful moments when all was silent, and every- 
body at rest save the mother and sister 
watching for Jim’s return at night, neither 
the doctor nor any one knew. But at other 
moments Dr. Barrére found it impossible to 


resist, any more than the women did, the 
charm of a nature which had not lost its 
distinction even in the haunts where he had 
lost everything else. He even tried to 
attract and draw to himself the prodigal, 
entertaining visions on the subject and 
fancying how, if there were a man closely 
connected with the family, himself to wit, 
Arnold Barrére, and not merely women 
who wept and reproached and condoned and 
wept again, but never made a determined 
stand, nor struck a decisive blow, there might 
still be hope for Jim. It could not be said 
that this told as a motive in the fervour with 
which he offered himself to Agnes Surtees. 
The doctor was in love warmly and honestly, 
and as he made his declaration thought, as a 
lover ought, of nothing but Agnes. Yet 
when she hesitated and faltered, and after a 
moment broke the long silence and spoke to 
him openly of her brother, there was the 
warmth of a personal desire in the eagerness 
with which he met her confessions half way. 
“Jim is no drawback,” he said eagerly —“ to 
me none. I can help you with Jim. If you 
will have me there shall be no question of 
depriving him of any love or care. He shall 
have me in addition to help him to better 
things.” “Oh,” Agnes had cried, giving 
him both her hands in the fervour of love and 
trust, ‘‘ God bless you, Arnold, for speaking 
of better things for Jim.” And it was on 
this holy ground that their contract was made. 
Henceforward there were no concealments 
from him. 

Dr. Barrére was not a man to let the 
grass grow under his feet. There was no 
reason why his marriage should be delayed. 
He wanted to have his wife—a possession 
almost indispensable, he assured Mrs. Surtees, 
with a smile, to a medical man; and the 
mother, anxious to see one child’s fate assured, 
and still more anxious, catching with feverish 
hope at the help so hopefully offered for the 
other, had no inclination to put obstacles in 
the way. The marriage day was settled, and 
all the preparations thereto begun, when the 
sudden horror which still envelopes the name 
of Surtees in Poolborough arose in a moment, 
and the following incidents occurred to Dr. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE was going to visit a patient in a suburb 
one dark October night. But it could scarcely 
be called dark. There was a pallid moon 
somewhere among the clouds whitening tho 
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heavy mist that lay over the half-built 
environs of the town—dismal blank spaces 
—fields which were no longer fields, streets 
which were not yet streets. The atmo- 
sphere was charged with vapour, which 
in its turn was made into a dim, confusing 
whiteness by the hidden moon. Everybody 
knows how dismal are these outskirts of a 
great city. A house built here and there 
stood out with a sinister solidity against the 
blank around. New roads and streets laid 
out with indications of pavement, cut across 
the ravaged fields. Here there was a mass 
of bricks, and there a pool of water. A 
piece of ragged hedgerow, a remnant of its 
earlier state, still bordered the highway here 
and there ; a forlorn tree shedding its leaves 
at every breath of air stood at the corner 
where two ways met. Dr. Barrére was no 
ways timid, but he felt a chill of isolation 
and something like danger as he pushed his 
way towards one of the furthest points of the 
uncompleted road, where one house stood 
shivering in the vague damp and whiteness. 
He had to cross the other branching road, at 
the corner of which stood the shivering poplar, 
which shed its leaves as if with a perpetual 
shrinking of fear. There he was vaguely 
aware of sométhing standing in the shade of 
the ragged hedgerow—a figure which moved 
as he passed, and seemed to make a step 
forward as if awaiting some one. To say 
that it was a figure he saw would be too 
distinct—he saw a movement, a something 
more solid than the mist, which detached 
itself as if with a suggestion of watchfulness, 
and immediately subsided again back into the 
shadows. Dr. Barrére, though he was not 
timid, felt the thrill as of a possible danger, 
the suggestion having something in it more 
moving than a distincter peril. But if there 
was a man lurking there waiting for some 
passer-by, it was not at least for him, and he 
walked quickly on, and presently in the 
interest of his patient, and in the many 
thoughts that hurry through every active 
brain, forgot the curious hint of mystery and 
danger which had for a moment excited his 
imagination. 

When he approached the spot again on his 
return, even the suggestion had died out of 
his mind. His eyesight and all his faculties 
were keen, as befits his profession, and he saw, 
without being aware that he was seeing, every- 
thing that came within his range of vision. 
Accordingly he perceived without paying any 
attention, the vague figure of amancrossing the 
opening of the road where the poplar marked 
the corner, coming towards him. He saw the 
solid speck in the white mist approaching— 


then in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
this vague silhouette in the night became a 
sudden swift scene of pantomimic tragedy, all 
done and over in a moment. A sudden move- 
ment took place in the scene ; another some- 
thing, almost less than a shadow, suddenly 
came into it from behind the poplar. No, 
these words are too strong. What came into 
the night was the sound of a crashing blow 
and a fall, and another figure, in a different 
position, standing over something prostrate, 
raining down, as in a fit of frantic passion, 
blow on blow. Passion, murder, horror, came 
in a second into the still confusion of the 
misty air. Then, swift as the sudden 
commotion, came a pause—a wild ery of con- 
sternation, as if for the first time the actor in 
this terrible momentary tragedy had become 
aware what he was doing. The spectator’s 
senses were so absorbed in the suddenness of 
the catastrophe that there was time enough 
for the whole drama to enact itself before he 
found voice. He had broken mechanically 
into a run, and thought that he called out. But 
it was not (it seemed to him in the hurried 
progression of ideas) his cry or the sound of 
his approach, but a sudden horror which had 
seized the man (was he a murderer ?), who 
had in a moment come to himself. When 
the doctor at full speed, and calling out 
mechanically, automatically for Help! help! 
reached the spot where the prostrate figure 
was lying, the other had taken flight down 
the cross road and was already invisible 
in the distance. The doctor’s first care 
was for the victim. He was not an avenger 
of blood, but a healer of men. 

Presently there appeared around him two 
or three startled people—one from the nearest 
house carrying a small lamp, which made the 
strangest, weird appearance in the misty 
night; a passer-by on his way home; a 
vagrant from the deserted fields. They 
helped the doctor to turn over the murdered 
man, who was still living, but no more, and 
who, it was evident to Dr. Barrére’s experi- 
enced eyes, was on the point of death and 
beyond all human help. The lamp had been 
placed on the ground close by, and sent up an 
odour of paraffin along with the yellow rays 
that proceeded from its globe of light, and 
the figures kneeling and bending over the 
inanimate thing in the midst looked more 
like a grouv of murderers than people bring- 
ing help and succour. Some time had elapsed 
before the means of transporting him even to 
the nearest house had been procured, and by 
that time there was no longer any question 
of what could be done on his behalf, and all 
that was possible was to carry away the 
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body. Dr. Barrére walked beside the melan- 
choly convoy to the nearest police station, 
where he made his deposition: and then he 
went home in all the tremor of excitement 
and mental commotion. He had fortunately 
no visits to pay that evening of any import- 
ance; but he was too much stirred and 
troubled to remain quietly at home, and after 
a while hurried out to Agnes, his natural 
confidant, to tell her all about the shock he 
had received. It struck him with surprise 
to see, when he entered the little drawing- 
room, that Jim was with his mother and 
sister. It was a thing that had very seldom 
happened before. He sat apart from them 
at the writing-table, where he was writing, or 
making believe to write, letters. The sight 
of him struck Dr. Barrére with a certain 
surprise, but he could not have told why. 
There was no reason why he should not be 
found in his mother’s drawing-room. It was 
true that he was rarely to be seen there, 
but yet sometimes he would make his appear- 
ance. This evening he had dressed for dinner, 
which was still more unusual: perhaps he was 
going out to some late evening party ; perhaps 
some one had been expected to dinner. These 
thoughts flew vaguely through Dr. Barrére’s 
mind, he could not have told why. There was 
no particular reason why he should thus desire 
to penetrate the motives of Jim Surtees’ 
behaviour, or to explain to himself why the 
young man was there. The speculation 
passed through his head without thought, if 
such an expression may be used, without any 
volition of his, as half our thoughts do, like 
the chance flight of birds or butterflies across 
the air. They did not detain him a moment 
as he came forward with his greetings, and 
met the pleased surprise of the reception 
which the ladies gave him. “I thought it 
was too late to look for you,” his Agnes said, 
with a brightening of all the soft lines of her 
face, as if the sun had risen upon a land- 
scape. And then, as it was cold, a chair was 
drawn for him near the fire. ‘“ You have 
been kept late on your round to-night,” said 
Mrs. Surtees. ‘ Have you any very anxious 
case?” 

“Tt is no case that has kept me,” said the 
doctor. “I have had a dreadful encounter 
in the road. You know that district up 
beyond St. George’s-in-the-Fields—those half- 
built, desolate villas and cottages. The roads 
are as lonely as if they were in the middle of 
a wood. A new quarter by night is as bad 
as a bare moor.” 

Agnes stood listening with her hand on 
the back of his chair, but still a smile upon 
her face—the smile of pleasure at his coming. 





Mrs. Surtees had let her knitting fall upon 
her lap, and was looking at him, listening 
with pleased interest. They had not per- 
ceived the agitation which, indeed, until he 
began to speak, he had managed to suppress. 
“ And what happened?” Mrs. Surtees said. 

“T have been,” he answered, his voice 
breaking in spite of himself, “ the witness of 
a murder.” 

“Good heavens!” The ladies were too 
much startled to put another question except 
with their eager eyes. They drew closer to 
him ; the hand of Agnes glided to his shoulder 
from the back of his chair. What she thought 
first was that his emotion did honour to him. 

Then he described to them briefly what he 
had seen—the lurking figure in the shadow 
which had alarmed himself as he passed first, 
but which he soon perceived had no hostile 
intentions towards him; the appearance of 
the man approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion as he returned ; the sudden assault ; the 
rapid, breathless, horrible suddenness of the 
tragedy. The ladies hung upon his lips, making 
exclamations of horror. It was not till after- 
wards that Dr. Barrére became aware that the 
young man at the table behind made no sign, 
said not a word. He had told everything, 
and answered half a dozen hurried, faltering 
questions before Jim made any remark. 
Then he suddenly stirred behind backs (the 
group at the fireside having forgotten his 
presence) and asked “ What are you talking 
about? What's happened?” in a deep half- 
growling voice, as of a man disturbed in his 
occupation by some fuss of which he did not 
grasp the meaning. 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Surtees wiping her moist 
eyes, “did you not hear, Jim? The doctor 
has seen a murder committed. God preserve 
us! I feel as if I had seen it myself. A 
dreadful thing like that coming so near us! 
It is as if we were mixed up in it,” she said. 

“A murder? Are you sure it was a 
murder? It might be nothing more than a 
quarrel—how could you tell in the dark?” 
said Jim, always in the same gruff, almost 
indignant voice. 

“Tf you had seen it as I did you would 
have been in no doubt,” said Dr. Barrére, 
turning half round, and catching a side 
view of the tall figure slouching with hands in 
his pockets, his face clouded with a scowl of 
displeasure, his shoulders up to his ears. 
This silhouette against the light gave him a 
thrill, he scarcely knew why. He paused a 
moment, and then added, “ After all you may 
be right ; it was murder to all intents and 
purposes—but whether it was intended to be 
so there may be a doubt.” 
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“You are always so ready to come to 
tragical conclusions,” said Jim in easier tones. 
«“T dare say it will turn out to have been a 
quarrel, and no more.” 

“ A quarrel in which one is killed is apt to 
look like murder.” 

These words gave them all a shivering 
sensation. Even Jim’s shoulders went up to 
his ears as if he shared the involuntary 
shudder—and Mrs. Surtees said again, drying 
her eyes, *‘ It is as if we were mixed up in it. 
Poor man, poor man, cut off in a moment, 
without a thought!” 

“It appears he is a well known and very 
bad character,” said Dr. Barrére. “TI feel 
almost more sorry for the poor wretch that 
did it. The cry he gave when he saw what 
he had done still rings in my ears.” 

“Then you think he did not mean it, 
Arnold ¢” 

“God knows! You would have said he 
meant everything that passion and rage could 
mean to see the blows ; but that cry “3 

“He repented, perhaps—when it was too 
late.” 

“Tt was horror—it was consternation. It 
was the cry of a man who suddenly saw 
what he had done.” 

There was a pause of sympathetic horror 
and pity. Then Jim Surtees went back to 
the writing-table, and Dr. Barrére continued 
his conversation with the ladies, which, how- 
ever they tried to break into other and 
happier subjects, returned again and again to 
the terrible scene from which he had just 
come. They spoke in low tones together over 
the fire-—the doctor recounting over and over 
again the feelings with which he had contem- 
plated the extraordinary, sudden tragedy, the 
rapidity with which all its incidents followed 
each other, leaving him scarcely time to cry 
out before all was over. He was naturally full 
of it, and could speak of nothing else, and his 
betrothed and her mother, always sympath- 
etic, threw themselves entirely into the excite- 
ment which still possessed him. It was late 
when he rose to go away, soothed and calmed, 
and with a sense of having at last exhausted 
the incident. It startled him as he turned 
round, after taking leave of Mrs. Surtees, 
to see that Jim was still there. And 
the aspect of the young man was sufficiently 
remarkable. The candles on the writing- 
table behind which he sat had burnt low. 
They had escaped from the little red shades 
which had been placed over them, and were 
flaring low, like a level sun in the evening, 
upon the figure behind, which, with his head 
bowed in his hands and shoulders up to his 
ears, seemed unconscious of all that was 





passing. Jim neither saw nor heard the 
doctor move. He was absorbed in some all- 
important matter of his own. 

Next day Dr. Barrére was still deeply 
occupied by the scene he had seen. He was 
summoned for the coroner’s inquest, and he 
was, as was natural, questioned by everybody 
he met upon a subject which was in all men’s 
mouths. It was equally natural that he 
should return next evening to bring the 
account of all the encounters he had gone 
through and all that was news on the subject 
to Agnes and her mother. Once more he 
noted with surprise that Jim was in the draw- 
ing-room. Was he turning over a new leaf ? 
Had he seen the folly of his ways at last? 

They were sitting as before over the fire, 
Dr. Barrére telling his story, the ladies lis- 
tening with absorbed attention. The interest 
of this terrible tragedy which had taken 
place almost within their ken, which they 
were seeing though his eyes, was absorbing to 
them. They wanted to know everything, 
the most minute details, what questions had 
been asked him, and what he had replied. 
Jim was still behind backs at the writing-table 
with the two candles in their red shades, 
which did not betray his face, but threw a 
strange light upon his hands and the occu- 
pation in which he seemed to be absorbed. 
He was playing an old-fashioned game with 
small coloured glass balls on a round board, 
called solitaire in the days when it was in 
fashion. The little tinkle of the balls as he 
placed them in the necessary order came in 
during the pauses in the talk like a faint ac- 
companiment. But no one looked at him: 
they were too much absorbed in Dr. Barrére’s 
report. 

“ Andare you the only witness, Arnold?” 
Agnes asked. 

“The only one who saw the deed done,” 
he said. “It is very rarely that there is 
even one witness to the actual fact of a 
murder. But there is other evidence than 
mine; the man is supposed to have been 
seen by various people, and there is a dumb 
witness of the first importance, the stick 
which he must have thrown away, or which 
dropped from his hand in the horror, as I 
shall always believe, of his discovery of what 
he had done.”’ 

At this point there was a ring as of the 
glass balls all tinkling together on the board. 
The doctor turned round, slightly startled in 
the high tension of his nerves, and saw that 
Jim had upset his plaything, and that the 
balls were rolling about the table. But this 
was far from being an unusual accident in 
the game, and neither Mrs. Surtees nor 
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Agnes took any notice, their nerves were 
not strained as Dr. Barrére’s had been. The 
mother spoke low with a natural thrill of 
horror and pity. “ And is it known,” she 
said, “is it known to whom the stick 
belongs ?”’ 

Before Dr. Barrére could reply there came 
a knock to the door—a knock not at the 
door of the room in which they sat, but 
below at the street door, a thing unusual 
indeed at that hour, but not so startling in 
general as to excite or alarm them. But 
perhaps all their nerves were affected more 
or less. It was very sudden and sharp, and 
came into the calm domestic atmosphere with 
a scarcely comprehensible shock. They all 
turned round, and Jim, the doctor saw, had 
suddenly risen up, and stood with his face 
turned towards the door. The summons rang 
through the silence with an effect altogether 
out of keeping with its simplicity. 

“Who can that be so late,” said Mrs. 
Surtees. “Jim, will you go and see?” 

“Tt must be some one for me,” the doctor 
said. 

“Poor Arnold! I hope it is some one 
near,” said Agnes faltering—for neither of 
them believed what they said. It was some- 
thing terrible, something novel, some start- 
ling new event whatever it was. Jim, instead 
of doing as his mother wished, sat down 
again behind the writing-table, within the 
shelter of the red shades on the candles, and 
they all waited, scarcely venturing to draw 
breath. Presently the neat parlour-maid, 
pale too, and with a visible tremor, opened 
the door. She said, with a troubled look at 
her mistress, that, Please there was some one 
down stairs who wanted to speak to Mr. Jim. 
Mrs. Surtees was the last to be moved by 
the general agitation. She said “ For Mr. 
Jim? But let him come up, Ellen. Jim, 
you had better ask your friend to come 
up stairs.” 

Once more there was a terrible, incompre- 
hensible pause. Jim, who had fallen rather 
than re-seated himself on the sofa which 
stood behind the writing-table, said not a 
word ; his face was not visible behind the 
shaded lights. Mrs. Surtees threw a glance 
round her—a troubled appeal for she knew 
not whatenlightenment. Then she said breath- 
lessly, “‘ What has happened? What is the 
matter? Who is it?- Ellen, you will show 
the gentleman up stairs.” 

Heavens ! how they stood listening, panic- 
stricken, not knowing what they were afraid 
of, nor what there was to fear. Mrs. Surtees 
still kept her seat tremulously, and Jim, 
lost in the corner of the sofa, suddenly 
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extinguished the candles-—an act which they 
all seemed to approve and understand without 
knowing why. And then there came a 
heavy toot ascending the stairs. Mrs. Sur- 
tees did not know the man who came in—a 
tall soldierly man with a clear and healthful 
countenance. It even gave her a momentary 
sensation of comfort to see that Jim’s 
“friend’’ was no blear-eyed young rake, 
but a person so respectable. She rose to 
meet him with her old-fashioned courtesy. 
“Though I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you,” she said with a smile, which was 
tremulous by reason of that causeless agita- 
tion, “my son’s friends are always welcome.’ 
Oh heaven above! her son’s friend! Dr. 
Barrére was the only one among them who 
knew the man. The sight of him cleared 
the whole matter in a moment, and shed a 
horrible light over everything to the doctor's 
eyes. He made a sudden sign to the new- 
comer, imploring silence. 

“T know this gentleman, too, Mrs. Sur- 
tees,” he said, “he is one of my—friends, 
also. Would it be taking a great liberty if I 
were to ask you to leave us for a few minutes 
the use of this room? Agnes, it is a great 
intrusion—but—for God’s sake take her 
away !”’ he said in his betrothed’s ear. 

Mrs. Surtees looked at him with some 
surprise and an air of gentle dignity not 
entirely without offence. ‘“ My dear,’ she 
said to Agnes, “ Dr. Barrére would not ask 
such a thing without good reason for it, so 
let us go.”” She was not a woman who had 
been accustomed to take the lead even in her 
own family, and she was glad, glad beyond 
description, to believe that the business, what- 
ever it was, was Dr. Barrére’s business, and 
not—anything else. She accepted it with a 
trembling sense of relief, yet a feeling that 
the doctor was perhaps taking a little too 
much upon him, turning her out of her 
own room. 

The two men stood looking at each other 
as the ladies went away, with Jim still huddled 
in the corner of the sofa, in the shade, 
making no sign. Dr. Barrére saw, however, 
that the stranger, with a glance round of keen 
much-practised eyes, had at once seen him, 
and placed himself between Jim and the door. 
When the ladies had disappeared the doctor 
spoke quickly. ‘ Well,” he said, “ what is 
it, Morton? Some new information ?” 

“Something I regret as much as any one 
can, Dr. Barrére. I have to ask Mr. Sur- 
tees to come with me. There need be no 
exposure for the moment: but I must take 
him without delay.” 

“Take him!” 





The doctor made a lost 
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He said, 
Have 


effort to appear not to perceive. 
“ Have you too seen something, then ? 
you further evidence to give, Jim?” 

There was no reply. Neither did the super- 
intendent say a word. They stood all three 
silent. Jim had risen up; his limbs seemed 
unable to support him. He stood leaning 
on the table, looking out blankly over the 
two extinguished candles and their red shades. 
The officer went up and laid his hand 
lightly upon the young man’s shoulder. 
“Come,” he said, “you know what I’m 
here for: and I am sorry, very sorry for you, 
Mr. Jim: but no doubt you'll be able to 
make it all clear.” 

“ Barrere,” said Jim, struggling against 
the dryness in his throat, “ you can prove 
that I’ve not been out of the house—that I 
was at home all last night. I couldn’t—l 
couldn’t, you know, be in two places at one 
time—could I, Barrére ?” 

“Mr. Jim, you must remember that 
whatever you say now will tell against you 
at the trial. I take you to witness, doctor, 
that I haven’t even told him what it was for.” 

Jim ground out an oath from between his 
clenched teeth. “Do I need to ask?” he 
said. ‘“ Doesn’t everybody know I hated 
him—and good reason too—hated him and 
threatened him—but, God help me, not to kill 
him!” cried the young man with a voice of 
despair. 





CHAPTER III. 


Dr. BarreERE was left to break the news 
to the mother and daughter. He never knew 
how he accomplished this dreadful office. 
They came back when they heard the door 
shut, evidently not expecting to find him, 
believing that he had withdrawn with his 
“friend’’—and the anxious, searching eyes 
with which his Agnes looked round the room, 
the mingled terror and pleasure of her look 
on discovering him, never faded from his mind. 
Mrs. Surtees was more disappointed than 
pleased. She said, with an evident sudden 
awakening of anxiety, “ Where is Jim?” 
And then he had to tell them. How did he 
find words to do it? But the wonderful 
thing, the dreadful thing, was that after the 
shock of the first intimation there seemed 
little surprise in the looks of these poor 
ladies. The mother sank down in her chair 
and hid her face in her hands, and Agnes 
stood behind her mother, throwing her 
arms round her, pressing that bowed head 
against her breast. They did not cry out 


indignantly that it was not—could not be true. 
They were silent, like those upon whom some- 
thing long looked for had come at last. The 
doctor left them after a while with a chill in 
his very soul. He could say nothing; he 
could not attempt to console them in the 
awful silence which seemed to have fallen 
upon them. Agnes tried to smile as he went 
away—tried with her trembling lips to say 
something. But she could not conceal from 
him that she wished him to go, that he could 
give no comfort, that the best thing he could 
do for them in their misery was to leave them 
alone. He went home very miserable in that 
consciousness of being put aside, and allowed 
no share in the anguish of the woman whom 
he loved. It was intolerable to him; it was 
unjust. He said to himself as he walked 
along that the tacit abandonment of Jim, the 
absence of all protest on their part that his 
guilt was impossible—a protest which surely 
a mother and sister in any circumstances 
ought to have made—was hard, was unjust. 
If all the world condemned him, yet they 
should not have condemned him. He took 
Jim’s part hotly, feeling that he was a fellow 
sufferer. Even were he dissipated and 
reckless, poor fellow, there was a long, long 
way between that and murder. Murder! 
There was nothing in Jim which could make 
it possible that he could have to do with a 
murder. If he was hasty in temper, poor 
fellow, his nature was sweet, notwithstanding 
all his errors. Even he, Arnold Barrére, a 
man contemptuous of the manner of folly 
which had ruined Jim, a man with whom 
wrath and revenge might have awakened 
more sympathy—even he had come to have a 
tenderness for the erring young man. And 
to think that Jim could have lain in wait for 
any one, could have taken a man at a dis- 
advantage, was, he declared to himself with 
indignation, impossible. It was impossible ! 
though the two women who were nearest to 
him—his mother and his sister—did not say 
so, did not stand up in vindication of the 
unhappy youth. 

When he had exhausted this natural 
indignation Dr. Barrére began to contem- 
plate the situation more calmly, and to 
arrange its incidents in his mind. The 
horror of the thought that he was himself 
the chief witness affected him little at first, 
for it was to the fact only that he could 
speak, and the culprit, so far as he was 
concerned, was without identity, a shadow in 
the night, and no more. But a chill came 
over that flush of indignant partisanship with 
which he had made a mental stand for Jim 
when the othercircumstances flashed upon him. 
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He remembered his own surprise to find Jim 
in the drawing-room-when he arrived at Mrs. 
Surtees’ house ; to see his dress so unusual, 
though scarcely more unusual than the fact 
of his being there. He remembered how 
the young man held aloof, how the candles 
had flared upon him neglected. The little 
scene came before Dr. Barrére like a picture 
—the candle shades standing up in a ludi- 
crous neglect, the light flaring under them 
upon Jim's face. And then again, to-night : 
the senseless game with which he seemed 
to amuse himself ; the tremble of his hands 
over the plaything ; his absence of interest in 
the matter which was so exciting to the 
others. Why was Jim there at all? Why 
did he ask no question? Why keep behind 
unexcited, unsurprised, while the doctor told 
his story? And then the reason thrust itself 
upon him in Jim’s own words—“ I couldn’t 
be in two places at once, could 1? You can 
prove that I was here last night.’ Good 
God, what did it mean? Jim—Jim !—and his 
mother and sister, who had sunk into despair 
without a word, who had never said as 
women ought, ‘‘ We know him better ;-it is 
not true—it is not true.” 

Dr. Barrére went home more wretched 
than words can say. Hard and terrible is 
an unjust accusation ; but oh, how easy, how 
sweet, how possible, is even the shame which 
is undeserved! A century of that is as 
nothing in comparison with a day or hour of 
that which is merited—of the horror which is 
true. He tried to hope still that it was not 
true ; but he felt coming over him like a pall, 
the terror which he could now perceive had 
quenched the very hearts in the bosoms of the 
two women who were Jim’s natural defenders. 
They had not been able to say a word—and 
neither could he. Dr. Barrére stood still in 
the middle of the dark street with the damp 
wind blowing in his face as all this came 
before him. A. solitary passer-by looked 
round surprised, and looked again, thinking 
the man was mad. He saw ina momentas by 
a revelation, all that was before them—and 
himself. The horrible notoriety, the disgrace, 
the endless stigma. It would crush them and 
tear their lives asunder; but for him also, 
would not that be ruin too? 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue trial took place after a considerable 
interval, for the assizes were just over when 
the man was killed. In that dreadful time 
of suspense and misery proof after proof 


accumulated slowly with a gradual drawing 
together as of the very web of fate. The stick 
which was found by the body of the murdered 
man was Jim’s stick, with his initials upon 
it, ina silver band—alas, his mother’s gift. 
He was proved to have had a desperate 
quarrel with the man, who was one of those 
who had corrupted and misled him. Then 
the alibi which had seemed at first so strong 
disappeared into worse than nothing when 
examined : for Jim had been seen on his flight 
home ; he had been seen to enter furtively 
and noiselessly into his mother’s house, though 
the servants were ready to swear that he 
had not gone out that night ; and all the pre- 
cautions he had taken, instead of bringing 
him safety, only made his position worse, 
being shown to be precautions consciously 
taken against a danger foreseen. All these 
things grew into certainty before the trial ; so 
that it was all a foregone conclusion in the 
minds of the townspeople, some of whom 
yielded to the conviction with heartfelt pity, 
and some with an eager improving of the 
situation, pointing out to what horrible con- 
clusions vice was sure to come. 

Meanwhile this strange and horrible event, 
which had held the town for more than nine 
days in wonder and perturbation, and which 
had given a moral to many a tale, and point to 
many a sermon, held one little circle of un- 
happy creatures as in a ring of iron—unable 
to get away from it, unable to forget it, their 
hearts, their hopes, their life itseif, marked 
for ever with its trace of blood. The two 
ladies had roused themselves from their first 
stupor into a half fictitious adoption of their 
natural réle as defenders of Jim. God knows 
through how many shocks and horrors of 
discovery Jim had led them, making some- 
thing new, something worse, always the thing 
to be expected, before they had come to that 
pitch that their hearts had no power to make 
any protest at all. But when the morning 
rose upon their troubled souls they began to 
say to each other that it could not be true. 
It could not be true! Jim had now and 
then an accés of sudden rage, but he was the 
kind of man of whom it is said that he would 
not hurt a fly. How could it be possible 
that he would do a murder? It was not 
possible ; any other kind of evil thing—but 
not that, oh, not that! They said this to 
each other when they rose up from the un- 
easy bed in which mother and daughter had 
lain down together, not able to separate from 
each other—though those rules of use and 
wont which are so strong on women made 
them lie down as if to sleep, where no sleep 
was. But when the light came—that awful 
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light which brings back common life to us 
on the morning after a great calamity—they 
looked into each other’s pale faces, and with 
one voice said “Oh no, no, it cannot be!” 
“‘ Mother,” cried Agnes, “ he would not hurt 
a fly. Oh, how kind he was when I was ill, 
when you had your accident—do you remem- 
ber?” Who does not know what these 
words are—Do you remember? All that he 
was who is dead; all that he might have 
been who is lost ; all the hopes, the happy 
prospects, the cheerful days before trouble 
came. No words more poignant can be said. 
They did not need to ask each other what 
they remembered—that was enough. They 
clasped each other and kissed with trembling 
lips, and then Agnes rose, bidding her mother 
rest, and went to fetch her the woman’s 
cordial, the cup of tea—which is so often all 
one poor female creature can offer to another 
by way of help. 

No, no, hecould not have done it! They took 
a littlecomfort for the moment. And another 
strange comfort they took in a thing which 
was one of the most damning pieces of evidence 
against Jim : which was that he had quarrelled 
violently with the murdered man and de- 
nounced him, and declared hatred and ever- 
lasting enmity against him. The story of 
the quarrel as it was told to them brought 
tears, which were almost tears of joy, to Mrs. 
Surtees’ eyes. The man who had been killed 
was one of those adventurers who haunt the 
outskirts of society wherever there are vic- 
tims to be found. He had preyed upon the 
lives and souls of young men in Poolborough 
since the days when Jim Surtees was an 
innocent and credulous boy. It was not 
this man’s fault that Jim had gone astray, 
for Jim, alas, was all ready for his fall, and 
eager after everything that was forbidden ; 
but in the fits of remorse and misery which 
sometimes came upon him it was perhaps no 
wonder if he laid it at Langton’s door; and 
that the mother should have held Langton 
responsible, who could wonder? The facts of 
the quarrel were as so many nails in Jim’s 
coffin: but God help the poor woman, they 
gave consolation to his mother’s heart. They 
meant repentance, she thought, they meant 
generosity and a pathetic indignation, and 
more, they meant succour ; for the quarrel had 
arisen over an unfortunate youth whom the 
blackleg was throwing his toils around as he 
had thrown them around Jim, and whom 
Mrs. Surtees believed Jim had saved by ex- 
posing the -villain. The story was told re- 
luctantly. delicately, to the poor ladies, as 
almost sealing Jim’s fate : and to the conster- 
nation of the narrator, who was struck dumb, 


and could only stare at them in a kind of 
stupor of astonishment, they looked at each 
other and broke forth into cries at first in- 
articulate which were almost cries of joy. 
“ You do not see the bearing of it, I fear,” 
said the solicitor who had the management 
of the case, as soon as out of his astonish- 
ment he had recovered his voice. ‘Oh sir,” 
cried Mrs. Surtees, “ what I see is this, that 
my boy has saved another poor woman’s son, 
God bless him! and that will not be for- 
gotten, that will not be forgotten!” This 
gentleman withdrew in a state of speechless 
consternation. “No, it will not be for- 
gotten,” he said to Dr. Barrére. “I think 
the poor lady has gone out of her senses, and 
little wonder. It is a piece of evidence which 
we can never get over.” Dr. Barrére shook 
his head, not understanding the women much 
better than the lawyer did. This gave them 
consolation, and yet it was the seal of Jim’s 
fate. 

Dr. Barrére himself in the long period of 
waiting was a most unhappy man. He stood 
by the Surtees nobly, everybody said. No son 
could have been more attentive than he was to 
the poor mother who was entirely broken by 
this blow, and had suddenly become an old 
woman. And he never wavered in his faith 
and loyalty to Agnes, who but for that noble 
fidelity would, everybody said, have been the 
most of all to be pitied. For Agnes was young, 
and had all her life before her, with the stain 
of this crime upon her name; and if her lover 
had not stood by her what would have be- 
come of her? The people who had been 
doubtful of Dr. Barrére, as half a French- 
man, as too great a theorist, as a man who 
had not been quite successful in his outset, 
began now to look upon him with increased 
respect, and his firmness, his high honour, 
his disinterestedness were commented upon 
on all sides. But in his heart the doctor was 
far from happy. His life, too, seemed in 
question as well as Jim’s. If the worst came 
to the worst, he asked himself, would society, 
however sympathetic for the moment, receive 
the family of a man who had been hanged— 
horrible words !—without prejudice ? Would 
there not be a stigma upon the name of Sur- 
tees, and even upon the name of him who 
had given his own as a shield to the family 
of the murderer? He did his duty—no man 
more truly. He loved his Agnes with all 
the warmth of an honest heart, taking his 
share of all her trouble, supporting her 
through everything. making himself for her 
sake the brother of a criminal, and one of 
the objects of popular curiosity and pity. 
All this he did from day to day, and went on 
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doing it: but still there were struggles and 
dreadful misgivings in Dr. Barrére’s heart. 
He was a proud man, and except for what 
he made by his profession a poor one. If that 
failed him he had nothing else to fall back 
upon, and he already knew the misery of 
unsuccess. He knew what it was to see his 
practice wasting away, to see his former 
patients pass by shamefacedly, conscious of 
having transferred their ailments and them- 
selves to other hands, to be put aside for no 
expressed reason out of the tide of life. At 
Poolborough he had begun to forget the ex- 
periences of his beginning, and to feel that 
at last he had got hold of the thread which 
would lead him if not to fortune, at least to 
comfort and the certainties of an established 
course of living. Would this last, he asked 
himself? would it make no difference to him 
if he identified himself with ruin—ruin so 
hideous and complete? The question was a 
terrible one, and brought the sweat to his 
brow when in chance moments, between his 
visits and his cases, between the occupations 
and thoughts which absorbed him, now and 
then, suddenly, in spite of all the pains he 
took, it would start up and look him in the 
face. “ He had a brother who was hanged,” 
that was what people would say ; they would 
not even after a little lapse of time pause to 
recollect that it was his wife’s brother. The 
brand would go with them wherever he went. 
“You remember the great murder case in 
Poolborough? Well, these were the people, 
and the brother was hanged.” These words 
seemed to detach themselves and float in the 
air. He said them to himself sometimes, or 
rather they were said in his ear, without any- 
thing else to connect them. The phrase 
seemed already a common phrase which any 
one might use— The brother was hanged.” 
And then cold drops of moisture would come 
out upon his forehead. And all the possi- 
bilities of life, the success which is dear to 
a man, the advancement of which he knew 
himself capable—was it all to go? Was he to 
be driven back once more to that everlast- 
ing re-commencement which makes the heart 
of a man sick ? 

These thoughts accompanied Dr. Barrére 
as he went and came, a son, and more than a 
son, to Mrs. Surtees, and to Agnes the most 
faithful, the most sympathetic of lovers. At 
such a moment, and in face of the awful 
catastrophe which had come upon them, any 
talk of marriage would have been out of 
place. He had, indeed, suggested it at first 
in mingled alarm and desperation, and true 
desire to do his best, in the first impulse of 
overwhelming sympathy, and at the same 


time in the first glimpse of all that might 
follow, and sickening horror of self-distrust 
lest his resolution might give way. He 
would have fled from himself, from all risks 
of this nature into the safety of a bond which 
he could not break. But Agnes had silently 
negatived the proposal with a shake of her 
head and a smile of pathetic tenderness. 
She, too, had thoughts of the future, of which 
she breathed no word to any one, not even to 
her mother. All that was in his mind as sub- 
ject of alarm and misgiving was reflected, with 
tkat double clearness and vivification which 
is given to everything reflected in the clear 
flowing of a river, in the mind of Agnes. 
She saw all with the distinctness of one to 
whom the sacrifice of herself was nothing 
when compared with the welfare of those 
she loved. He was afraid lest these alarms 
might bring him into temptation, and the 
temptation be above his strength ; and his 
soul was disturbed and made miserable. But 
to Agnes the matter took another aspect. All 
that he foresaw she foresaw, but the thought 
brought neither disturbance nor fear. It 
brought the exaltation of a great purpose— 
the solemn joy of approaching martyrdom. 
Arnold should never suffer for her. It was 
she who would have the better part and 
suffer for him. 

The dreadful fact that it was Dr. Barrére 
only who had witnessed the murder, and that 
he would have to speak and prove what he 
had seen, became more and more apparent to 
them all as the time drew on. His description 
of the blows that had been rained down 
wildly on the victim, and of the lurking 
figure in the shadow whom he had noted, as 
he passed the first time, took away all hope 
that it might be supposed the act of a 
momentary madness without premeditation. 
The doctor had told his story with all the 
precision that was natural to him before he 
knew who it was that would be convicted by 
it ; and now it was no longer possible for him, 
even had his conscience permitted it, to soften 
the details which he had at first given so 
clearly, or to throw any mist upon his clear 
narrative. He had to repeat it all, knowing 
the fatal effect it must have, standing up 
with Jim’s pale face before him, with a know- 
ledge that somewhere in a dim corner Agnes 
sat with bowed head listening—to what she 
already knew so well. The doctor’s counten- 
ance was as pale as Jim’s. His mouth grew 
dry as he bore his testimony ; but not all 
the terrible consequences could’ make him 
alter a word. He could scarcely refrain a 
groan, a sob, when he had done; and this 
involuntary evidence of what it cost him to 
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tell the truth increased the effect in the 
highest degree, as the evidence of an unwilling 
witness always does. There was but one point 
in which he could help the prisoner; and 
fortunately that too had been a special point 
in his previous evidence : but it was not until 
Dr. Barrére got into the hands of Jim’s 
advocate that this was brought out. “I 
see,’ the counsel said, “that in your pre- 
vious examination you speak of a ery uttered 
by the assailant after the blows which you 
have described. You describe it as a cry of 
horror. In what sense do you mean this to 
be understood ¢”’ 

“JT mean,” said Dr. Barrére very pointedly 
and clearly—and if there had been any 
divided attention in the crowded court where 
so many people had come to hear the fate of 
one whom they had known from his child- 
hood, every mind was roused now, and every 
eye intent upon the speaker—*“ I mean 9 
He paused to give fuller force to what he said. 

“[ mean that the man who struck those 
blows for the first time realised what he was 
doing. The cry was one of consternation 
and dismay. It was the cry of a man 
horrified to see what he had done.” 

“The cry was so remarkable that it made 
a great impression on your mind ?” 

“A very great impression. I do not think 
[ have ever heard an utterance which affected 
me so much.” 

“You were hurrying forward at the time 
to interpose in the scuffle? Did you dis- 
tinguish any words? Did you recognise the 
voice ¢”’ 

“Tt would give an erroneous impression to 
say that I meant to interpose in the scuffle. 
There was no scuffle. The man fell at once. 
He never had a chance of defending himself. 
I did not recognise the voice, nor can I say 
that any words were used. It was nothing 
but a cry.” 

“The cry, however, was of such a nature 
as to induce you to change your mind in 
respect to what had occurred ?” 

“] had no time to form any theory. The 
impression it produced on my mind was that 
an assault was intended, but not murder : and 
that all at once it had become apparent to the 
unfortunate Here the doctor paused, 
and there was a deep sobbing breath of 
intense attention drawn by the crowd. He 
stopped for a minute, and then resumed, “ It 
had become apparent to the—assailant that he 
had—gone too far; that the consequences 
were more terrible than he had intended. 
He threw down what he had in his hand, 
and fled in horror.” 

“You were convinced, then, that there 
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was no murderous intention in the act of 
the unfortunate—as you have well said— 
assailant ?”’ 

“That was my conviction,’ said Dr. 
Barrére. 

The effect made upon the assembly was 
great. And though it was no doubt diminished 
more or less by the cross-examination of the 
counsel for the prosecution, who protested 
vehemently against the epithet of unfor- 
tunate applied to the man who had attacked 
in the dark another man who was proceeding 
quietly about his own business, who had lain 
in wait for him and assaulted him murder- 
ously with every evidence of premeditation, 
it still remained the strongest point in the 
defence. ‘ You say that you had no time to 
form any theory?” said the prosecutor ; “ yet 
you have told us that you rushed forward 
calling out murder. Was this before or after 
you heard the cry, so full of meaning which 
you have described ?” 

“Tt was probably almost at the same 
moment,” said Dr. Barrére. 

“Yet, even in the act of crying out 
murder, you were capable of noticing all the 
complicated sentiments which you now tell 
us were in the assailant’s cry!” 

“In great excitement one takes no note of 
the passage of time—a minute contains as 
much as an hour.” 

“And you expect us to believe that in 
that minute, and without the help of words, 
you were enlightened as to the meaning of 
the act by a mere inarticulate ery?” 

“T tell you the impression produced on my 
mind, as I told it at the coroner’s inquest,” 
said Dr. Barrére, steadily ; “as I have told 
it to my friends from the first.” 

“Yet this did not prevent you 
shouting murder ?”’ 

“No; it did not prevent me from calling 
for help in the usual way.” 

This was all that could be made of the 
doctor. It remained the strongest point in 
poor Jim’s favour, who was, as everybody 
saw to be inevitable, condemned ; yet recom- 
mended to mercy because of what Dr. Barrére 
had said. Otherwise there were many fea- 
tures in the case that roused the popular 
pity. The bad character of the man who 
had been killed, the evil influence he was 
known to have exercised, the injury he had 
done to Jim himself and to so many others, 
and the very cause of the quarrel in which Jim 
had threatened and announced his intention 
of punishing him—all these things, had Jim 
been tried in France, would have produced a 
verdict modified by extenuating circum- 
stances. In England it did not touch the 
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decision, but it produced that vague recom- 
mendation to mercy with which pity satisfies 
itself when it can do no more. 

Dr. Barrére took the unfortunate mother 
and sister home. Mrs. Surtees, broken as 
she was, could not be absent from the court 
when her son’s fate was to be determined. 
She was as one stricken dumb as they took 
her back. Now and then she would put her 
trembling hands to her eyes as if expecting 
tears which did not come. Her very heart 
and soul were crushed by the awful doom 
which had been spoken. And the others did 
not even dare to exchange a look. The 
horror which enveloped them was too terrible 
for speech. It was only after an interval 
had passed, and life, indomitable life which 
always rises again whatever may be the 
anguish that subdues it for a moment, had 
returned in pain and fear to its struggle 
with the intolerable, that words and the 
power of communication returned. Then Dr. 
Barrére told the broken-hearted women that 
both he himself and others in the town who 
knew Jim, with all the intluence that could 
be brought to bear, would work for a 
revision of the sentence. It was upon his 
own evidence that the hopes, which those who 
were not so deeply, tremendously interested, 
but who regarded the case with an impartial 
eye, began to entertain, were founded. “I 
hope that the Home Secretary may send for 
me,” he said; “they think he will. God 
grant it!”” He too had worked himself into 
a kind of hope. 

“Oh,” cried Agnes, melting for the first 
time into tears at the touch of a possible 
deliverance, “ if we could go, as they used to 
do, to the Queen, his mother and his sister, 
on our knees!” 

Mrs. Surtees sat and listened to them with 
her immovable face of misery. “ Don’t 
speak to me of hope, for I cannot bear it,” 
she said. ‘Oh, don’t speak of hope; there 
is none—none! Nothing but death and 
shame.” 

“Yes, mother ;” said Dr. Barrére, and he 
added under his breath, “ whatever happens 
—whatever happens—there shall be no death 
of shame.” 


” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE recommendation to mercy was very 
strong ; almost all the principal people in the 
town interested themselves, and the judge 
himself had been persuaded to add a potent 
word ; but as he did so he shook his head, 


and told the petitioners that their arguments 
were all sentimental. “ What does your 
lordship say then to the doctor’s testimony ? ” 
was asked him, upon which he shook his 
head more and more. “‘ The doctor’s testimony, 
above all,” he said. “ Mind you, I think that 
probably the doctor was right, but it is not 
a solid argument, it is all sentiment ; and 
that is what the Home Office makes no 
account of.” This was very discouraging. 
But still there was a certain enthusiasm in 
the town in Jim’s favour, as wellas a natural 
horror that one who really belonged (if he 
had kept his position) to the best class, 
should come to such an end; and the 
chief people who got up this recommendation 
to mercy were warm supporters of the 
Government. That, too, they felt convinced, 
must tell for something. And there reigned 
in Poolborough a certain hope, which Dr. 
Barrére sometimes shared. 

Sometimes ; for on many occasions he took 
the darker view—the view so universal and 
generally received, that the more important 
it is for you that a certain thing should come 
to pass, the more you desire it, the less likely 
it is to happen. And then he would ask 
himself was it so important that it should 
come to pass? At the best it was still true 
that Jim had killed this man. If he were 
not hanged for it he would be imprisoned 
for life: and whether it is worse to have a 
relative who has been hanged for a crime or 
one who is lingering out a long term of 
imprisonment for it, it is hard to tell. There 
did not seem much to choose between them. 
Perhaps even the hanging would be forgotten 
soonest—and it would be less of a burden. 
For to think of a brother in prison, who 
might emerge years hence with a ticket-of- 
leave, a disgraced and degraded man; was 
something terrible. Perhaps on the whole 
it would be best that he should die. And 
then Dr. Barrére shuddered. Die! Ah! if 
that might be, quietly, without demonstration. 
But as it was—— And then he would 
begin again, against his will, that painful circle 
of thought—‘ the brother was hanged.” 
That was what people would say. After 
the horror of it had died out fantastic 
patients would cry, “The brother of a man 
who was hanged! Oh, no! don’t let us call in 
such a person.” The ladies would say this: 
they would shudder yet perhaps even laugh, 
for the pity would be forgotten, even the 
horror would be forgotten, and _ there 
would remain only this suggestion of dis 
comfort—just enough to make the women 
feel that they would not like to have him, 
the brother of a man who was hanged, for 
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their doctor. Dr. Barrére tried all he could to 
escape from this circle of fatal thought : but 
however hard he worked, and however 
much he occupied himself, he could not do 
so always. And the thought went near 
sometimes to make him mad. 

He had, however, much to occupy him, to 
keep thought away. He was the only 
element of comfort in the life of the two 
miserable women who lived under the 
shadow of death, their minds entirely 
absorbed in the approaching catastrophe, 


living through it a hundred times in 
anticipation, in despair which was made 


more ghastly and sickening by a flicker 
of terrible hope. Mrs. Surtees said that 
she had no hope; she would not allow the 
possibility to be named: but secretly dwelt 
upon it with an intensity of suspense which 
was more unendurable than any calamity. 
And when Agnes and her lover were alone 
this was the subject that occupied them to 
the exclusion of allothers. Their own hopes 
and prospects were all blotted out as if they 
had never been. He brought her reports of 
what was said, and what was thought on 
the subject among the people who had 
influence, those who were straining every 
nerve to obtain a reprieve: and she hung 
upon his words breathless with an all- 
absorbing interest. He never got beyond 
the awful shadow, or could forget it, and 


went about all day with that cloud 
hanging over him, and frightened his 


patients with his stern and serious looks. 
“ Dr. Barrére is not an encouraging doctor,” 
they began to say, “he makes you think 
you are going to die ;” for the sick people 
could not divest themselves of the idea that 
it was their complaints that were foremost 
in the doctor's mind and produced that 
severity in his looks. 

But all this was light and easy to the last 
of the many occupations which filled Dr. 
Barrére’s time and thoughts, and that was 
Jim—Jim alone in his prison, he who never 
had been alone, who had been surrounded 
all day long with his companions—the com- 
panions who had led him astray. No, they 
had not led him astray. Langton, who was 
dead, whom he had killed, had not led him 
astray, though he now thought so, or said so, 
bemoaning himself. Such a thing would be 
too heavy a burden for any human spirit. A 
man cannot ruin any more than he can save 
his brother. His own inclinations, his own 
will, his love for the forbidden, his idle wishes 
and follies—these were what had led him 
astray. And now he was left alone to think 
of all that, with the shadow before him of a 


hideous death at a fixed moment—a moment 
drawing nearer and nearer, which he could 
no more escape than he could forget it. Jim 
had many good qualities amid his evil ones. 
He was not a bad man ; his sins were rather 
those of a foolish, self-indulgent boy. His 
character was that of a boy. A certain 
innocency, if that word may be used, lay 
under the surface of his vices, and long con- 
finement away from all temptation had 
wrought a change in him like that that came 
over the leper in the Scriptures, whose flesh 
came egain as the flesh of a little child. 
This was what happened to Jim, both bodily 
and mentally. He languished in health from 
his confinement, but yet his eyes regained the 
clearness of his youth, and his mind, all 
its ingenuousness, its power of affection. 
Lying under sentence of death he became 
once more the lovable human creature, the 
winning and attractive youth he had been in 
the days before trouble came. All clouds 
save the one cloud rolied off his soul. In all 
likelihood he himself forgot the course of 
degradation through which he had gone; 
everything was obliterated to him by the 
impossibility of sinning more—everything 
except the one thing which no self-delusion 
could obliterate, the unchangeable doom to 
which he was approaching day by day. Jim 
had none of the tremors of a murderer. He 
concealed nothing ; he admitted freely that 
the verdict was just, that it was he who had 
lurked in the dark and awaited the villain— 
but only he had never meant more than to 
punish him. “It is all quite true what the 
doctor says. I knocked him down. I meant 
to beat him within an inch of his life. God 
knows if he deserved it at my hands, or any 
honest man’s hands. And then it came over 
me in a moment that he never moved, that 
he never made a struggle. It was not 
because there were people coming up that I 
ran away. It was horror, as the doctor says, 
Nothing can ever happen to me again so 
dreadful as that,” said Jim, putting up his 
handkerchief to wipe his damp forehead. 
And yet he could tell even that story with 
tolerable calm. He was not conscious of 
guilt ; he had meant to do what he felt quite 
justifiable—rather laudable than otherwise 
—to thrash a rascal “ within an inch of his 
life.” He had expected the man to defend 
himself ; he had been full of what he felt to 
be righteous rage, and he did not feel himself 
guilty now. He was haunted by no ghost ; he 
had ceased even to shudder at the recollection 
of the horrible moment in which he became 
aware that instead of chastising he had killed. 

But when his momentary occupation 
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with other thoughts died away and the 
recollection of what lay before him came 
back, the condition of poor Jim was a 
dreadful one. To die—for that !—to die on 
Thursday, the 3rd of September, at a horrible 
moment fixed and unchangeable. To feel 
the days running past remorselessly, swift 
without an event to break their monotonous 
flying pace—those days which wereso endlessly 
long from dawn to twilight, which seemed as 
if they would never be done, which had so 
little night, yet which flew noiselessly, silently, 
bringing him ever nearer and nearer to the 
end. Poor Jim broke down entirely under 
the pressure of this intolerable certainty. 
Had it been done at once, the moment the 
sentence had been pronounced ; but to sit 
and wait for it, look for it, anticipate it, 
know that every hour was bringing it nearer, 
that through the dark and through the day, 
and through all the endless circles of thoughts 
that surrounded and surrounded it, it was 
coming, always coming, not to be escaped ! 
Jim’s nerves broke down under this intoler- 
able thing that had to be borne. He kept 
command of himself when he saw his mother 
and sister, but with Dr. Barrére he let 
himself go. It was a relief to him for the 
wretched moment. Save for the moment, 
nothing, alas, could be a relief—for whether 
he contrived to smile and subdue himself, or 
whether he dashed himself against the wall 
of impossibility that shut him in, whether 
he raved in anguish or madness, or slept, or 
tried to put a brave face upon it, it was 
coming all the time. 

“It is sitting and waiting that isthe horrible 
thing,” he said; “to think there is nothing you 
cando. That’s true, you know, doctor, in Don 
Juan, about the people that plunged into the 
sea to get drowned a little sooner and be done 
with it—in the shipwreck, you know. It’s 
waiting and seeing it coming that is horrible. 
It is just thirteen days to-day. Death isn’t 
what I mind ; it’s waiting for it. Will it be— 
will it be very—horrible, do you think—at 
the moment —when it comes ?”’ 

“No,” said Dr. Barrére, “if it comes to 
that, not horrible at all—a moment, no 
more.” 

* A moment—but you can’t tell till you 
try what may be ina moment. I don’t mind, 
doctor ; something sharp and soon would be a 
sort of relief. It is the sitting and waiting, 
counting the days, seeing it coming— 
always coming. Nobody has a right to 
torture a fellow like that—let them take him 
and hang him as the lynchers do, straight 
off.” Then Jim was seized with a slight 
convulsive shudder. ‘“ And then the after- 





wards, doctor? for all your science you can’t 
tell anything about that. Perhaps you don’t 
believe in it at all. I do.” 

Dr. Barrére made no reply. He was not 
quite clear about what he believed; and he 
had nothing to say on such a subject to this 
young man standing upon the verge, with 
all the uncertainties and possibilities of life 
still so warm in him, and yet so near the 
one unalterable certainty. After a minute 
Jim resumed. 

“T do,” he said firmly. “I’ve never been 
what you call a sceptic. I don’t believe men 
are: they only pretend, or perhaps think so, 
till it comes upon them. I wonder what 
they'll say to a poor fellow up there, doctor ? 
I’ve always been told they understand up 
there—there can’t be injustice done like here. 
And I’ve always been a true believer. I’ve 
never been led away—like that.” 

“It isn’t a subject on which I can talk,” 
said the doctor unsteadily ; “your mother 
and Agnes, they know. But, Jim, for the 
love of God don't talk to them as you are 
doing now. Put on a good face for their 
sakes.” 

* Poor mother!” said Jim. He turned all 
at once almost to crying—softened entirely 
out of his wild talk. ‘“ What has she done 
to have a thing like this happen toher? She 
is a real good woman—and to have a son 
hanged, good Lord!” Again he shivered 
convulsively. ‘She won’t live long, that’s 
one thing ; and perhaps it'll be explained to 
her satisfaction up there. But that’s what I 
call unjust, Barrére, to torture a poor soul 
like that, that has never done anything but 
good all her life. You'll take care of Agnes. 
But mother will not live long, poor dear. 
Poor dear!” he repeated with a tremulous 
smile. ‘I suppose she had a happy life till 1 
grew up—till I— I wonder what I could be 
born for, a fellow like me, to be hanged !” he 
cried with a sudden, sharp anguish in which 
there was the laughter of misery and the 
groan of despair. 

Dr. Barrére left the prison with his heart 
bleeding ; but he did not abandon Jim. On 
the contrary, there was a terrible attraction 
which drew him to the presence of the un 
fortunate young man. The doctor of Pool- 
borough Jail, though not so high in the 
profession as himself, was one of Dr. Barrére’s 
acquaintances, and to him he went when he 
left the condemned cell. The doctor told his 
professional brother that Surtees was in a 
very bad state of health. “ His nerves have 
broken down entirely. His heart—haven’t 
you remarked !—his heart is in such a state 
that he might go at any moment.” 
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“ Dear me,” said the other, “ he has never 
complained that I know of. And a very 
good thing too, Barrére ; you don’t mean to 
say that you would regret it if anything did 
happen, before re 

“No,” said the doctor, “but the poor 
fellow may suffer. I wonder if you'd let me 
have the charge of him, Maxwell? I know 
you're a busy man. And it would please his 
mother to think that I was looking after him. 
What do you say?” 

The one medical man looked at the other. 
Dr. Barrére was pale, but he’ did not shrink 
from the look turned upon him. “I'll tell 
you what I'll do, Barrére,” said the prison 
doctor at last. “TI am getting all wrong for 
want of a little rest. Feel my hand—my 
nerves are as much shaken as Surtees’. If 
you'll take the whole for a fortnight, so that 
I may take my holiday—”’ 

Dr. Barrére thought for a moment. “A 
fortnight ? That will be till after— I don’t 
know how I am to do it with my practice : 
but I will do it, for the sake of—your 
health, Maxwell : for I see you are in a bad 
way.” 

“Hurrah!” said the other, “a breath of 
air will set me all right, and I shall be for 
ever obliged to you, Barrére.”” Then he 
stopped for a moment and looked keenly in 
his face. ‘ You’re a better man than I am, 
and know more : but for God’s sake, Barrére, 
no tricks—no tricks. You know what I 
mean,” he said. 

“No, I don’t -know what you mean. I 
know you want a holiday, and I want to 
take care of a case in which I am interested. 
It suits us both. Let me have all the details 
you can,” said Dr. Barrére. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE day had come, and almost the hour. 
The weary time had stolen, endless, yet flying 
on noiseless wings ; an eternity of feature- 
less lingering hours, yet speeding, speeding 
towards that one fixed end. And there was 
no reprieve. The important people of Pool- 
borough had retired sullenly from their en- 
deavours. To support a Government faith- 
fully and yet not to have one poor favour 
granted—their recommendation to mercy 
turned back upon themselves: they were 
indignant, and in that grievance they forgot 
the original cause of it. Still there were 
one or two still toiling on. But the morning 
of the fatal day had dawned and nothing 
had come. 


To tell how Mrs. Surtees and Agnes had 
lived through these days is beyond our power. 
They did not live ; they dragged through a 
feverish dream from one time of seeing him 
to another, unconscious what passed in the 
meantime, except when some messenger would 
come to their door, and a wild blaze and 
frenzy of hope would light up in their miser- 
able hearts: for it always seemed to them that 
it must be the reprieve which was coming, 
though each said to herself that it would not, 
could not, come. And when they saw Jim, 
that one actual recurring point in their lives 
was perhaps more miserable than the inter- 
vals. For to see him, and to know that the 
hour was coming ever nearer and nearer 
when he must die; to sit with him, never 
free from inspection, never out of hearing of 
some compulsory spectator ; to see the ten- 
sion of his nerves, the strain of intolerable 
expectation in him—was almost more than 
flesh and blood could bear. They had privi- 
leges which were not allowed in ordinary 
cases—for were not they still ranked among 
the best people of Poolborough, though beaten 
down by horrible calamity? What could 
they say to him? Not even the religious ex- 
hortations, the prayers which came from 
other lips less trembling. They were dumb. 
“Dear Jim,” and “God bless you,” wasall they 
could say. Their misery was too great, there 
was no utterance in it; a word would have 
overthrown the enforced and awful calm. 
And neither could he speak. When he had 
said “ Mother’ and kissed her, and smiled, 
that was all. Then they sat silent holding 
each other’s hands. 

Through all this Dr. Barrére was the only 
human supporter of the miserable family. 
He had promised to stand by Jim to the end, 
not to leave him till life had left him— 
till all was over. And now the supreme 
moment had nearly come. The doctor was 
as pale, almost paler than he who was abow' 
to die. There was an air about him of 
sternness, almost of desperation: yet to Jim 
he was tender as his mother. He had warned 
the authorities what he feared, that agita- 
tion and excitement might even yet rob the 
law of its victim. He had been allowed to 
be with the condemned man from earliest 
dawn of the fatal morning in consequence 
of the warning he had given, but it ap- 
peared to the attendants that Jim himself 
bore a less alarming air than the doctor, 
whose colourless face and haggard eyes 
looked as if he had not slept for a week. 
Jim, poor Jim, had summoned all his courage 
for this supreme moment. There was a 
sweetness in his look that added to its 
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youthfulness. He looked like a boy: his 
long imprisonment and the enforced self- 
denial there was in it, had chased from his 
face all stains of evil. He was pale and 
worn with his confinement and with the 
interval of awful waiting, but his eyes were 
clear as a child’s—pathetic, tender, with a 
wistful smile in them, as though the arrival 
of the fatal hour had brought relief. The 
old clergyman who had baptised him had 
come, too, to stand by him to the last, and 
he could scarcely speak for tears. But Jim 
was calm, and smiled ; if any bit of blue sky 
was in that cell of the condemned, with all 
its grim and melancholy memories, it was in 
Jim’s face. 

The doctor moved about him not able to 
keep still, with that look of desperation, 
listening for every sound. But all was still 
except the broken voice of the old clergyman, 
who had knelt down and was praying. One 
of the attendants too had gone down on his 
knees. The other stood watching, yet dis- 
tracted by a pity which even his hardened 
faculties could not resist. Jim sat with his 
hands clasped, his eyes for a moment closed, 
the smile still quivering about his mouth. 
In this stillness of intense feeling all 
observation save that of the ever-watchful 
doctor was momentarily subdued. Suddenly 
Jim’s head seemed to droop forward on his 
breast ; the doctor came in front of him with 
one swift step, and through the sound of the 
praying called imperatively, sharply, for 
wine, wine! The warder who was standing 
rushed to fill it out, while Dr. Barrére bent 
over the fainting youth. It all passed in a 
moment, before the half-said sentence of the 
prayer was completed. The clergyman’s 
voice wavered, stopped—and then resumed 
again, finishing the phrase, notwithstanding 
the stir and hurried movement, the momen- 
tary breathless scuffle, which a sudden attack 
of illness, a fit or faint, always occasions, 
Then a sharp sound broke the stillness—the 
crash of the wine glass which the doctor let 
fall from his hand after forcing the contents, as 
it seemed, down the patient’s throat. The old 
clergyman on his knees still, paused and open- 
ing his eyes gazed at the strange scene, 
not awakening to the seriousness of it, or 
perceiving any new element introduced into 
the solemnity of the situation for some 
minutes, yet gazing with tragic eyes, since 
nothing in the first place could well be more 
tragic. The little stir, the scuffle of the 
moving feet, the two men in motion about 
the still figure in the chair, lasted for a 
little longer; then the warder uttered a 
stifled cry. The clergyman on his knees, 





his heart still in his prayer for the dying, 
felt it half profane to break off into words to 
men in the midst of those he was addressing 
to God—but forced by this strange break 
cried “ What is it }—what has happened ?”’ in 
spite of himself. 

There was no immediate answer. The 
doctor gave some brief quick directions, and 
with the help of the warder lifted the 
helpless figure, all fallen upon itself like a 
ruined house, with difficulty to the bed. The 
limp long helpless limbs, the entire immobility 
and deadness ‘of the form struck with a 
strange chill to the heart of the man who 
had been interceding, wrapt in another 
atmosphere than that of earth. The clergy- 
man got up from his knees, coming back with 
a keen and awful sense of his humanity. 
“ Has he—fainted?” he asked with a gasp. 

Once more a dead pause, a stillness in 
which the four men heard their hearts 
beating ; then the doctor said, with a strange 
brevity and solemnity, “ Better than that— 
he is dead.” 

Dead! They gathered round and gazed in a 
consternation beyond words. The young 
face, scarcely paler than it had been a moment 
since, the eyes half shut, the lips fallen apart 
with that awful opening which is made by 
the exit of the last breath, lay back upon the 
wretched pillow in all that abstraction and 
incalculable distance which comes with the 
first touch of death. No one could look at 
that, and be in any doubt. The warders 
stood by dazed with horror and dismay, as if 
they had let their prisoner escape. Was it 
their fault? Would they be blamed for it! 
They had ‘seen men go to the scaffold before 
with little feeling, but they had never seen 
one die of the horror of it, as Jim had died. 

While they were thus standing a sound of 
measured steps was heard without. The door 
was opened with that harsh turning of the 
key which in other circumstances would have 
sounded like the trumpet of doom, but which 
now woke no tremor, scarcely any concern. 
It was the sheriff and his grim procession 
coming for the prisoner. They streamed in 
and gathered astonished about the bed. Dr. 
Barrére turned from where he stood at the 
head, with a face which was like ashes—pallid, 
stern, the nostrils dilating, the throat held 
high. He made a solemn gesture with his 
hand towards the bed. “ You come too late,” 
he said. 

The men had come in almost silently, in 
the excitement of the moment swelling the 
sombre circle to a little crowd. They thronged 
upon each other and looked ‘at him, lying 
there on the miserable prison bed, in the 
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light of the horrible grated windows, ail 
awe-stricken in a kind of grey consternation 
not knowing how to believe it; for it was a 
thing unparalleled that one who was con- 
demned should thus give his executioner the 
slip. The whisper of the sheriff's low voice 
inquiring into the catastrophe broke the 
impression a little. ‘How did it happen— 
how was it? Dead! But it seems impossible. 


Are you sure, doctor, it is not a faint?” 


The doctor waved his hand almost scorn- 
fully towards the still and- rigid form. “I 
foresaw it always; it is—as I thought it 
would be,” he said. 

“His poor mother!” said the clergyman 
with a sort of habitual conventional lament- 
ation, as if it could matter to that poor 
mother! Dr. Barrére turned upon him 
quickly. “Go to them—tell them—it will 
save them something,” he said with sudden 
eagerness. ‘“ You can do no more here.” 

“Tt seems impossible,” the sheriff repeated, 
turning again to the bed. “ Is there a glass 
to be had ?—anything—hold it to his lips! 
Do something, doctor. Have you tried all 
means? are you sure?” He had no doubt; 
but astonishment, and the novelty of the 
situation, suggested questions which really 
required no answer. He touched the dead 
hand and shuddered. “It is extraordinary, 
most extraordinary,” he said. 

“T warned you of the possibility from the 
beginning,” said Dr. Barrére; “his heart 
was very weak. It is astonishing rather that 
he bore the strain so long.” Then he added 
with that stern look, “It is better that it 
should be so.” 

The words were scarcely out of his lips when 
a sudden commotion was heard as of some 
one hurrying along the stony passages, a 
sound of voices and hasty steps. The door 
which, in view of the fatal ceremonial about 
to take place, had been left open, was pushed 
quickly, loudly to the wall, and an important 
personage, the Mayor of Poolborough, flushed 
and full of excitement, hurried in. “Thank 
God,” he cried, wiping his forehead, “ thank 
God it’s come in time! 1 knew they could 
not refuse us. Here is the reprieve come at 
last.” 

A cry, a murmur rose into the air from 
all the watchers. Who could help it? The 
reprieve—at such a moment! ‘This solemn 
mockery was more than human nerves 
could bear. The warder who had been poor 
Jim’s chief guardian broke forth into a 
sudden loud outburst, like a child’s, of crying. 
The sheriff could not speak. He pointed 
silently to the bed. 

But of all the bystanders none was moved 


like Dr. Barrere. He fell backward as 
if he had received a blow, and gazed at 
the mayor speechless, his under lip drop- 


- ping, his face livid, heavy drops coming 


out upon his brow. It was not till he was 
appealed to in the sudden explanations that 
followed that the doctor came to himself. 
When he was addressed he seemed to wake 
as from a dream, and answered with difficulty ; 
his lips parched, his throat dry, making con- 
vulsive efforts to moisten his tongue, and 
enunciate the necessary words. ‘Heart disease 
—feared all the time—”’ he said, as if he had 
partly lost that faculty of speech. The mayor 
looked sharply at him, as if suspecting some- 
thing. What was it? intoxication? So early, 
and at such a time? But Dr. Barrére seemed 
to have lost all interest in what was pro- 
ceeding. He cared nothing for their looks. 
He cared for nothing in the world. “I’m 
of no further use here,” he said huskily, and 
went towards the door as if he were blind, 
pushing against one and another. When he 
had reached the door, however, he turned 
back. “The poor fellow,” he said, “the 
poor—victim was to be given to his family 
after—. It was a favour grantedthem. The 
removal was to be seen to—to-night ; there 
is no reason for departing from that arrange- 
ment, I suppose ?”’ 

The officials looked at each other, not 
knowing what to say, feeling that in the 
unexpected catastrophe there was something 
which demanded a change, yet unable on the 
spur of the moment to think what it was. 
Then the mayor replied faltering, “I sup- 
pose so, It need not make any change, do 
you think? The poor family—have enough 
to bear without vexing them with alterations. 
Since there can be—no doubt—” He paused 
and looked, and shuddered. No doubt, oh no 
doubt! The execution would have been con- 
ducted with far less sensation. It was strange 
that such a shivering of horror should over- 
whelm them to see him lying so still upon 
that bed. 

“Now I must go—to my rounds,’ the 
doctor said. He went out, buttoning up his 
coat to his throat, as if he were shivering too, 
though it was a genial September morning, 
soft and warm. He went out from the dark 
prison walls into the sunshine like a man 
dazed, passing the horrible preparations on 
his way, the coffin! from which he shrank as 
if it had been a monster. Dr. Barrére’s 
countenance was like that of a dead man. 
He walked straight before him as if he were 
going somewhere; but he went upon no 
rounds ; his patients waited for him vainly. 
He walked and walked till fatigue of the 
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body produced a general stupor, aiding and 
completing the strange collapse of the mind, 
and then mechanically, but not till it was 


evening, he went home. His housekeeper, . 


full of anxious questions, was silenced by the 
look of his face, and had his dinner placed 
hastily and silently upon the table, thinking 
the agitation of the day had been too much 
for him. Dr. Barrére neither ate nor drank, 
but he fell into a heavy and troubled sleep 
at the table, where he had seated himself 
mechanically. It was late when he woke, 
and dark, and for a moment there was a 
pause of bewilderment and confusion in 
his mind. Then he rose, went to his desk 
and took some money out of it, and his 
cheque-book. He took up an overcoat as he 
went through the hall. He did not so much 
as hear the servant’s timid question as to 
when he should return. When he should 
return ! 

After the body of poor Jim had been 
brought back to his mother’s house and all 
was silent there, in that profound hush after 
an expected calamity which is almost a relief, 
Agnes, not able to rest, wondering in her 
misery why all that day her lover had not 
come near them, had not sent any communica- 
tion, but for the first time had abandoned 
them in their sorrow, stood for a moment by 
the window in the hall to look if, by any 
possibility, he might still be coming. He 
might have been detained by some pressing 
call. He had neglected everything for Jim ; 
he might now be compelled to make up for 
it—who could tell? Some reason there must 
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be for his desertion. As she went to the 
window, which was on a level with the street, 
it gave her a shock beyond expression to see 
a pallid face close to it looking in—a miser- 
able face, haggard, with eyes that were 
bloodshot and red, while everything else was 
the colour of clay—the colour of death. It 
was with difficulty she restrained a scream. 
She opened the window softly and said, 
“ Arnold! you have come at last!” The 
figure outside shrank and withdrew, then 
said, “Do not touch me—don’t look at me. 
I did it: to save him the shame 23 

“ Arnold, come in, for God’s sake! don’t 
speak so—Arnold——” 

“ Never, never more! I thought the re- 
prieve would not come. I did it. Oh, never, 
never more !” 

“ Arnold!” she cried, stretching out her 
hands. But he was gone. Opening the door 
as quickly as her trembling would let her, 
the poor girl looked out into the dark street, 
into the night: but there was no one there. 

Was it a dream, a vision, an illusion of 
exhausted nature, unable to discern reality 
from imagination? No one ever knew : but 
from that night Dr. Barrére was never seen 
more in Poolborough, nor did any of those 
who had known him hear of him again. He 
disappeared as if he had never been. And 
if that was the terrible explanation of it, or 
if the sudden shock had maddened him, or if 
it was really he that Agnes saw, no one can 
tell. But it was the last that was ever heard 
or seen of Dr. Barrére. 
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DIRK WILLEMZOON. 


[‘‘A poor Anabaptist, guilty of no crime but his fellowship with a persecuted sect, had been condemned to 
death. He made his escape, closely pursued by an officer of justice, across a frozen lake. It was late in 
the winter, and the ice had become unsound. It trembled and cracked beneath his footsteps, but he reached 
the shore in safety. The officer was not so fortunate. The ice gave way beneath him, and he sank into the 
lake, uttering a ery for succour. There was none to hear him except the fugitive whom he had been hunting. 

“Dirk Willemzoon, for so was the Anabaptist called, instinctively obeying the dictates of a generous 
nature, returned, crossed the quaking and dangerous ice, at the peril of his life, extended his hand to his 
enemy, and saved him from certain death. Unfortunately for human nature, it cannot be added that the 
generosity of the action was met by a corresponding heroism. The officer was desirous, it is true, of avoiding 
the responsibility of sacrificing the preserver of his life, but the burgomaster of Aspern sternly reminded him 








to.remember his oath. 


He accordingly arrested the fugitive, who on the 16th of May following, was burned 


to death under the most lingering tortures.”—From Motley’s Dutch Republic.] 


Dirx WILLEMzOoON sits in his lonely cell ; 
It needs no prophet’s voice to tell 

The doom that awaits him to-morrow. 
The pain of a slow and anguished death 

Wrought by the fire’s fiercest breath 
Will end his life of sorrow. 


The snow-clad ground ‘neath the cloudy skies 
In long flat stretches before him lies, 
By frozen seas all broken. 
He gazes around o’er the wintry plain, 
Homeward he gazes in vain—in vain 
For a welcome rescue’s token. 


“T have loved them truly and long and well, 
Yet I would not care in peace to dwell 
Though a lie my life might shelter ! 
I do not believe that God’s dear grace 
Waits on man’s will or touch, one ace, 
Whether Bishop, Priest, or Elder. 


“And yet it is hard, most hard, to die, 
E’en though my thinking should be awry 

Nor squares with the Pope’s conclusions. 
Hard to leave home and love so dear ! 

Oh ! when will God’s own true light and fear 
Put an end to our mad confusions! 


“But I cannot alter the set of my mind 
Or at man’s command make my conscience 
blind, 
For the sake of life easier, better ; 
For I hold that eternal God is king 
Whose truth is a sacred inviolate thing, 
And God is no man’s debtor.” 


But what is this? Has Dirk Willemzoon 
slept ? 
Or is his guard more slackly kept? 
For the door is closed no longer ! 
Some angel hand from beyond the stars 
Has opened wide those mighty bars 
To show the high God is stronger. 


“ Now God be thanked,” quoth Willemzoon, 
“ For this sweet liberty, 

Who sent His angel to loose the chains 
And set His servant free ! 

Now God be thanked, for well I know 
What joy will be this day 

In my home-nest, so full of tears 
Since I was led away ! 


“ Now God be thanked for this free air, 
And the power to breathe and move. 

Oh, never before in the fairest light 
Seemed earth so full of love! 

The snow lies thick ’neath the heavy clouds 
And the gloom of a wintry sky, 

Yet never before ’neath the brightest sun 
Felt I my God so nigh. 


“The chill keen winds from the wide ice- 
fields 
Blow fiercely in my face, 
But they cannot chill the warmth within 
That is born of God’s free grace. 
Though everywhere the winter rules 
And frozen seas groan and start, 
No gloom can cloud and no frost can chill 
The summer within my heart.” 
o 2 
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A moment's pause, and a quick glance round, 
And before a heart could beat, 

The deep blue ice was musical 
With the sound of Willemzoon’s feet. 

“ Now hie thee fast, Dirk Willemzoon ! 
Race quick o’er the frozen flood ! 

For in anger sore from the prison door 
Comes the messenger of blood ! 


“ Now haste! O haste! tread deft and firm 
For the sake of home and wife, 

Plant nimble feet on the bending ice 
For liberty and life!” 

With lips set fast and kindling eye, 
He flees, and a moment more 

He has reached firm ground and has left 

behind 


The treacherous ice-made floor ! 


With gathered force and a freer tread, 
He follows the well-known track, 

Home and life are the goal before, 
And death in looking back. 

He climbs the bank ; but hark! that sound 
That booms from the icy plain! 

That ominous crack ! that piercing cry ! 
Instinct with fear and pain ! 


Look back, Dirk Willemzoon, now look back 
To the frozen flood, and see 
How Heaven and earth have leagued their 
might 
To fight for thy liberty. 
The enemy hath fallen ! 
Heaven’s hand hath struck him down, 
The ice has split, in the midst of it 
See how thy foe doth drown. 


“‘ God be praised,” quoth Dirk 
have heard 

In the glorious days of old, 

His vengeance hath fallen like lightning 
As prophet and seer foretold. 

And He who brought forth His chosen, 
And set his people free, 

And cast all Pharaoh’s lordly host 
Like lead in the mighty sea, 

Hath borne His servant across the flood 
In safety like a sheep, 

And hath overwhelmed his enemy 
Once more in the giant deep. 

Once more the world shall know God hears 
The lowly one’s complaints, 

Once more the blood of their cruel foes 
Shall wash the feet of His saints.” 


—“for as we 


* Once more! once more!” 
falls 
On Dirk’s loud exultant strain, 


—But a silence 


And a gentle cloud o’erspreads his face 
With a shade of pity and pain. 

He looks on his panting, drowning foe, 
Ice-bound unto bitter death, 

Iooks from the way of freedom won, 
To Alva’s minion beneath ! 


And surging within his bosom 
A rush of new thoughts arose, 
As he thinks of One Who when dying 
Prayed for His cruel foes. 
Would He Who for our safety 
Once laid His dear life down, 
Stand idle in savage triumph 
And let a foeman drown ¢ 


The blood-stained hand of the Shepherd 
Who sought the wandering sheep, 

Would surely reach forth to rescue 
The dying from out the deep. 

He thought of a loving hand stretched out 
In Gethsemane to heal, 

In the crown of thorns, in the bitter cross, 
Dirk felt a mute appeal. 

And He who rebuked His servants 
Who longed for avenging fire, 

Hath taught Dirk Willemzoon to see 
That love’s revenge is higher. 


A moment more, and the savage flush 
Of his hasty joy is gone. 

The wish for life—the longing for home 
Have passed, and the struggle is done : 
And Dirk Willemzoon turns, and steps again 

To the icy seaway back, 
And treads once more with careful feet 
The doubly perilous track. 


He reached out his arms o’er the fatal gulf, 
With labouring movement slow ; 

He hung o’er the crumbling chasm, 
And drew forth his drowning foe! 

The ice beneath them swayed and groaned, 
It starred to left and right, 

But it bore its burden bravely, 
Helping Dirk’s noble fight. 


Now God be thanked. for the land is reached ; 
“‘Now Dirk get you gone, be free, 
For to take you back to a flaming death 
Is too gruesome work for me! 
Nay, stay not now,” quoth the sergeant, 
“ You are safer far away, 
And God give you more than I can, 
For the deed you have done this day.” 


Dirk turned to fly—but who is this, 
Dark-browed and fierce and stern, 
Whose cruel eyes in their sockets deep, 

Like hell's own lanterns burn ? 
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He speaks, and the warder trembles, 
Dirk’s chance of flight is gone, 

For the Mayor of Aspern is mighty, 
And his heart is a heart of stone! 

“ Beware to fight ’gainst the iron wall 
That girdles round you both. 

Ho! back to prison, in Alva’s name, 
And warder, remember your oath.” 


Alas for the cruel ways of men 
When bigotry plays its part, 
Dirk’s noble deed doth vainly plead, 
Where dogmas hath chilled the heart: 
And lo! ere many days have passed, 
Or spring hath cleared the sky, 
The noble soul under love’s control, 


Dirk, is led forth to die! 


They brought him out to the market-place, 
They bound him to the stake, 
The faggots lay thick about his feet 
Who risked life for a foeman’s sake. 
They kindled the sluggish flame below, 
Till it rose with red tongue and spire, 
And the furnace glowed fierce round Willem 
zoon, 
Who glorified God in the fire. 





The cruel heat, and its scorching touch 
Wrought its agony of pain, 

And the swift blood boiled and bubbled 
With anguish in every vein. 

Till they burst their delicate barriers, 
And hissed in the raging flame, 

And the angel of death through that fiery 

breath 

To the help of Willemzoon came. 


But firm to the last Dirk Willemzoon stood, 
A bruised and a bleeding sight ; 

And he would not change that fiery shroud 
For a monarch’s crown and might. 

He had risked his life for another’s good, 
He had followed his Lord’s behest, 

And he who doeth his Master’s will 
With his Master’s love is blest. 


In that last hour Dirk Willemzoon’s face 
Like an angel's is calm, serene ; 

And his eye is bright as the eye of one 
Who visions of God hath seen. 

And I wot that he who lives his life 
By that same holy law, 

Will see the same celestial sight 
Which Willemzoon then saw. 


W. B. Ripon. 
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« You are in error, my good Captain Lack- 
land,” said Sir John, “the aunt knows 
nothing of this. She is at present in London, 
whither she has come partly to consult a 
physician, her health being but crazy, and 
partly to take advice with me as to the dis- 
posing of her fortune, and the making of 
her will. She designs to leave everything to 
Miss Dorothy, who is also—mark me—a con- 
siderable heiress in her own right, though 
she has been kept in ignorance of the cir- 
cumstance.” 

“ Pray proceed,” said Eustace gravely, and 
Sir John proceeded. 

“Miss Marlowe had in her youth great 
expectations, and was promised in marriage 
to a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who, 
her expectations being disappointed, very 
abruptly and unhandsomely quitted her. 
Some years after, the unlooked for death of 
a relative made her mistress of a considerable 
fortune. Alarmed by her own experiences, 
she fears above all things that her niece may 
be sought in marriage with a view solely to 
her wealth. But in love, as in war, ’tis a 
maxim that artifice is ever allowable. The 
young lady is in Devonshire under the care 
of the vicar of the parish, whose daughter is 
I believe her bosom friend. "Tis your part 
to go thither, to win the affections of the 
young lady, and the confidence of her guar- 
dians, and so to prosecute the affair that you 
may make her your wife before the aunt is 
able to interpose.” 

Eustace appeared to reflect. In all this 
he could find no explanation of Sir John’s 
eagerness. 


“May T ask, Sir John,” said he, “ what. 


profit you propose to yourself in this affair? 
Since, if it be not such as I may hear, 1 must 
conclude ’tis to be at my expense and decline 
accordingly.” 

“You are more free, Captain Lackland, 
than courteous,” Sir John returned, redden- 
ing. But, meeting the young gentleman’s 
steady gaze, he judged it prudent to be 
frank, and explained that he had an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing at a low figure the 
claims of several of Captain Lackland’s 
creditors. 

“ Ay,” said Eustace, carelessly, “I should 
suppose they are not a very marketable 
ware. But how, Sir John, if I should take 
no liking to the young lady? You will 
searce, I believe, dispose of my debts at a 
profit.” 

“ There may be less difficulty, sir,” rejoined 
Sir John with some asperity, “in disposing 
of the person of the debtor.” 

His warmth convinced Eustace that his 


interests were involved. He asked the name 
of Miss Dorothy Marlowe's residence, and 
was told that the village was called Rosedale, 
and the vicar, Dr. Barnard. 

“ She is, 1 believe,” said Sir John, “a good 
girl, accomplished, docile, and might make 
any man happy.” 

A picture rose up before the young man’s 
imagination, of the simple country girl, not 
yet turned of twenty, growing up like a 
rose in a parsonage garden. He kept silence 
for a minute or so; then looking up, and 
becoming aware of his father’s eyes upon 
him, shrugged his shoulders and said indiffer- 
ently that he was ready to go into Devon- 
shire if they wished, to find the lady agreeable 
if he could, and if so to do his endeavour to 
be pleasing to her in turn. And with this, 
after inquiring whether they had any further 
commands for him, he took his leave. 

Captain Lackland went down into Devon- 
shire in a temper as careless and cheerful as 
usual. The weather was agreeable, the ad- 
venture promised to be entertaining, and the 
part he was to play looked less black from 
his own point of view than when it was but 
a project of Sir John’s. For he was, not- 
withstanding his carelessness, beginning to 
grow weary of his idle and indebted course 
of life, and found it easy to imagine himself 
entering upon new and better ways. And 
as for Miss Dorothy Marlowe, it is perhaps 
hardly strange that he could think it no 
irreparable injury to her to be made his 
wife, since he was sure he should never 
behave otherwise than kindly to any woman 
whom he could like well enough to marry. 


Il. 


On the lawn, as we should say—they 
called it the bowling green—of Rosedale 
parsonage, several young people were at play. 
Their game was a sort of blind man’s buff 
in which all the players who were not blind- 
folded joined hands in a ring, the blindfolded 
forming its centre. The endeavours of each 
to elude the pursuer without breaking the 
circle caused a lively fluctuation. The game 
was at its briskest when a well-dressed young 
gentleman approached through the wicket 
gate that divided the garden from the church- 
yard, and finding himself unobserved stood 
looking on at the group of players as they 
advanced and retreated with swift motions 
and sudden laughter. His attention was at 
once attracted by a young lady whose airs of 
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HREE gentlemen were sit- 

ting together in a room in 

London one afternoon in 

the early summer of the 

year 1744. The eldest of 

these was Lord Lackland, 

a nobleman now somewhat 

advanced in life, whose 

character his worst enemy could hardly hope 

to blacken, and whose manners the polite 

could but aspire to equal. Near him sat his 

son, Captain Eustace Lackland, who had re- 

cently, at the conclusion of the Treaty of Aix- 

la-Chapelle, returned to England, and who 

was at this time nearly twenty-six years old, 

ashappy-tempered, improvident and agreeable 

a young gentleman as any in his majesty’s 

service. Their companion was Sir John 

Goldwin, a busy person, often described, 

both inaccurately and inadequately, as “a 
worthy merchant.” 

“Our affairs, Eustace,’ Lord Lackland 
was saying, “are, in short, in the most 
hopeless posture of embarrassment, and I 
look to you to retrieve the fortunes of the 
family.” 

“TI can assure you, sir,’ answered Eustace, 
“of my entire willingness to oblige you. 
May I ask whether you have any scheme to 
recommend for the purpose ?t” 

“You must marry,” said Lord Lackland. 

The young gentleman, carelessly shifting 
his position so as to bring a second shoe 
buckle under observation, replied : “ ’Tis not 
so long, sir, since J had a mind to the step 
and you forbade it.” 

“Pshaw! folly!” cried his lordship 
(though indeed these were not the strongest 
interjections that he employed), ‘‘ why do 
you speak of that boyish madness? You 
ought to thank me for having saved you 
from it ; as 1 warrant your cousin Rosa does 
by this time. You must marry a woman 
who will enable you to make some figure in 


the world. You have a fine person, a cap- 
tain’s title, and some reputation as a soldier, 
your name is as old as any in England.” 

Here the young gentleman appeared to 
murmur, that like some other ancient things 
it had become no little tarnished ; but Lord 
Lackland was discreetly deaf. 

“The world must be changed indeed if 
these things cannot purchase a wealthy wife. 
And, let me tell you, ’tis vain to look to me 
for the payment of your debts.” 

“« Indeed, sir,’”’ returned Eustace with some 
simplicity, “I have no such expectation. As 
for marriage, though I have of late entertained 
no design of it, nor can think the state con- 
ducive in general to happiness, yet (the lady 
not objectable, and an addition of fortune 
attending) I have no unconquerzble aversions 
to it.” 

Lord Lackland smiled. “Sir John,” said 
he, “ has been opening to me a proposal.” 

Here Sir John, a gentleman at all times 
impatient of silence, took up the word. “ The 
lady, Captain Lackland, is Miss Dorothy 
Marlowe, She is of most honourable family, 
not yet turned of twenty, and has always 
lived with her aunt in a retired part of 
Devonshire. She is, I am informed, very 
handsome, and perfectly well bred and 
polite.” 

Eustace heard this account with great 
attention and little belief. The lady, he said 
to himself, was no doubt an awkward rustic 
whom her friends were desirous of establish- 
ing in life. For was it credible to any 
reflecting mind that the guardians of a young 
creature of wealth and family, perfectly well 
bred and handsome, would offer her in 
marriage to a penniless and indebted young 
gentleman of no shining reputation ? 

“Ts it to her aunt,” he inquired, “that I 
owe this favouring proposal ?” 

Sir John laughed aloud, and Lord Lack- 


land did not repress a smile. 
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languor distinguished her at least as much 
as her really remarkable good looks. There 
was something too in her dress, a little 
more studied than that of her companions. 
Eustace watched her, and wondered whether 
this was Miss Dorothy Marlowe. From her 
his eye wandered to the three or four young 
men who were of the party, and he caught 
himself regarding them with some jealous 
displeasure. He could not deny to himself 
that two of them at least were neither 
awkward nor rustic. It appeared unpleasantly 
probable that he might be forestalled. As 
these thoughts were passing through his 
mind he perceived that he was observed. 
The circle was broken, and a young lady, 
who looked graver and older than most, 
came towards him. Eustace, on his side, 
was advancing bareheaded to meet her, when 
to his unbounded amazement he felt himself 
encircled by a pair of arms. Starting, he 
turned, and found that the young lady who 
was blindfolded, being, of course, unable to 
see that a stranger had approached, had 
taken him prisoner. She held him firmly 


with one hand while the other was employed 
in exploring his height and testing the 
texture of his coat. 

“William,” said she, in a clear and decided 
voice, and let him go. 


Some of her fellow players, recovering the 
power of speech, cried out in dismay, “* No, 
no; oh, Dorothy!” 

At the name “ Dorothy ” Eustace instantly 
looked back. She, finding herself mistaken, in 
the same moment laid hands on him again. 
Again a resolute grasp detained his arm, and 
a gentle and inquiring little hand travelled 
up to gain a complete assurance of his 
stature. 

“Then ’tis you, Dr. Marsh, but truly, sir, 
since you are fairly caught, you must abide 
your fortune.” 

“Indeed, madam, I ask no better,” said 
Eustace. 

His voice, the confused exclamations of 
her comrades, the touch of the sword hilt, 
upon which her hand chanced to fall, com- 
bined to proclaim to her her error. 

“Who—who, then?” she cried. 

She snatched off the bandage, and dis- 
played to Eustace’s curiosity, an alarmed 
countenance in which a pair of brown, clear, 
and dark eyes formed so remarkable a feature 
that the beholder was apt to lose sight of 
everything else. Eustace knew of nothing 
but her eyes and her expression. He did 
not remember to consider whether she was 
beautiful ; he only received the impression 
of a genuine and beautiful n-ture. 
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“Oh, sir!” she stammered, “ indeed I ask 
your pardon.” 

And as she spoke she blushed violently. 

Eustace replied, he hardly knew in what 
words, that it was rather he who had need 
of pardon; and went on to say—a little 
insincerely, “‘ I was seeking the good vicar, 
your worthy father.” 

For it had come into his mind that there 
might be two Dorothies among this company, 
and that possibly this was not Miss Marlowe 
after all. His doubt, however, was not at 
this time satisfied, for the eldest Miss Bar- 
nard, who had before begun to address him, 
now offered to conduct him to her father, 
and he was obliged to follow towards the 
house. But fortune, favouring his adventure, 
brought the doctor at this moment into sight. 
He advanced placidly, and with a benignant 
smile, and invited Eustace to return with 
him to his study. The latter, however, 
protested that his business was by no means 
private, that he would detain the doctor but 
a few minutes, and would not trouble him 
to go back to the house. The doctor bowed, 
and Eustace began to say that he designed 
to stay in Rosedale, and desired to lodge 
with some decent family, no matter how 
humble, rather than at an inn. He observed 
while he spoke, that several of the party 
were beginning to take leave. Four young 
ladies remained, of whom Dorothy was one, 
the languid beauty another, and she who 
had led him to her father a third. The 
fourth was a clear-eyed sensible-looking girl, 
whom he had heard addressed by the name 
of Charlotte. At her side lingered the young 
man called William, for whom Dorothy had 
at first mistaken him. 

The doctor asked counsel of his eldest 
daughter, Miss Priscilla, who recommended 
the parish clerk, and Eustace, judging that 
this functionary would probably live near at 
hand, was eager in accepting the proposal. 
She offered to send for the clerk at once. 
and went indoors for that purpose, while 
Eustace, at the doctor’s invitation, sat down 
with him under the arbour, and began to 
tell him his name and something of his 
circumstances. Dr. Barnard on hearing that 
his guest was Captain Lackland, made one 
or two complimentary speeches about what 
he chose to call his distinguished bravery. 
Eustace all this time was seeking for some 
way of satisfying himself that Dorothy was 
indeed Miss Marlowe. He therefore boldly 
congratulated the vicar upon the beauty 
and charms of the four young ladies, his 
daughters. 

“Three of them only are mine,”’ replied 
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the doctor, “ Priscilla, to whom you have 
already spoken, Lucinda and Charlotte,” 

But Charlotte had disappeared with Wil- 
liam, and only Lucinda and Dorothy remained. 
Lucinda was the beauty ; she dropped a very 
elegant curtsey at this introduction, and 
bestowed npon Captain Lackland a dazzling 
smile. 

“This,” proceeded the doctor, taking 
Dorothy’s hand, “is Miss Dorothy Marlowe, 
the niece of my very esteemed good friend 
and neighbour, Miss Marlowe, and the bosom 
friend of my daughter Charlotte.” 

Eustace had bowed to each of the ladies, 
but his second bow was the more profound. 
“ Miss Charlotte,” said he, “‘ is happy in her 
friend.” 

“We are all of us happy in her,” said the 
doctor, and led her to the seat beside him. 

“And she much more in all of you,” 
returned Dorothy, blushing a little. And 
she demanded of him, with what counten- 
ance he would dare to preach his sermon 
against self-esteem if he practised a flattery 
80 open. 

“Ts self-esteem, Miss Marlowe,” asked 
Eustace, “so wonted a theme of the 
doctor’s ?” 

“Nay,” she answered, “ ’tis but one with 
which he is always threatening us.”’ 

“These disrespectful girls,” cried Dr. 
Barnard, shaking his head, “I protest this 
fourth daughter of mine teaches all the rest 
to mock their indulgent parent.” 

“ And I protest, father,” said Miss Lucinda, 
“that for this disrespectful fourth daughter 
there is more indulgence reserved than for all 
the other three.” 

“Do you confess, Miss Marlowe?” asked 
Eustace, “or may a stranger be your ad- 
vocate ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lucinda, “let us hear 
what Captain Lackland can find to say for 
you.” 

Eustace, not being forbidden, began his 
speech thus: “ For those whom we honour 
only, and do not love, we have a language 
of respect and deference. For such as we 
love, yet cannot honour—which, alas! must 
in this world sometimes happen—we have a 
language of tenderness. But where we both 
love and honour, and where nearness of re- 
lation permits, we have a language of play- 
fulness. That tone of amiable mockery 
which a brother may employ towards a 
favourite sister, a daughter towards an in- 
dulgent father, a husband towards a beloved 
wife, is the tongue of an inner sanctuary 
where no stranger may enter. To you, 
ladies, who have stood all your lives within 
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the sanctuary of a father’s love, this atmo- 
sphere is familiar. But to Miss Dorothy 
Marlowe, who is, if I mistake not, fatherless, 
it has all the charm of a late acquired 
possession. You know not, in your happily 
cireumstanced life, how the lonely and ex- 
cluded longs for such a language to be 
addressed to him. But I, to whom none 
speaks with the language of assured love 
and long confidence, I, who am in truth 
more orphaned than herself, I know it, ana 
feel all the filial sweetness of Miss Dorothy’s 
amiable raillery.” 

“Indeed, Captain Lackland,” cried Lu- 
cinda, “ you are a dangerous advocate. If 
you can plead thus for another, you would, 
] fear, be irresistible in pleading for your- 
self.” 

Eustace bowed, but his eyes were upon 
Dorothy, who sat looking down. 

“ Miss Marlowe,” he said, “looks grave. 
I fear I have presumed in aspiring to utter 
her feelings.” ° 

“ No, Captain Lackland,” answered Doro- 
thy, and her eyes, too, answered with a gaze 
of admirable sweetness and sincerity. “ You 
have interpreted them to myself. I thank 
you for the truth.” 

«* And is it also so true, sir,’ Miss Lu- 
cinda archly inquired, “that you are quite 
so solitary as you would have us think?” 

“It is true, Miss Lucinda, that no heart 
would next week be greatly the heavier if I 
should die to-night.” 

“Alas! "Tis a melancholy saying,” said 
Lucinda. 

“But one,” said her father, cheerfully, 
“which we may trust that time will remedy. 
I will venture, my young friend, to prophesy 
that before ten years have passed away, you 
too will have formed those ties which make 
a man’s death grievous to many.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” said Eustace, piously. 

And after a moment’s pause he began to 
express his thanks for this kind interest in 
a stranger. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Lucinda, “when you 
have been a little longer in Rosedale you 
will learn that a stranger is the most agree- 
able object that can meet our eyes.” 

“Tf that be so, madam, I must fear to 
become your neighbour, lest I lose my only 
title to your esteem.” 

‘Oh, sir!” said Miss Lucinda, bridling 
and smiling, “you need be under no such 
apprehensions,” 

These speeches of Lucinda’s showed, as 
Eustace would have been ready to acknow 
ledge, a polite and obliging disposition ; she 
was moreover undeniably handsome ; yet he 
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was aware that if hers had been the name 
* Dorothy,” he would have returned without 
delay to London, declaring that Miss Mar- 
lowe was in truth a very fine young lady, 
but that she was no wife for him. 

A neat maid-servant came out with a 
message from Miss Priscilla that the clerk 
was waiting. Eustace went in and had soon 
struck a bargain. He was now about: to 
depart, but the vicar, sharing perhaps Lu- 
cinda’s view of the worth of a stranger in 
Rosedale, invited him to remain and drink 
tea. Eustace joyfully accepted. Every 
minute which he passed in Miss Marlowe's 
company confirmed his first impression. She 
spoke little, nor were her smiles so frequent 
as Miss Lucinda’s. But her voice was clear 
and sweet, and her words had a charming 
eandour and simplicity. The young man 
called William was of the party. His atten- 
tion, however, was solely absorbed by Char- 
lotte, to whom, as it presently appeared, he 
was shortly to be married. 

Eustace took leave with many thanks, and 
went away in a kind of rapture. But just 
after quitting the parsonage gate, he was 
met by a young man on horseback, who, 
seeing whence he came, bestowed upon him 
a stare so haughty and so suspicious that 
Eustace could scarce forbear, as he himself 
would have said, to take notice of it. Look- 
ing back he saw the rider stoop to lift with 
his whip the latch of the gate, whereat he 
in his turn was filled with doubts and 
suspicions. He tried to comfort himself by 
reflecting that Miss Lucinda’s beauty was 
remarkable, and that the care with which 
she was dressed might well betoken some 
expectation of a visitor. This reflection, 
however, consoled him but poorly ; for, not- 
withstanding the example of William, he 
found it difficult to believe that any sane 
man could seriously consider any other woman 
while Dorothy was by. 

Dorothy, for her part, contributed very 
little to the discussion of Captain Lackland’s 
words, manners and appearance, which arose 
on his departure ; and later in the evening 
Lucinda took occasion to rally her upon her 
reticence. The two girls had strolled out 
into the garden, and had come to the lawn 
by the arbour. They stood still for a minute, 
and Dorothy’s face was pensive. 

* Ay, indeed !” said Lucinda, shaking her 
head, and gently pressing her companion’s 
arm ; and she gave a little exaggerated sigh. 
Dorothy turned upon her a grave gaze that 
would have been reproving, but that she 
would not consent to understand any meaning 
worthy of reproof. “’Tis not often, truly, 
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that one shuts one’s eyes and makes so fine 
a capture.” 

Dorothy at once made a motion to con- 
tinue their walk. Her colour deepened a 
little. 

“Can you suppose,” she asked, with some 
dignity, “that the recollection is agreeable 
to me?” 

Lucinda made no verbal reply ; but she 
smiled, and presently said again: “ But in 
good earnest, Dorothy, is not Captain Lack- 
land an elegant young gentleman?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, looking up at the 
tree tops. 

“What can have brought him hither? 
Can he—? Is it possible—t They say 
that there is mostly a lady for the end of a 
fine gentleman’s journeys.” 

“Fie, Lucinda!” said Dorothy. 

“Nay, wherefore? Who knows? He 
may, by chance—at some time—have seen 
—— Priscilla.” 

“For shame, Lucinda!” cried Dorothy ; 
but she could not quite repress a smile, 
which her comrade was quick to note. 

“Aha! you laugh—and now you blush. 
Dorothy, shall I tell you a saying I read the 
other day ina book? "Twas thus, or some- 
thing like it: ‘Of every man and woman over 
the age of twenty-five, tis safer to tell ourselves 
that the drama of their lives was doubtless 
played out before we came to take a part in 
a 

“Nay,” began Dorothy, quickly, “ did not 
Captain Lackland himself—?” But there 
she stopped short and diverted the channel 
of her speech. ‘But why would you put 
this saying upon me? Monitress, instruct 
thyself. "Tis you, not I, who are so full of 
Captain Lackland’s praises.” 

“T would fain suit my talk to my com- 
pany,” said Lucinda, again shaking her 
head. 

Dorothy, at that, gave a liitle indignant 
exclamation, and walked resolutely away to- 
wards the others. 


IL. 


It might perhaps be thought that oe 
Lackland transgressed the bounds of eti- 
quette a little, in making his second visit to 
the parsonage on the very next day; but 
this was a point on which he, as a Londoner, 
must be admittedly a better judge than any 
dweller in Rosedale, and the family received 
him with welcome. Mr. Roger Broadwood 
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indeed, who had met him yesterday at the 
gate, was by no means pleased to tind him 
there, and showed his displeasure in a de- 
meanour so sullen, that Eustace plainly fore- 
saw there would be a necessity to teach 
manners to this country man. But the 
offences of Mr. Broadwood did not linger 
long in his memory. He was happy with a 
happiness for which it would have been 
impossible, in words, to assign a ground. 
He would have blushed to acknowledge 
thus early, even to himself, a belief that 
Dorothy loved him ; but those fainter indi- 
cations, which no words are fine enough to 
render, amd which make about us the atmo- 
sphere of anticipatory joy or apprehensive 
sorrow, made about him an atmosphere of 
incomparable sweetness, in which he drew 
his breath with a kind of rapture, not know- 
ing or questioning wherefore. 

Mr. Roger Broadwood being called from 
home next day, any possibility of a quarrel 
between him and Eustace was for the time 
averted, and Eustace’s visits to the parsonage 
continued undisturbed. The days glided 
easily by, he had now been in Rosedale a 
fortnight, he had spent some part of every 
day in Dorothy’s presence, and his love and 
esteem for her grew at each meeting. The 
simple family life of the parsonage, the 
serene sincerity of Dorothy, were things 
new to him, and, to do him justice, they 
were things of which he was quick to feel 
the worth and beauty. To these kindly and 
inexperienced people, he on his part appeared 
no less deserving than themselves, and in- 
finitely more attractive. His nature had 
the gift of companionableness; he had a 
ready ear for every fellow creature’s story, 
and an inborn disposition to take things and 
men kindly. He was, in short, a scape-grace 
whom it was difficult not to love, and there 
is no reason to doubt that in such degrees 
and forms as might be becoming, he was 
beloved in Doctor Barnard’s household. 

Things were in this happy condition when 
Dorothy was one morning called suddenly 
into the garden by Lucinda. Looking over 
the hedge she saw, in the road, a lady wear- 
ing an elaborate riding dress and walking 
slowly. Her countenance was handsome, 
though to the judgment of Rosedale, rather 
too highly painted, and she had exceedingly 
fine eyes. These she turned upon the two 
girls, and maintained a composed stare for 
perhaps a minute. Then, with a face quite 
unmoved, she turned her eyes away and 
walked on. 

Lucinda was affronted by this behaviour. 
“With what insolent curiosity,” said she, 
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“this fine madam regards us! Does she 
think, forsooth, that we are of a different 
nature because we wear chintz gowns and 
no paint on our faces ?”’ 

“She is very handsome,” said Dorothy, 
and she felt herself vaguely alarmed. It 
was not, surely, jealousy that troubled her, 
but indeed our troubles of mind are perhaps 
not often so definite that we can class them 
under any of the duly assigned titles. No, 
Dorothy was not jealous ; but there passed 
across her heart a little pang. Was not 
this lady one of his own kind, to whom he 
would feel himself more akin than to people 
so countrified and of so little knowledge. 

Eustace, meanwhile, was sauntering in 
the churchyard. The path from the parson- 
age to the village it may be remembered came 
this way. By and by, coming to an old tree, 
upon whose bark many an initial and 
numeral, and a clumsy heart or two had 
been scored, he pulled out his knife and 
began to add another item to the reckoning. 

While thus engaged, he heard the gate 
swing, and turning, more abashed than if he 
had been detected in a crime, he saw the 
lady who had been observed by Lucinda and 
Dorothy. He came forward, holding his 
knife behind him, and endeavouring to assume 
an easy air. 

“Cousin !”’ said he, “ why, cousin!” And 
then recovering a little fluency: “In the 
name of all that’s wonderful, what do you 
here?” 

“ And in the name of all that’s ten times 
wonderful,” she answered, “what do you! 
Sure, Eustace, the question might come as 
well from me.” 

“ Ay, indeed, as well or as ill; ’tis but 
foolish work to converse like the church 
catechism in question and answer.” 

She looked at him with large eyes and 
returned: “ You were not always so apt, 
Eustace, at your church catechism,” a retort 
which confused him afresh. 

“| fear,” she continued, “ you have a mind 
to turn hermit and avoid the world. But 
tis in vain ; the world will come from as far 
as the next county to look at you—as | 
have done.” 

“ Yes, it is as you say, there is no avoiding 
the world.” 

“ Good Lord, Eustace, what a sigh! You 
are as moody as a fine lady who has lost her 
lover or her lap-dog. Indeed you have a lover- 
like turn yourself. And, yes—surely—” 

She lifted his reluctant hand, looked at 
the open knife, and then, with laughter in 
her eyes, surveyed the new-cut letter upon 
the tree. 


” 
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“Whose name, Eustace,” she demanded, 
“ begins with D?” 

Eustace knew not which way to look. He 
could not meet her eye. At last, calling up 
what effrontery remained from a very ample 
natural stock, ‘The name, madam,” he an- 
swered, “ of Despair.” 

She can scarcely have credited this tragic 
declaration, but for a moment she looked 
grave, and unclasping his fingers from the 
knife, retained it in her own hand. She 
seated herself on the wooden bench that ran 
round the tree. 

“ And now, once more,” said she, “ what 
freak can have brought the brilliant Captain 
Lackland to moralise, like a sexton, ina grave- 
yardt This will be a good tale for some of 
your friends in London.” 

“ Ah, London,” cried Eustace. “ You have 
come from London? But why do I ask? 
The modish cut of that amazon was no 
country milliner’s device.” 

“ No, faith,” she replied looking 
it with some complacency, “for it 
own. Now will my mantua-maker 
more after the same model, and not one 
wearer of the fifty but will look awkwardly.” 

“’Tis your privilege to shine, like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, where those who follow must be 
lost : 


down at 
was my 
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“ For Rosa’s megic might not copied be, 
W:thin that circle none durst walk but she.” 


“ Ah, Eustace,” said she, “ how often be- 
fore has that couplet done service with 
another name than Rosa’s. But keep your 
compliments for those who love them better. 
The language of gallantry is not the language 
of the heart.” 

To this, as he could not contradict it, the 
young gentleman ventured no reply. 

“There was a time, Eustace,” proceeded 
his cousin, “when you thought me worthy 
of your sincerer utterances.” 

‘- There was a time, Rosa, when we learned 
nursery songs together, and dreamed of 
spending our lives as man and wife in an 
arbour at the end of my father’s garden. 
What then? The world changes, and the 
little Rosa is a fine lady, and the little 
Eustace a captain in his majesty’s dragoons, 
owing more money than a score of such as he 
could pay in a score of lifetimes.” 

“Do you wish,” she asked, eagerly, “to 
see it paid?” 

He answered, truly, that there were few 
matters which gave him less concern. 

“Can you not divine,” said she, “ what 
purpose brought me hither ?” 
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To this Eustace, feeling an uncomfortable 
conviction that any purpose of hers within 
his range of conjecture would be a purpose 
very out of time to his wishes, replied eva- 
sively, and in as sprightly a manner as he 
could, by asking whether he was a wizard, 
to presume to fathom the motives of a lady 
of fashion. 

But she, still looking out before her with 
a face of unusual seriousness, said: “ You 
trifle with me. I thought you loved me 
once.” 

“ Rosa, Rosa,” said Eustace, moving un- 
easily, “why will you stir the ashes of a 
burnt-out fire ¢” 

“ Burnt out!” she cried, turning suddenly 
upon him, and with as sudden a change of 
tone. “ No, not burnt out. Look—look here.” 

She drew out and hastily unfolded before 
him a letter. “ Look at your own words. 
‘ Whatever bar a hard fate puts between us, I 
am yours unalterably and for ever. And 
will you tell me that the fire is burnt out ?” 

He looked down with a strange wonder 
and sadness at the letter. The days in which 
he could have written it seemed distant as 
the memories of infancy. And so, he thought, 
we vow “unalterably and for ever,” and so 
we look at the record. It was with a gentle 
tone that he answered, even though the words 
had bitterness in them : 

“The heart of the boy who wrote thus, 
belonged indeed to the girl Rosa: but you 
and I—-you, Lady Silverlock, and I, a weary 
man of the world—what have we to do with 
the loves of those Arcadian children? You 
were wise, and wisdom has divided us,’’ 

“ But wisdom need do so no more. 
you force me to speak more plainly ? 
no penniless girl, now.” 

Eustace was quite pale, and the hand that 
played with his sword hilt trembled. “ Rosa,” 
said he, “let us be friends.” 

“Friends!” she cried, “will you never 
forgive me for having denied you once? 
But ’tis ever thus with you men. A scratch 
to your vanity will outweigh the deepest 
wound in a woman’s heart, and rankle, un- 
forgiven, for a score of years. For years you 
have avoided me.” 

“Tis true,” returned Eustace. warming a 
little in his turn. “For years | did avoid 
you. I did as [ would have had any other 
man do who loved you; I left you to be 
happy, if you could, in the way that you had 
chosen.” 

“ Ah, yes, "tis easy to be prudent when 
the heart is not engaged.” 

Eustace lifted his eyes, and. forbore the 
retort which was so ready to his tongue. A 
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moment or two went by before she spoke 
again. 

“Your father would not part us now. 
And if he would, am I not rich enough?” 

“Rosa,” said Eustace, “hear me, and, 
woman though you are, be generous enough 
to forgive a man for telling you the truth.” 

“ Speak,” said she; and he spoke, with a 
tone of conviction, that warmed into fervour, 
thus :— 

“There comes a time in a man’s life when 
the paint rubs off from the intrigues of this 
bustling world, and he begins to sicken of 
the whirligig, life, and of himself. Then, 
conscious of his own weakness, he longs for 
better things. Heaven is too far off, and 
the angels have deserted us, but there are 
yet pure and simple women. And such a 
woman, Rosa, must be my wife. You and I, 
who always have been half brother and sister, 
are too much alike. We should but pull 
each other down. The same life has tinged 
us both. The wife I seek must be no woman 
of the world, learned at cards, accomplished 
in a minuet, but an open-hearted girl whose 
song came to her from the birds, and her 
complexion from the hand of nature—” 

He had forgotten himself and his hearer, 
and it was with the utmost surprise that he 
heard his cousin’s angry interruption. 

“A country girl, doubtless—and born at 
Rosedale, in Devonshire—and her name be- 
gins with a D.” 

Eustace could but look at her, amazed at 
the violence of her tone and the fierceness of 
her eyes. But she was now too angry to be 
quelled as before by a look. 

“Oh, fie!” she exclaimed. “ Now is all 
out ! The picture was too glowing for a fancy 
portrait. This then was the secret of your 
moralising turn! And will you write to her 
that ‘whatever bar a hard fate puts between 
you, your heart is hers unalterably and for 
ever’? Will you have the letter, sir, for a 
copy? I protest ’tis of no use to me.” 

“And this.” thought Eustace, “ might 
have been my wife.” 

“ But who, prithee, is the fair one? One 
of the vicar’s red-cheeked flock, I must pre- 
sume. ‘Tis perhaps that fine languishing 
thing, whom I saw but now in the parsonage 
garden, who smiles so widely to show that 
her teeth are white.” Suddenly her whole 
voice and manner changed from the ironical 
to the menacing. “ Your father,” she cried, 
shall hear of this.” 

“As your ladyship pleases. The news 
will not, I think, greatly discompose him.” 

“Ha—what? Your father knows it? 
Then the girl is wealthy, I'll unmask you, 
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Eustace. Oh, artful! to profess, even to me, 
who should know better, a disinterested love. 
But Dr. Barnard shall know that for all your 
ancient name you are but a penniless adven- 
turer.” 

“ Dr. Barnard, madam, knows it as well 
as you.” 

“Still, I have your letters. She shall see 
them.” 

“And do you think that a six years old 
letter will avail against a lover of to-day?” 

She was silent ; and Eustace began to re- 
gret his open dealing, and to consider what 
was now best to do. He had no faith in 
the reality of any serious love on his cousin’s 
part for himself ; on the other hand, he fully 
credited her with the same affection of habit, 
of whose influence with himself he was very 
conscious. And since the paths of complete 
veracity had proved so dangerous, he returned 
within the borders of double dealing. 

“ Rosa,” said he, “if I have mortified you, 
I ask your pardon. Forgive and believe that 
it was not my design.” 

She made no answer. 

“Must we be enemies because my fate 
compels me to marry a wealthier woman ? 
Believe me, it must be so.” 

“It was not necessity that spoke in your 
discourse.” 

“Is not every man willing to put the best 
face upon his deed? Perhaps, tov, a little 
natural petulance— Forget the moment’s 
outburst, and remember only that for the 
sake of his name, for the sake of his estate, 
your cousin must marry something larger 
than even Lady Silverlock’s jointure.” 

“ Is this earnest?” asked she. 

“The most solemn earnest, urged upon me 
not three weeks since by Sir John Goldwin 
and my father.” 

“Twas money drew you to this paragon ? 
On your honour?” 

“On my honour,’ answered Eustace, 
colouring, however, a little, and with grace 
enough in him to be ashamed of the subter- 
fuge, “’twas money drew me to her.” 

She looked at him ; he was unable even to 
guess how far she believed him. After a 
moment she said that if this were so she 
would stand his friend, and asked him to 
bring her acquainted with the vicar and his 
family. ‘ Your suit,” said she, “may pros- 
per none the worse for bringing on the scene 
a wealthy lady relative.” 

Eustace hesitated. The proposition was 
by no means to his taste, but he could see 
no way of refusal. And before he had yet 
found an answer, that circumstance inter- 


vened, in hope of which he had originally 
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placed himself here. Dorothy and Lucinda 
came through the churchyard gate and along 
the path on their way to the village. No 
choice was now left him; he fancied too, 
that the young looked somewhat 
strangely upon him at finding him engaged 
thus in converse with an unknown fine lady. 
He hastened therefore to effect the intro- 
duction. 

“Miss Lucinda, Miss Marlowe, my I 
make you acquainted with my cousin, Lady 
Silverlock ?”’ 

The ladies curtsied. Rosa showed a smile 
brilliant Lucinda’s Dorothy 
looked a little serious. 

“I was just promising to do myself the 
honour of visiting you,” said Rosa, “ when 
my good fortune brought you this way.” 

“Qh, madam,” said Lucinda, “’tis for us 
to wait upon your ladyship.” 

“] wondered but half an hour since what 
loadstone held my truant cousin in Rosedale. 
But now I seek no farther ; this peaceful 
seeming village is the abode, I find, of 


ladies 


AS as 
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Syrens.” 
“Oh, madam!” said Lucinda again. 
“And he, I dare swear, is no Ulysses to 
stop his ears with wool—eh, Eustace ?”’ 
“Oh, madam,” cried the delighted Lucinda, 
** you are too condescending.” 


Both young ladies noted the Christian 
name of Captain Lackland, and Lucinda 


failed not to point out, by and by, how 
elegant a name it was. 

Lady Silverlock received Lucinda’s speech 
with a smile; but her 
Dorothy. 

“You are silent, Miss Marlowe,” said she, 
“you view with displeasure this intrusion of 
a town-bred stranger into your rustic Eden.” 

“ Indeed,” answered Dorothy, “ your lady- 
ship mistakes. If I am silent ’tis that I 
would not presume to press myself upon 
you. 

“ Proud, as I live! But you must make 
an exception in your pride for me. The 
friends of my cousin Eustace (and Miss Mar- 
lowe, I hope, is one of them) must be mine.” 

* Alas! madam, what can you find worth 
having in the friendship of an ignorant 
country girl?” 

“Leave me, my pretty one to judge of 
that. If you will promise to endure the tine 
lady, I will make shift to be content with 
the country maiden. For ‘tis in friendship 
in love that engagement stands the 
firmest wherein each party is rather sensible 
of opposing merits in the other, than de- 
sirous to display their own. I protest my 
cousin has made me curious to know you. 


eyes were upon 


as 
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But, faith, ‘tis not as Miss Marlowe that I 
would know you.” 

“How then, madam?” asked Dorothy 
with a look of surprised, yet steady reproof, 
and with a face that refused the acknow- 
ledgment of a blush. 

“ Nay, is there no other name dearer than 
that? You look at me as if I meant mis- 
chievously. Forgive me, sweet one, and give 
me your Christian name—your church cate- 
chism name, as a pledge of reconcilement.” 

“’Tis Dorothy, madam.” . 

“Dorothy! Ay! I have news to tell 
you of your name. Does not Dorothy begin 
with a D?” 

“Cousin! Nay, 1 beg,” cried Eustace. 

But the protest came too late. Rosa had 
already pointed out the new-cut D above 
the seat. Dorothy saw. Her face took 
again the vivid blush that had clothed it at 
their first meeting, and she looked suddenly 
at Eustace. Their eyes, though but for a 
moment, answered each other, and Rosa’s 
presence, her friendship or her enmity, sank 
into nothing. 


ie 

On Sunday morning, some two days after 
Lady Silverlock’s arrival, Eustace was again 
standing in the churchyard. The bells were 
ringing for morning service and the tall 
figure of the doctor had already crossed by 
the path to the vestry door. His family 
would not now be long in following, and 
Eustace would have the opportunity of wish- 
ing them a good morning and attending 
them on their entrance. As he stood await- 
ing this happy moment he became aware 
that another person was loitering with the 
like intent, and, his own face darkening, he 
met the half-forgotten scowl of Mr. Roger 
Broadwood. Like a true son of Lord Lack- 
land, he bestowed upon his adversary an 
extremely polite bow, to which the other 
returned a churlish and reluctant acknow- 
ledgment. A minute or so later the little 
procession emerged from the garden ; Lucinda, 
Priscilla, and Dorothy came together: Char- 
lotte and William followed, a step or two 
behind. Instantly Roger on the one side 
and Eustace on the other had pulled off his 
hat and stood bowing. Fortune was good 
to Eustace ; Dorothy was on his side and her 
first greeting was for him. He took his 
place beside her, and retained it even while 
she spoke to Mr. Broadwood. Her werds 


















were friendly and neighbourly, she smiled on 
him too, but Eustace believed himself aware 
of a difference. 

A seat in church immediately adjoining 
the family pew of the vicar had been assigned 
to Captain Lackland. From this position 
he could remark that Mr. Broadwood never 
moved his eyes from that pew, and he was 
able to assure himself with reasonable cer- 
tainty that neither Priscilla nor Lucinda 
was the object of this fixed gaze. He him- 
self was careful to abstain from observation 
so ostentatious, yet he could at the end of 
the service have recounted more accurately 
every rise and fall of Dorothy’s eyelashes 
than the words of the doctor’s sermon. But 
the absorption of all his thoughts in one 
subject gave him an air of attention that 
pleased the doctor very much. Lady Silver- 
lock had come in a little late and distracted 
the thoughts of the congregation (unused to 
such spectacles) by the agitation of a vast 
fan, upon the centre of which shepherds and 
shepherdesses were sporting. 

The quarter of an hour after Sunday 
morning service was sacred, grace of weather 
permitting, to social intercourse. The vicar 
and his daughters were surrounded by neigh 
bours ; the churchyard was full of the mur- 
murs of much talking. Today was an 
occasion of unwonted eventfulness, for Mr. 
Broadwood had come home, clad in a suit of 
half-mourning and enriched by the legacy of 
« distant cousin ; and a lady of quality, the 
relative, it was reported, of the admired 
Captain Lackland, had arrived in the village. 
Every woman of any standing in Rosedale 
was ambitious of presentation to her lady- 
shtp, and was burning for a near opportunity 
of inspecting her “Brussels head.” But 
this quarter of an hour could not be pro- 
longed, for everybody’s Sunday dinner was 
waiting, and horses, new harnessed or new 
saddled, were growing impatient. 

Eustace was informed that a messenger 
had left a packet of letters for him, and 
excusing himself, reluctantly, from accepting 
the doctor’s invitation to dinner, he hastened 
home. Lady Silverlock, however, returned 
with the vicar’s family and behaved to them 
in the most engaging, and almost affectionate 
manner. Breaking open his letters, Eustace 
found them to be from his father and Sir 
John Goldwin. 

These gentlemen urged him to demand 
Dorothy’s hand at once, since the absence 
of her aunt was not likely to last much 
longer. “All letters to Miss Marlowe,” 
wrote Sir John, “are delivered to my keep- 
ing Dr. Barnard will, of course, bid you 
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address yourself to her, and you must appear 
to do so. The letter you must place under 
cover to me, and I will return an answer in 
Miss Marlowe’s name (pretexting a sprained 
wrist as excuse for a strange hand) in which 
your suit will be granted and Miss Dorothy 
bidden to set out immediately for London in 
the charge of Lady Silverlock. You will, of 
course, attend these ladies. I will take care 
that on arriving you shall find Miss Marlowe 
called to a sick friend at a distance, but 
having left behind directions for an imme- 
diate solemnisation. The ceremony once 
past Miss Marlowe’s resentment will not 
be long in abating. She is, I find, resolved 
to bestow her niece upon a country bumpkin, 
one Broadfield or Broadhead ; and even he 
is not to presume to address the young lady 
until her return. Such tyranny deserves to 
be outwitted, and it will be a good work 
to preserve Miss Dorothy from her rustic 
suitor.” 

How, you will ask, did Captain Lackland 
receive this letter. Alas! he smiled as he 
read it, and resolved to lose no time in 
carrying out its instructions. He scarcely 
slept that night, and the next morning, at 
an hour when Lady Silverlock had not yet 
begun her uprising, he was at the parsonage 
door and had asked for Dr. Barnard. 

Dr. Barnard was in his study. Eustace’s 
heart beat so fast that he could scarce hear 
the doctor’s words of welcome or see to ad- 
vance across the room. He made his demand 
very becomingly, but his voice shook a little, 
and his face was pale. Dr. Barnard’s coun- 
tenance was grave but kindly. The answer, 
he said, must rest with Miss Marlowe, who 
was now in London, but had left directions 
that letters for her might be addressed to 
the care of Sir John Goldwin. Eustace said 
that he was known to that gentleman, and 
the doctor replied that the circumstance 
was auspicious. Then, after musing for a 
moment or so, he asked: “ Have you any 
conjecture as to Dorothy’s own feelings in 
this affair?” 

«* I—I do not know,” replied Eustace. 

At this, a smile flitted across the doctor’s 
face. “It were well,” said he, “that we 
should forward your application to Miss 
Marlowe immediately, since it is not in my 
power to give a reply.” 

“But your approbation, Dr. Barnard— 
may I not hope for your approbation ?” 

“You have it, Captain Lackland,” he 
answered, extending his hand and looking 
with a cordial smile into the young man’s 
disturbed face. For Eustace found himself 
by no means so easy and fluent as his wont ; 
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and the doctor’s friendliness was beginning 
to awake in him a sense of shame. 

“TI will myself,” said the doctor, “ write 
to Miss Marlowe in your favour. Here are 
pens and ink. Your impatience will no 
doubt ill bear delay.” 

He pushed his “standish” towards Eus- 
tace, and selecting a pen began to mend it. 
Eustace, on his part, sat with his pen in his 
hand looking to the ground, and feeling 
himself very despicable. Then he felt the 
doctor’s eye upon him, and bending down 
set place and date at the top of his page, 
and began to write his mock letter to Miss 
Marlowe. He had never dreamed that his 
deception would be so bitter to him when 
he came to carry it out. Dr. Barnard had 
finished writing and looked across at him. 
The pain and shame by which he was beset 
must have been legible in his face. His 
agitation seemed to move the doctor’s pity, 
for rising he came to him and laid a hand 
kindly on his shoulder. Eustace looked up, 
and letting his pen drop, hid his face upon 
his hands and broke into tears. 

Dr. Barnard had begun to say: “Nay, 
nay, my dear young friend, this emotion is 
excessive,’ when there was a knock at the 
study door. 

The doctor exclaimed “pshaw!” in an 
impatient tone, and went to the door. It 
was a farmer of the neighbourhood, come 
to take advice upon his letter from his land- 
lord. Dr. Barnard led him to another room, 
and Eustace was left alone. 

A sound from the garden roused his atten- 
tion. Looking out he saw Dorothy walking 
slowly in the shadow of the trees. Her 
face, he thought, showed some slight 
change, some doubtful dawning of expecta- 
tion not yet fixed into hope or fear. A town 
child in a country garden has such a look. 
Eustace felt the blood spring to his cheek, 
and was frightened at the momentary peni- 
tence that had made him ready to risk his 
hopes of winning her. And after all, how 
trivial a deceit it was! Did he not love her 
for herself? Would he not rejoice to take 
her without a penny? And did he not know 
that her aunt would refuse her to him for 
the sake of Roger Broadwood? No, no, 
there was no safe retreating into the paths 
of honesty. He must go on and make 
Dorothy his wife. He finished his letter, 
sealed it with the doctor’s wax and the 
doctor’s seal, and wrote a few lines to Sir 
John. 

Then at his earnest request he was allowed 


to see Dorothy, who said, looking down, that . 


she would be obedient to her aunt. 
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“That is a good girl,” said the doctor. 
“And now bid Captain Lackland farewell 
until we hear from your aunt; for I am 
about to beg that he will leave Rosedale for 
a few days. He will, I do not doubt, see 
the propriety of this course.” 

Eustace did not say that he saw the pro- 
priety, but he sighed deeply, and said that 
he would obey. 

There went by some anxious and very 
long days, in which he lingered in neigh- 
bouring villages. At last the time came in 
which an answer might return from London. 
He came back to Rosedale, and next day 
received the expected package from Sir John. 
It was all as Sir John had promised. Here 
was the letter professedly dictated by Miss 
Marlowe, in which she accepted him as a 
husband for her niece. Here were short 
missives from his father and Sir John, pro- 
mising that Miss Marlowe should be safely 
away by the time he came to London. He 
hurried to the parsonage. There, too, letters 
had been received. Dorothy was in joyful 
agitation over her aunt’s commands that she 
should come to London. Lady Silverlock 
was delighted to undertake the charge of 
her. Dr. Barnard and his daughters were, 
as Lucinda said, all in a flutter. Speech 
with Dorothy alone was impossible, but he 
got a few murmured words that were enough. 
All that followed was a strange dream, of 
long roads, and the swaying motion of a car- 
riage, and noisy crowded inns, and Dorothy’s 
face, and Rosa’s voice. Still in a dream 


‘they came to London ; Sir John’s house stood 


in a wondrous paradise ; the tale that Sir 
John told to account for Miss Marlowe’s 
absence seemed as true as all the rest. 

And so late in a June afternoon there was 
a wedding in Sir John’s drawing-room, and 
Sir John gave the bride to her husband, and 
Lady Silverlock stood on her other side and 
took the first kiss from Dorothy Lackland. 


Vv. 


Ir was the third day from the wedding of 
Dorothy and Eustace. Lord Lackland com- 
ing to pay a visit to his daughter-in-law, was 
shown into a “morning parlour,” and re- 
quested to wait a few minutes. The few 
minutes had not yet become many when the 
door opened and Lady Silverlock entered. 

“ What, you, Rosa? Is Dorothy not yet 
visible? She has been quick to assume the 
manners of a fine lady.” 
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“Nay, uncle, ’tis the mantua-maker de- 
tains her. She is trying a ball dress—for 
the first time in her life.” 

“Do not, I beg, disturb her occupation. 
I will wait upon Lady Millefoil at her levée, 
and return. But first let me express to you, 
Rosa, the infinite obligations of your family 
to you in this affair. She is still, I presume, 
quite ignorant of the trick played upon 
her?” 

“Quite. Sir John, I believe, has acquainted 
her with the circumstance of her wealth, and 
they purpose to-morrow, or possibly to-night, 
to break to her the deception practised upon 
her aunt. 

“Tt was an excellent device of Sir John 
and excellently carried out. But the finest 
sport is to remark how our bridegroom has 
almost grown to believe himself in love with 
his heiress. You would swear they were 
nymph and swain out of a poetry book. I 
protest the boy absolutely walks about smil- 
ing with inner satisfaction as if he had just 
won the great prize in the lottery.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and with a 
graceful bow departed. 

Lady Silverlock, being left alone, per- 
mitted her smile to fall away and stood 
in the middle of the room meditating. Her 
face grew grave and hard. She murmured 
rather bitterly ‘The great prize in the 
lottery !’’ Her smile came back at that, 
but it was neither a merry nor a pleasant 
smile, and her teeth were clenched together 
behind it. 

Dorothy came in, looking fresh and bright, 
and wearing that same little chintz gown 
which she had worn on the day when she 
had captured Eustace in the parsonage 
garden. 

Lady Silverlock received her gaily. ‘“‘ What, 
Dorothy, already? How suits the dress?” 

“The dress, Rosa, is entirely charming. 
I own that I felt a little child’s delight in 
my fineries. I long to show myself in it to 
my husband.” 

“*My husband!’ How she says it! Is 
there not therein also something of the child’s 
delight in a new toy?” 

Dorothy drew a long breath, and passed 
her two hands over her eyes. “Oh, Rosa,” 
said she, softly, “I never knew till now 
how full of joy the world might be. I used 
to reckon myself happy in Rosedale, but 
that was to this as sleep to waking.” 

“Is the prospect of a title indeed so 
alluring?” 

“Hush, you worldly-minded Rosa. There 
is but one title for which I care—that of my 
Eustace’s chosen wife.” 
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“Yes,” said Rosa, smiling, “his chosen. 
But who shall say what guides the choice of 
a man?” 

“Tis love, and when we say that we con- 
fess that we know not what it is.” 

“Love, my dear, is hardly so powerful, 
out of the romances.” 

“What do you mean, Rosa? I am sure 
love can scarce be more powerful than that 
which rules here, and he—ah, I believe he 
loves me better yet.” 

“Still the Arcadian shepherdess, Dorothy ? 
But tell me what did you think of Lord 
Lackland ?” 

“ He was all politeness and condescension. 
Yet—but tell me first: do you love your 
uncle very much?” 

“My uncle is the cause that I am 
Lady Silverlock instead of being the wife 
of the man I loved. Need you ask 
further?” 

“What, you, too, Rosat He would have 
done so to Eustace, but Eustace was resolute. 
He told us in Devonshire. And I know 
too well whence proceeds his kindness to 
me. Sir John came to me yesterday evening 
and told me—what, think you? That I am 
heiress to I know not how much lands and 
money, but my aunt—my dear, wise aunt— 
has kept it a secret lest I should become a 
prey to fortune-hunters. That I might be 
an heiress! ‘Tis like a fairy tale And he 
had informed Lord Lackland who, therefore, 
was overjoyed that Eustace had married 
me.” 

“ And yet, though you know this, you can 
talk still as if he had wooed you but for your 
bright eyes.” 

“IT do not understand.” 

“Oh, innocent child that you are! ‘Tis 
provoking to see such blindness in one of 
one’s own sex. Could he, if he would, have 
married you penniless ¢” 

“ He loves me, Rosa, he lovés me. 
vain to tell me of aught else.” 

“Now, of all the follies that make this 
world intolerable is there any to compare 
with that of a lover who makes an angel 
from the commonest clay of man or woman? 
I tell you, Dorothy Lackland, if you per- 
severe in thinking your fine captain husband 
a hero of romance you will but heap up a 
store of sorrow for yourself. Is it reasonable 
to think your man will differ from the thou- 
sands round him? I have known Eustace 
from the cradle, and I tell you constancy to 
one woman is not in him. You must not 
look for the impossible. He will, I dare 
say, be, notwithstanding, a complaisant hus- 
band.” 
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“ Complaisant !” cried Dorothy. 

“ Ay, my dear,” returned Lady Silverlock, 
“and more than that no woman ought to cry 
out for.” 

“You know him not, Rosa, you know 
him not. You have beheld him, it may be, 
from his cradle, but you have never seen 
him yet.” 

“ And have you, Dorothy, seen him? I 
would make experience easy for you, if you 
would let me. Have you seen the father 
and yet believe in the son? Can you not 
read the future in the past? The father 
married a rich alderman’s daughter, spent 
her fortune, flouted her family, and broke 
her heart. The son has married you. But 
she, indeed, was a fool who could never learn 
to accept her husband for what he was. I 
tell you, child, life, and in especial married 
life, is but a compromise, where the woman 
must give up much, and take what she can 
in return. And how if we shut our eyes to 
the failings of our opposite shall we hope for 
a good bargain ?”’ 

“A bargain! But how simple I am! 
You are playing with me. I know you would 
not have me believe you.” 

“ Indeed, Dorothy, 1 am in earnest. Nor 
are you so dull but that, having once heard 
me, your eyes will be opened in spite of your- 
self, and you will understand that your 
husband is but as other husbands, who love 
their wives’ wealth better than their wives, 
and their own wills better than both.” 

Dorothy rose with some dignity. 

“Enough, Lady Silverlock,” said she, “I 
have been patient thus long, but I will bear 
no more. Were you ten times his kins- 
woman, I will not hear my husband slandered. 
You throw about false suspicions as the 
children in Rosedale throw burrs.”’ 

“* False suspicions’ say you? Would you 
have me prove them true?” 

“ You cannot.” 

“This grows earnest indeed. For my own 
honour it becomes me now to speak. Will 
you condescend, my pretty blusterer, to look 
on this? But I forget—you, possibly, know 
not your husband’s hand.” 

“ IT know it, I know it,” answered Dorothy, 
stretching out her hand for the letter. And 
she read those same words which Rosa 
had shown to Eustace in the churchyard: 
‘Whatever bars a hard fate may put be- 
tween us my heart is yours, unalterably and 
for ever.’ 

“Oh, ’tis false! ”’ she cried. 
false.” 

“Yet you turn pale. 
fesses.”” 
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“Oh, Eustace!” murmured Dorothy. 
And then, recovering herself, she demanded : 
“But why, why, if this were so, did you 
suffer him to marry me? ’Tis impossible.” 

“ Your fortune was needed for the payment 
of his debts.” 

There was a brief pause. 

“Take your letter, Lady Silverlock,” said 
Dorothy, “and my farewell. For henceforth 
you can be no friend for me. Between you 
and me there can be nothing in common. I 
will therefore free you from my presence and 
withdraw.” 

“Stay, madam,” returned the other, red- 
dening. “I will not drive you from your 
own apartment, nor force my company where 
I am told so plainly that ’tis unwelcome. 
The usages of the polite were not, I find, the 
usages of Rosedale. Make my excuses, I 
beg of you, to my cousin Eustace. I have 
the honour, Mrs. Lackland, to wish you a 
very good morning.” 

She swept a curtsey of most imposing 
character, to which Dorothy replied by a 
grave inclination of the head. 

Dorothy, being left alone, gave way but 
for a few minutes to her first feeling of mere 
anger against Lady Silverlock. Her thoughts 
came back to their natural centre. “A 
bar!” Was she a bar between Eustace and 
his wishes? No, no, she had not looked 
closely enough into the letter. There must 
have been some explanation, if she had 
but sought a little deeper. It was impos- 
sible ; it was even laughable. At that came 
the reaction of doubt. For yet—yet—it was 
his handwriting. Was she, indeed, an ob- 
stacle in his path—a bar? The sincerity of 
her own nature protested. She could not 
conceive that a man loving one woman, 
should bring himself to marry another. And 
in a moment the remembrance of her own 
marriage promise rushed over her. Was 
she tempted already to doubt her husband? 
“Oh, no,” she murmured to herself, and 
smiled again. The dim instinct of recognition 
by which the truthful feel the truth or false 
hood of their neighbours, told her that it 
was Eustace who was true to her and Rosa 
who was false, and with this recognition 
came the conviction that he, whom she felt 
true, must be nearer to herself than he could 
be to her who was false. Her heart had 
never fully trusted Rosa—she knew that 
now. She had crushed down her mistrust 
but it had never been driven out, and now 
it had come forward and claimed its natural 
place. No, it was not in the power of such 
as Lady Silverlock to shake her faith in 
Eustace, She shook her head, smiling softly. 
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She remembered that she had called these 
false suspicions, burrs, and resolved to brush 
them from her—belief, remembrance, all. 
But she felt that something of her light- 
heartedness went with them. She could 
never be quite as young and joyous again. 
Deceit had come face to face with her, and 
the world in which she had met deceit was a 
graver world henceforth. 

Eustace had gone out with Sir John (they 
were staying in Sir John’s house still) to 
make some formal proof of the marriage and 
set forth the claims of wife and husband to 
have Dorothy’s fortune made over to them. 
They now returned and found Dorothy sitting 
by herself in the morning parlour. 

“Why, Dorothy,” said Eustace, “ I thought 
Rosa had been with you.” 

She looked up at him quickly. 
not tell what her look meant. 

“She has gone,” she answered. 
bade me make her excuses to you.” 

“’Twas unkind of her,” said he, “to leave 
you alone.” 

“ My own thoughts, Eustace,” said Doro- 
thy, “are better company to me than your 
cousin.” 

“ How ?” said Eustace, suddenly breathless 
and full of vague apprehensions. 

But Sir John, with a self-satisfied smile, 
interposed : 

“ Pardon me, Captain Lackland, if I pre- 
sume to understand your lady’s mind better 
than you do, but it seems to me that she 
pays a compliment to him of whom her 
thoughts are full.” 

Eustace’s gratified smile at this interpre- 
tation sent a throb of additional reassurance 
to Dorothy’s heart. She had, we know, 
assured herself already that all was well 
between Eustace and herself. Yet now 
when he was actually beside her, and her 
heart should, it would have seemed, have 
been completely at peace, it was filled with 
aching tumult. 

She put up her hand half timidly to his 
arm as he stood beside her. 

“Would it indeed grieve you very much 
if I had quarrelled with your cousin ¢” 

“She is my nearest kinswoman,” he an- 
swered, with a little caressing touch upon the 
appealing hand. “She might do my wife 
some mischief with my friends. But sure, 
my love, ’tis not your earnest ?” 

“She said things,” Dorothy answered, 
looking down, “that your wife might not 
endure to hear.” 

“Confusion! What? What has she 
said?” cried Eustace. The light touch upon 
her fingers became an alarmed grasp, she 
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felt his hand grow hot and his arm tremble. 
His emotion, she could not tell why, eased 
her and made her happier. 

“Nothing,” she answered, “that I will 
suffer myself to remember. You must not 
put me to the pain of repetition. She 
wounded me. I will not suffer it to rankle. 
Dear Eustace, can you not trust your wife to 
believe in you ?” 

At his name she looked up, and still 
keeping her eyes on him, rose and stood 
opposite to him. His face was troubled, 
but she knew quite clearly that it was not 
his love for her which was the doubtful 
thing. 

“You are too good for me, Dorothy,” he 
murmured. “I am but a poor rascal for a 
woman to trust in. And yet trust me, dear, 
all the same. The future shall be better 
than the past.” 

“T have no claim,” she answered softly, 
“on your past. But you love me now?” 

“From the deepest foundation,” he 
answered, “of my soul.” 

“T am satisfied,’ said she. “Iam always 
satisfied when I hear your voice. But we 
are forgetful of Sir John.” And turning to 
him, who was walking to and fro at the 
other end of the room, singing an air and 
admiring his shoe buckles, “ Is it not strange, 
dear sir,’ said she, “that we have yet no 
message from my aunt?” 

“We shall hear, I doubt not, to-morrow,” 
he replied. 

Eustace, on his other side, plucked him 
by the sleeve. “To-morrow? Nay, teil her 
to-day,” he whispered. “She has heard 
something already.” 

Sir John slightly shook his head, and put 
him aside. “Lord Lackland, madam,” said 
he, “will be here, presently, to pay his 
compliments to his new daughter. He 
has never, I believe, had so exalted an 
opinion of his son as since he has seen how 
lovely a bride has bestowed her hand 
on him.” 

Dorothy's smile had a touch of sarcasm 
in it. 

“Tt is not surprising,’ said Eustace, 
presently, “that you should raise my value 
with others. You have raised it with 
myself.” 

She drew herself up and put on a little 
air of severity. “Go, Captain Lackland,” 
said she, “ I will not be flattered. "Tis scarce 
three days, sir, since you vowed to honour 
me, and sure I am that we honour not those 
whom we flatter.” 

She turned from them and went to a 
harpsichord that stood in the room. Turn- 
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ing the music she touched a note or two till 
presently she struck an air. 

Sir John meanwhile was expressing to 
Eustace, almost with tears in his eyes, his 
admiration of her goodness and beauty. 

‘‘ She is indeed,” said he, “a sweet creature, 
and if you deserve the name of man you will 
be a good husband to her.” 

“T will, Sir John, trust me; I will,” said 
Eustace. 

Sir John pressed his hand and told him 
he believed him. 

Alas for the value of good resolutions! 
It must have been at about the same minute 
that Lady Silverlock from her sedan chair 
caught sight of a familiar figure striding 
along the street. She waved her hand from 
the window and cried aloud, “ Dr. Barnard ! 
Dr. Barnard !” 

The good doctor—for he it certainly was 
—stopped and turned, and then approached 
rapidly. 

“Lady Silverlock!” cried he. His face 
darkened, and he asked hoarsely, “ What 
have you done with Dorothy?” 

“She is at Sir John Goldwin’s. Oh, Dr. 
Barnard, do not look at me like that. Indeed 
I meant no harm; I believed that Miss 
Marlowe was here. I have only just learnt 
the truth, and I was on my way now to ac- 
quaint my lawyer and put her at once into 
safe hands. It is that vile Sir John. My 
cousin was in his power; he owed him hun- 
dreds of pounds, and Dorothy’s fortune was 
to pay them. Oh, how glad am I to see you 
—a woman is so helpless! You are going 
now to Sir John’s? I will return. They 
would be capable, I believe, of shutting you 
out. You will follow my chair, will you 
not?” 

He nodded silently, overwhelmed by the 
confirmation of his fears, and they turned 
back towards the house in which Dorothy, 
Eustace, and Sir John were passing their 
time so unsuspiciously. 

Dorothy had now fixed on a melody which 
she seemed to play with some significance. 
Eustace recognised it, and, going to her, 
asked with some surprise if this were among 
her songs. 

“It has run in my head,” she answered, 
“this half hour. Do you know it?” She 
turned a mischievous look upon him. 

“T have heard it,” he answered, “many a 
time. I cannot sing it you, but would you 
have me repeat its declaration?” 

She nodded very slightly. 
believe it might be salutary.” 

“Hear me, then, but do not, I beseech 
you, think me a Captain Macheath.” And 
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standing before her, half in earnest, half in 
jest, he repeated the verses of the song, which 
was that from the Beggar's Opera :— 


“* Cease your funning, 
Force nor cunning 
Never shall my heart trepan. 
All the sallies 
Are but malice 
To seduce (your) constant man. 
Tis most certain 
By their flirting 
Women oft have envy shown, 
Pleased to ruin 
Other’s wooing, 
Never happy in their own.’ ” 


Sir John applauded loudly. Dorothy 
looked up into her husband’s face and said, 
very seriously, “ Amen!” 

“ Amen, indeed, with all my heart,” 
answered he. 

The words had scarcely left his lips when 
a servant came in. 

“Sir,” said he to his master, “Lady 
Silverlock and Dr. Barnard——” “Are 
below,” he would doubtless have added, but 
Sir John interrupted him. 

“Perdition!” cried he. “Fool! 
Did I not tell you to deny me?” 

’ “Yes, sir, but my lady said——” 

“No matter; the gentleman cannot be 
admitted.” 

But Dorothy had heard and risen. 

“Dr. Barnard,” said she. “Is it Dr. 
Barnard ?”’ 

“ Yes, madam,” said the man. 

“ Nay, pardon me, Sir John ; I must see 
Dr. Barnard. Who knows. Perhaps my 
aunt is ill.” 

“ They are come up, sir,” said the servant, 
all abashed. 

There was indeed a rustle and a sound of 
steps at the door. 

“They are here,” said Dorothy, and went 
forward, breathless, exclaiming, “Oh, my 
dear Dr. Barnard, how rejoiced I am to see 
you si 
” She stopped short, seeing his muddy and 
disordered dress, his uncurled wig, and 
countenance full of alarm and agitation. 

“ Eustace put up his hand to his eyes and 
uttered a low groan of remorse and misery. 

“Dorothy,” cried Dr. Barnard, “are you 
married?” 

“Yes, three days ago,” she repeated in 
amazement. 

“ Heaven forgive me!” cried he. “ Oh, my 
child, my poor, poor child, I should have been 
more careful. And they would have denied 
you to me, would have thrust me out, but that 
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Lady Silverlock saw me and brought me in. 
Oh, my Dorothy, we have been deceived— 
grossly, wilfully deceived. Your aunt never 
consented to your marriage—your aunt never 
sent for you. The letter was all a forgery 
—she was on her way home all the time.” 

“ How? Who, then 1” said Dorothy, 
and turned her eyes to Eustace. Her voic2 
died on her lips at the sight of his face, and 
she caught Dr. Barnard’s hand. 

“But he?” she murmured, “ he?” 

‘*He is but an abject fortune-hunter, a 
debtor, an adventurer 

Sir John Goldwin here interrupted. 

“ Sir, sir, your sacred office gives you many 
privileges, but beware lest you exceed them. 
Captain Lackland is a gentleman of known 
repute os 

“ Ay, indeed, sir,” returned the doctor, 
sternly. ‘So I find since I have come to 
London ;” and turning from him to Rosa: 
“Oh, madam, madam, why had not you the 
womanliness to save this innocent child?” 

“ Dr. Barnard,” cried Sir John, “ will you 
not hear reason? The deceit, such as it is, 
is mine. “Twas I induced Captain Lackland 
to go to Devonshire ; I described to him the 
lady ; I sent the letters in Miss Marlowe’s 
name ; but I dispute entirely that the young 
lady has been wronged. Her aunt has an un- 
reasoning dread of false lovers; she knows 
nothing of the world; she would not hear 
of Captain Lackland; she would not con- 
sider her niece’s inclination ; she would have 
forced her to marry a man with whom she 
could never have been happy. The marriage 
has been of my contriving; I glory in it, 
and I protest I think the lady owes me 
thanks. But if, indeed, there is aught of 
blame in the matter, ’tis to me that it be- 
longs, and not to her husband. He, I dare 
say, made no pretence to you of wealth 2 

“He never told me, sir,” interrupted the 
doctor, “that he owed hundreds of pounds 
to you.” 

“To me?” murmured Sir John, confused. 

“Ay, to you, false guardian that you 
are—you, the one man to whom Miss Mar- 
lowe trusted the knowledge of her niece’s 
wealth.” 

“Oh, Sir John,” cried Dorothy, “Sir 
John, surely this is not true. Tell me, tell 

She looked from one to the other, but no 
one seemed likely to answer her. 

“It is true,” said Eustace. 

A voice said with quiet emphasis, “ Fool 
and Lady Silverlock, who alone had attention 
to spare, observed that Lord Lackland had 
come in. 
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To Dorothy, Eustace’s confession, follow- 
ing upon Rosa’s words of an hour earlier, 
was the confession of much more besides. 
Everything seemed at an end for her. The 
whole world crumbled about her. 

“True!” she cried, and the cry went 
home to Eustace’s conscience like an arrow. 
“You knew it when you came? You came 
for that?” 

She turned from one to another, seeking 
some shelter of belief. From Eustace she 
looked to Sir John and half uttered his name, 
but answered herself with “Oh, but you, 
too,” and turning back to Eustace, “and 
you—oh, and Rosa, you—the letter, too—I 
understand! Oh misery, misery !” 

By “the letter” she meant of course 
Eustace’s letter to Rosa, the one unpardon- 
able and incurable wound, but Eustace, and 
all of them, except Rosa, supposed that she 
spoke of the false letter from her aunt, in 
which Eustace had had in fact no hand, 
though, having profited by it, he could not 
excuse himself. 

Dr. Barnard endeavoured to soothe her, 
calling her his daughter, and bidding her be 
brave. 

“ Dorothy,” pleaded Eustace, “my wife— 
hear me but one word—” 

Their words did not seem to reach her. 
Wringing her hands, she cried out : 

“ Tricked ! tricked! and made a dupe of ! 
Won by a few false words! Robbed of all 
that makes life good! Take me away, Dr. 
Barnard. Hide me where no one knows.” 

He put his arms round her and she hid her 
face, weeping. 

“You shall come back, my dear,” said 
Dr. Barnard, “to your own home, where 
every one loves and honours you.” 

Lord Lackland interposed. “By your 
leave, Dr. Barnard, the lady is my son’s 
wife, and her home is with him.” 

“No, no,” cried Dorothy, “not that—not 
now. Rather let me die.” 

She turned round with a face of terror, 
clinging to Dr. Barnard’s arm. 

Eustace, when he saw her shrink back 
thus, could as soon have struck her as 
have urged any right to hold her. He saw 
in her feeling an impassable gulf opened 
between them, and knew that she was lost 
to him. 

“Father,” said he, “this is my affair. 
Let no other intermeddle. You need not 
fear, Dorothy, I make no claim upon you, 
I have lost the right. I acknowledge all 
that you accuse me of.” 

The words fell chill upon her ears. She 
remembered that he had called her a bar 
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between him and Rosa, and believed that he 
was not sorry to let her go. The despairing 
acknowledgment seemed to Dr. Barnard 
almost more shameless than a denial. 

“ And you could come, sir,” said he, “ lke 
a wolf into the fold to make ravage of this 
innocent lamb, to steal into an honest man’s 
household, and plunder a defenceless girl, 
without mercy and without remorse.” 

“No, not without remorse.” Eustace 
hardly knew whether he spoke the words or 
whether it was only within his heart that 
they were uttered so loudly. 

“Had you no thought of her aunt—of 
that worthy and honourable lady, coming 
home to find her hearth desolate and her 
child stolen from her ?” 

“My aunt!” cried Dorothy. 
Barnard, what said my aunt ?” 

“Nay, my dear, her heart is well-nigh 
broken. She lies at home, ill.” 

“ Let us go to her,” said Dorothy eagerly ; 
but she stopped herself. “There is some- 
thing else. I know not what I would 
say.” 

The look of search and doubt upon her 
face alarmed Dr. Barnard. 

“There is nothing else, my dear. Come. 
Remember we are going to your aunt.” 

He tried to draw her towards the door. 
It was more than Eustace could bear. 
Springing forward he called her by her 
name. He held out his hands to her and 
would have flung himself at her feet. The 
world seemed to turn round. He scarcely 
knew what he did. 

“Stop! Don’t 
cried. s 

He shrank back and paused, not daring to 
look up and meet in her eyes the horror and 
aversion of her voice. 

Almost instantly she spoke again. Her 
tone was perfectly calm and steady, and her 
tace was hke it. 

“You have wronged me more, I think, 
than any woman was ever wronged before. 
1 make no reproaches to you, but grant me 
this, the one last request I shall ever make 
of you—not to come near me, not to see my 
face ever again. You have the money that 
you sought me for—let me go.” 

She moved slowly towards the door. Eus- 
tace’s eyes, his very life it seemed to him, 
followed her. Yet he knew beyond all hope, 
that nothing he could say or do would reach 
her. His one thought was to hold her to the 
last moment in his sight. 

She was gone, and his senses seemed to 
forsake him. He sank back into a chair. 
It was that from which she had risen at the 
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harpsichord. He dropped his face upon his 
arms, his arms across the keys that she had 
touched. He loathed and abhorred himself ; 
his soul cried out within him for some way 
of reparation, but there was none. He had 
bound her, but he could not set her free. 
Oh, if she had but been penniless ! 

“Sir John,” said Lord. Lackland, “one 
word, The money remains his ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, my lord. I was careful for my 
own sake to see the articles drawn.” 

“For my part,” said Lord Lackland, “T 
think the boy is well rid of his clog. And 
the aunt has more than enough for both. 
What should a couple of women do with so 
much wealth?” 

With this reflection, he offered Sir John 
his snuff-box and withdrew. 

Sir John could not be quite so philosophical. 
He shook his head and wished that he had 
never meddled in the affair. He sighed and 
wondered why these young people could not 
be reasonable and take things in a lower 
Then he murmured in his cravat a 
curse which could not be said aloud, because 
it was meant for Lady Silverlock, to whom 
he attributed the whole disturbance, and who 
was still in the room. 

He went to Eustace and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Captain Lackland,” said he. 

But Captain Lackland, springing up in a 
fury, was so uncivil as to call him “Satan,” 
and to declare in unmeasured terms that his 
temptations were to blame for all this. 

“Oh, your servant, Captain Lackland! 
As you please! “Tis not every young man 
thinks a rich wife’s fortune so ill a gift.” 

And he flung out of the room, greatly 
affronted. 

Eustace stood in the middle of the room, 
looking like a person started up from a 
dream. A new thought had possession of 
him. He remembered that if he were dead 
Dorothy would be free. He suffered the 
door to close upon Sir John. He had for- 
gotten Rosa and he did not look round. 
She, standing in a corner, held her breath 
and trembled. He stood still for a moment, 
hearing Sir John’s steps depart, then with a 
ery of “Dorothy!” snatched at his sword. 

There was another cry, a wild rush, a 
hand upon his arm, and another on his 
sword hilt. 

“Cousin!” cried Rosa. 

“Give me my sword,” cried Eustace, and 
pushing her roughly from him, wrestled 
himself free. 

“Eustace! Eustace!” she cried, flinging 
herself before him and winding her arms 
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about him. ‘“ For her sake, Eustace, think 
of the pain to her—the scandal.” 

Maddened as he was, that argument 
reached him. He dropped his sword into 
its sheath, and for a moment reflected. 
Then, “ There’s war again,” he murmured. 

His face cleared a little. ‘“ Yes, you are 
right. There are better ways than that.” 

He freed himself from her grasp, raised 
her, and turned away. 

She burst into questions, expostulations, 
and reproaches. 

He replied with a voice and smile that 
seemed to be not his own but his father’s: 
“You have taught me, Lady Silverlock, that 
an unloving wife may be made a cheerful 
widow. I hope to improve the example. 
You can tell my father, if he asks for me, 
that I go to offer my sword as a volunteer 
in his majesty’s service.” 

She was impressed—as she had always been 
impressed by his father—and made no effort 
to stop him. He went, and she was left 
alone, to recognise that she had not divided 
her cousin one whit more irretrievably from 
Dorothy than from herself. 


VIII. 


Or the dangers of the campaign which 
followed it is not necessary to speak in 
detail. Sickness and the chances of war 
devastated the English ranks, but Eustace 
was always among those who escaped. The 
desperation which drove him into the most 
dangerous situations, won for him the renown 
of reckless intrepidity. In truth his only 
moments of forgetfulness were those spent 
in the hurry and tumult of battle: Then, 
only, did his life seem to have some flavour 
in it and the joy of action returned to him. 

He left England in June, and after having 
endured, without ill effect, the hardships and 
privations of the winter, he fell a victim to 
a kind of low fever that was very prevalent 
in the camp. This, he thought, would put 
an end to him, for he was resolved not to 
recover. But he had not reckoned for the 
contradictions that might work in his own 
soul. No sooner did his fever begin to be 
alarming than his whole course of thought 
centred itself round the burning desire of 
seeing Dorothy again. And as it is said 
that the longings of a mother will keep alive 
her dying child, so, Eustace verily believed, 
did the eagerness of his desire keep alight 
the well-nigh extinguished spark of his life. 
He battled through his sickness, and began 
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to make progress towards his usual health. 
But the wish born of his fever grew beyond 
it and gathered strength. He began to 
think that he could not die until he had 
seen Dorothy. At Fontenoy a ball struck 
his horse beneath him. As he fell he thought 
“now is all over!” With the thought 
Dorothy’s face sprang up before him. He 
wrenched himself free from his entanglement, 
struggling as eagerly for life as a few minutes 
before he had courted death. 

This event gave him food for reflection. 
He reminded himself that nearly a year had 
gone by, that he was still alive, and beginning, 
in spite of his resolve, to cherish a desire 
which could only be satisfied by retaining 
his hold on life. But this desire became 
more and more irresistible. It grew to be 
like the influence of a spell. At last, in 
obedience to an overmastering hunger, he gave 
up his command, and yielded to the force 
that drew him home. He landed at Harwich 
and made his way at once to Rosedale. He 
closed his last day’s journey at the next 
preceding stage, where he slept, and in the 
morning walked to the village. It was 
nearly noon when he reached Dorothy's 
dwelling, and the day was the anniversary 
of their marriage. He had no thought—or 
at least he believed that he had none—of 
any possible reconciliation. The thing in 
his heart was to see her, and hear her speak, 
and go away and kill himself. The weight 
of existence, in spite of those frantic struggles 
to preserve it, had become intolerable. The 
daily reflection that his life was a continuing 
bondage for Dorothy was a torture. That 
self-destruction might be a sin involving 
future punishments he was ready enough to 
suppose, but since the punishment would fall 
upon him, he was willing and indeed eager 
to encounter it by way of atonement to 
Dorothy. 

The fields all smelt of hay, and he saw no 
one in the houses; everybody had gone to 
work while the fine weather lasted. The 
door of Miss Marlowe’s cottage stood half 
open. He slipped in, his heart beating. 
Before him was the door of the room into 
which he had once come with Dorothy and 
Charlotte. It was unlatched. He listened ; 
all was still. He ventured into the room 
and found it empty. The long window stood 
wide. There was an open work-basket in a 
corner. A book lay on the table with a 
ribbon in it to mark the place. 

He stood gazing at everything, feeling on 
everything the breath of her presence. 

“ Dorothy?” cried a voice from without. 
“ Dorothy?” 
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It was Charlotte’s voice. Eustace was 
instantly recalled to himself. He must not 
—he could not—be detected thus by Char- 
lotte. He looked round for a way of retreat, 
and observing that there were long curtains 
pushed back from the window, hastily con- 
cealed himself between the wall and their 
heavy folds. 

Charlotte came in. 

“Dorothy!” she repeated. 
Are you here ?” 

From the garden came a voice that thrilled 
Eustace’s every nerve. 

“Charlotte, is that you? I will come in, 
my dear.” 

He heard her step upon the path, then 
the rustle of her dress in the window as she 
passed in, hardly a foot from him, yet he 
could neither see her, nor touch her. 

“T have been clipping my roses,” said 
she. “See, let me give you some.” And 
Eustace perceived a scent of roses that came 
creeping amid the folds of the curtain. ‘“ How 
is your husband, and his good mother? Is 
she better ?”’ 

“Her cough is much abated, I am thankful 
to say,” answered Charlotte. “ And you, my 
Dorothy ?” 

“T am well, Charlotte. But why, my dear, 
do you question it? Have you ever known 
me to be otherwise ?” 

There was a graver tone in her voice—a 
tone that sounded saddened and restrained. 
Eustace moved almost beyond self-control, 
pressed his arms and face against the wall, 
and wished that he were indeed lying under 
the new-turned sods at Fontenoy. 

Charlotte, he fancied, took her hand. 

“You are brave, Dorothy, 1 know, but 
your cheek confesses to a change, and your 
steps are slower than they were.” 

“We grow older, Charlotte. You and I 
will be old women shortly.” 

“Will we, Dorothy? Not I, thank you, 
at two and twenty. You must have a care 
how you speak thus before Lucinda. She 
would be mortally affronted.” 

She laughed a little, to draw a laugh from 
Dorothy, but Eustace heard none. Perhaps 
she smiled, but if so the smile can hardly 
have been very joyous or Charlotte would 
not have replied to it as she did. 

« Why do you not own to your Charlotte ?”’ 
said she, “that you are unhappy? Your 
heart would be the easier for it, and mine 
aches to see you silent.” 

“T would not have it do so,’ Dorothy 
answered. “ Believe me, mine aches not 
—much.” 

“The last word,” said Charlotte, “holds 


“ Dorothy ! 


all. I would not torment you, only—to-day 
—TI cannot help thinking R 

“Hush, Charlotte,” said Dorothy, swiftly. 
‘“ Pardon me, dear, but I cannot endure a 
reference to that day.” 

For a moment neither of them spoke. 

“You have put on your wedding ring 
again,’ said Charlotte. 

Eustace’s heart leapt up within him. 

“Of what avail was it to put it by?” 
said Dorothy. “The fetter is there still.” 

“Dorothy,” began her friend once more, 
“T have news for you.” 

“What news?” she asked. Her voice 
was steady, but it seemed to Eustace to be 
full of terror. 

“ Nay, my dear, you tremble. Only this, 
some of the troops are returning to England, 
and Captain Lackland with them. He has 
won great honour by his bravery.” 

“ Was he wounded ?” asked Dorothy. 

“No, I think not. ’Tis said he will be 
much advanced.” 

“T am glad to hear of his prosperity,” 
said Dorothy. 

“And now,” pursued Charlotte, “ silence 
me if you will. I know I have no right to 
ask—how, Dorothy, if he should come to 
you?” 

Eustace listened, trembling, for her reply. 
Yet he felt with shame that he should not 
be here. He quieted his conscience with the 
excuse that by to-morrow all memories would 
be overfor him, and that it would not matter 
whether he had heard or not heard anything. 

Dorothy’s answer was not what he had 
looked for. 

“Had you any cause,” said she, some- 
what sternly, “to put the question? You 
have seen him, Charlotte.” 

“No,” said Charlotte, “I have not seen 
him ; I know nothing of him.” 

* He will not come,” said Dorothy. “ And 
if he should it could avail nothing. But 
why, my dear, would you look into the dark 
corners of my heart? When does Lucinda 
return from Bath?” 

Charlotte replied, with extracts from Lu- 
cinda’s letters, dealing chiefly with fashions 
of dresses and mantles. Dorothy answered 
gaily enough but stopped suddenly : “ Listen ! 
There is a step in the garden.” 

“’Tis, no doubt, my father,” said Char- 
lotte; and in the next moment Eustace 
heard Dorothy addressing Dr. Barnard by 
name. She reproached him playfully for 
not having been to see her for nearly a week, 
and he answered in the same tone, that the 
loss was on his side. 

“And you, Dorothy, will you not come 
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over this afternoon to the vicarage and give 
Prissy and me your company? We are be- 
coming quite grave and gloomy old people 
now that Charlotte has deserted us, and 
Lucinda has gone gadding with her cousins.” 

She thanked him, but would not come to- 
day—to-morrow, if he would. 

The doctor then drew her a little aside, 


and so brought her unawares close to Eus-. 


tace: “ My love,” said he, “ has Charlotte 
told you any news of Captain Lackland?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And now, Dorothy, this is your wedding- 
day. I would not extenuate the faults of 
which he was guilty towards you, but he is 
your husband still, he has distinguished him- 
self greatly by his bravery abroad. Would 
it not be well, if it were possible, for you to 
be together ?” 

“Do not ask me, Dr. Barnard. 
impossible.” 

“You are implacable, Dorothy.” 

“Nay, I hope not. I wish him well; I 
shall always rejoice to hear of his successes, 
but I will never with my good will see his 
face again. I have heard that a released 
galley slave can never bear the face of his 
bench comrade. Tis not the man he loathes 
so deeply, but the chain. And I cannot— 
oh, I cannot. You did not know all.” 

“Tt must be as you choose, Dorothy. 
conscience bid me say so much.” 

“I know. Indeed I am not ungrateful 
for all your goodness. Today you must 
forgive me if I am grave and sad. To- 
morrow I will come to the vicarage, if you 
will permit me, and bring my harpsichord 
music, and you must get your violin, and 
we will give Prissy a concert.” 

“You are a good girl, Dorothy, to be so 
mindful of the old man’s pleasures,” he 
answered ; and the tone suddenly recalled to 
Eustace all that past, which was really but 
a year old, though it seemed to have its 
place in another life. 

Dr. Barnard and Charlotte took leave. 
Dorothy accompanied them to the garden 
gate, and Eustace came out into the rvom. 
She had laid down her hat and her basket of 
roses. Her glove was beside them, warm 
from her hand. Eustace took it up. “ Could 
it hurt her,” he asked himself, “ that it should 
lie with him in his grave ?” Then, recollecting 
that she would be alarmed if she should 
return and find him here, he stepped out into 
the garden and lurked behind the bushes till 
he had seen her re-enter at the window. 

He, too, advanced and softly followed 
her in. 

She had seated herself. 


It is 


My 


Her back was 
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towards him. He saw that her dress was 
black. Her attitude was dejected. After a 
moment she sighed deeply and rose, like a 
person resolved to put away thought. 

“Dorothy,” said Eustace. 

She started towards him, her hands clasp- 
ing each other. and his name upon her lips. 
Her face was thinner, older, yet it appeased 
his dream all the more fully; it was this 
that he had desired, though he had never 
seen it. 

She drew quickly back. 
seek me?” she asked. 
condition 2 

“T know it. "Tis not to force myself upon 
you that I come, but to speak to you once 
more—to make your freedom sure for ever. 
I know that my very sight is abhorrent to 
you, but bear with me this once. 1 will be 
brief. I had thought before this to be lying 
on a German battlefield.” 

She turned away, and he could not restrain 
the outery of his pain. 

“ Oh, misery ! that we should meet thus!” 

“Why did you come?” said she, her face 
still averted ; “ you knew it must be so.” 

“Yes, I knew that,” he answered. “I 
know all that lies between us—know it with 
more bitter shame and regret than even you. 
I do not come now to offer excuse nor proffer 
hollow plans for bridging over a gulf that 
never can be bridged. I know—oh, I know 
—that my own baseness has put me apart 
from you for ever. Never again, while I 
live, can I hope for the touch of your hand 
in mine or the frank meeting of your eyes 
full of faith in me and of hope. I have 
wronged you (I know it now, though I did 
not feel it as I did it) in almost every point 
that a man can wrong a woman. I deceived 
you, I blighted your first love, I left you 
bound, in name at least, to a most unworthy 
husband. I know it all now, and the know- 
ledge is punishment enough, for I loved you 
—through all, in spite of all, I loved you, 
and nothing I can do can take away the 
past. I may die of grief, but [ cannot give 
you back the peace and the happy faith that 
I have ruined, or wipe out of your life the 
agony of finding yourself my wife - 

“Let the past be,” said Dorothy, “ you 
have done for me what you could.” 

“No, there is more yet. You are bound 
to me still by a name.” 

“ No matter, let it be,” she said, quickly. 

“T come to offer you your freedom, to tell 
you that the marriage—which was no mar- 
riage for you since you meant to take an 
honest man—shall be dissolved.” 

“ Dissolved! cried Dorothy. 


“Why do you 
“Was it not the one 
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voice changed to a note of sudden feeling, a 
light sprang to her eyes, and a slow glow 
spread over her cheeks. To Eustace the 
change spoke of joy in the prospect of 
emancipation. He could hardly master 
himself to reply. 

“Yes,” said he, “ you shall be free in the 
sight of Heaven and of men—free to make 
a happier marriage, to forget me..... 
Oh, Heaven! from to-day .you shall never 
see my face again.” 

“Do you mean this?” asked Dorothy. 


“You may well distrust me. I am in 
earnest this time.” 
“Separated!” she — repeated. “ Set 


free !” 

“ As free as before my shadow darkened 
your path.” 

She stood looking before her, and her 
face betrayed perplexity. 

“ But you said once,” said she, “ that only 
death could part us now.” 

“Ah, yes, poor fool!—in hope! How 
blind hope is! Are we not parted already 
by more than death? If we might but have 
died together then !” 

“What!” said she, “have you thought 
that, too?” 

No reproach could have pierced him like 
the confession in those words. 

“You shall need to look forward again to 
death,” said he ; “I will go now and return 
no more. Yet—I am going away from you 
now for ever. You loved me once. Let me 
take with me your forgiveness to comfort me 
when—when I come to die. Will you, 
Dorothy? ’Tis much, I know, to ask, but 
for the sake of those first days when you 
loved me—your forgiveness and one kiss. I 
am your husband still.” 

For now that his wish of seeing her had 
been granted a second rose in its place, as is 
the way with human wishes. 

“Oh! I forgive you,” said Dorothy; “I 
forgave you long ago.” 

« And the other, Dorothy ? Weare parting 
—the last time.” 

“Stay,” said she, “tell me first rr 
Then, suddenly turning from him, “ but oh, 
how can you come to me thus to torture me? 
I knew, I knew how it would be. Could 
you not have written? Could you not have 
spared me this?” 

“What?” said Eustace, completely at a 
loss. This unlooked-for change in the midst 
of her gentler mood amazed and bewildered 
him. 

“ Was it not enough?” cried she. “Oh, 
Heaven ! was it not enough to know that we 
were divided without your coming here to 
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speak smooth words to me again and wake 
up all that past? I was at peace—why 
could you not let me be?” 

“T did not mean to trouble you, Dorothy,” 
said Eustace, humbly. “I did not under- 
stand is 

“No, no, how should you understand. 
There lies the pain—the intolerable sting. 
To have given all, all! And that you, you 
upon whom I hung all my hopes, should be 
able to come to me with graceful speeches 
and proffered hopes for the future. Am I 
blind, do you suppose? What have I to 
gain by any further separation? Marriage, 
forsooth! But you men think marriage, to 
a woman, what a doll is to a child—enough 
to still all tears. There is no further mar- 
riage in this world for me—my story has 
been told. But you—you have returned 
with new honours, and your cousin loves 
you. Ican understand that—that it may 
be hard for you to be bound to a wife.” 

“For me! Nay, Dorothy, you must not 
so misunderstand me rc 

“Spare me the protestations. You forget 
that I have seen your letter to Lady Silver- 
lock. Go—oh, go! Do what you will, but 
—but for the sake of Heaven, spare me the 
sight of your face—the sound of your voice.” 

“«Your letter to Lady Silverlock?’ ” What 
was this? He raised his head, ready with 
an eager denial. But before she paused 
another thought had come. Why clear him- 
self of this one thing more? Would it not 
make the future easier for her to think him 
as black as possible, since his suit was already 
beyond whitening? And so he let it pass, 
though it stabbed him to think that she 
could have believed it. It did not dawn 
upon him, humiliated as he was in his own 
eyes, that all the rest was nothing to her, 
and this wrong the one thing unpardonable. 

“TI go,” he answered ; “I cannot wonder 
that you should despise me. If you knew 
all—but ’tis no matter now—’tis just that 
you should blame me.” 

“T have not blamed you,” she replied. 
“The time for that is past; there is no 
blindness left. Tis natural that you should 
wish to be free from me, but you need not 
have come to tell me so.” 

“To tell you so—nay 

“Enough,” interrupted she. “The past 
is past indeed. There is no link between us 
to justify reproach or explanation. Farewell, 
I wish you happy.” 

“Oh, in all my sins,” cried he ; “have 1 
deserved this?” 

“Why do you linger?” she asked. “ Are 
there formalities needed? Dr. Barnard will 
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perform them for me. Go, break asunder 
the vow you made to me, and live, free from 
me, the life you would have chosen. Nothing 
shall hinder on my side.” 

Eustace could bear no more. 

«“«Live free from you!’” he exclaimed, 
passionately. “‘Be happy!’ Nay, you must 
hear me. By all that was ever sacred to any 
better man, I came here with no thought 
but for your sake. For me there is no 
woman in the world but you, no love worth 
dreaming of but yours ; no hope, no happi- 
ness, no comfort but in atoning, so far as my 
poor life may, for the wrongI did you. Nay, 
{ wish, for your sake, I might have died 
before I saw you. And you talk to me of a 
future! There is no such thing for me as a 
life apart from you. You must believe that, 
Dorothy. Tell me that you believe it.” 

She stood silent, staring before her. 

“What! not a word? Dorothy!” And 
as still no answer came he murmured, “ Fare- 
well!” and turned reluctantly from her. 

“Stay !” said she, and put out her hand. 
“Eustace, what did you mean when you said 
that I should be set free? Look at me.” 

She caught his hand and compelled his 
eyes to answer hers. 

“ Merciful heavens! Was it your death 
that should have freed me? Blind that. I 
was! How could I dream that a marriage 


could be dissolved? Eustace, would you 
have thrown away your life ?” 

“T should not have told it vou,” he an- 
swered, “I know I should not have told it 
you.” 

“For me!” she cried. 
Oh, Heaven be thanked.” 

There were tears of gladness in her eyes. 

“ And now, indeed,” said Eustace, “ you 
thank me with a smile instead of words.” 

It was very terrible to him to behold the 
sudden radiance in her face. 

“Better so,” he murmured, and turned 
away. 

“Better !”’ cried she. “Oh, dull and 
blind, can you not understand? Eustace, 
Eustace, can you not understand that I love 
you?” 

“ You love me?” echoed Eustace, too full 
of wonder to-receive the whole meaning of 
the words that he repeated. 

She put her arms about him and drew 
down his face to meet the kiss for which he 
had intreated. They stood holding each 


“To set me free! 


other close in the silence of the sunny room, 
and the scent of the roses surrounded them. 
“ Andit is our wedding-day,” said Dorothy, 
presently, looking up to see whether he, too, 
remembered. 
“Tndeed, I think it is,” 
softly. 


he answered, 
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FROM DAWN TO DAWN. 


Jesu Marta! Keep, oh keep 

The fisher toiling on the deep ! 
Jesu Maria ! Thus at dawn 
Rings out the fishers’ orison. 
Slow kindles all the sleeping sea 
With crimson fire and flash of gold, 
Baring his ancient majesty 
From mists dissolving fold on fold ; 
Slow lights the East : the ripples curl 
In foam-white circles up the bay, 
Save where the craggy ramparts whirl 
The snowy spume in flakes of spray. 
Night dies away, and once again 
The day of toil returns to men. 
The village wakes from quiet dreams, 
And brown boats move, and canvas gleams ; 
And oars beat time, while with the dawn 
Rings out the fishers’ orison :— 

Jesu Maria! Keep, oh keep 

The fisher toiling on the deep ! 


Jesu Maria ! Thus the hymn 
Is fainter as the light grows dim, 
And from the clouds night flutters down 
Soft-winged, and moves with drowsy feet 
To cover up the little town, 
And hush to rest the long white street. 
Through thickening dusk the pharos beams 
Its kindly hope of safe return, 
And from the cottage window gleams 
The lamp which love has set to burn. 
Oh rest ! Oh peace ineffable ! 
Oh soft-winged night ! thy holy spell 
So soothes the murmur of the street 
The heart can hear its own deep beat ; 
And, faintly, through the darkening air, 
Floats up the women’s chaunted prayer, — 
Jesu Maria! Keep, oh keep 
The fisher toiling on the deep ! 


Jesu Maria! Oh the wail 

From lips of women worn and pale, 
When through the terror of the night 
They hear the tortured wave recoil, 
The tempest-paean, and the fight 

Of angry waves in loud turmoil. 
When by the smouldering fire they sit 
In shivering fear, or rise to trim 

The little lamp, and tend to it. 








* Faith that the parted yet may meet 





When the thin flame grows weak and dim ; 
Or peering through the open door 
Down all the darkness of the shore, 
They listen to the struggling breath 
Of winds across that sea of death ; 
Who heeds, Oh, pitying Heaven, who hears 
The prayer half Leal by bitter tears ?— 
Jesu Maria! Keep, oh keep 
The fisher on the dreadful deep ! 


Jesu Maria ! Dawn once more 

Awakes along the ravaged shore. 

The storm is dead ; but still the deep 

Remembers all the conflict passed ; 

And dark the cruel breakers sweep 

With matted sea-wrack shoreward cast. 

The surges hurry from afar 

To lay upon the narrow sand, 

The shattered mast, the broken spar, 

An oar,—a twisted rudder-band. 

But where are they who sailed away 

With sunrise from the quiet bay ; 

Who launched the brown-winged boat, and F 
went ‘ 

At dawn, in rugged toil content? 

Where is the bright returning sail ? 

What is the prayer the women wail ?— 
Jesu Maria! Keep, oh keep 
Their souls, who died upon the deep ! 


Jesu Maria! Not in vain 

To Thee ascends that ery of pain. 

We cannot see ; our hearts are blind, 
And life is full of bitterness ; 

For through our tears we cannot find 
Thy pitying hand in our distress. 

But still we know Thy love abides : 
Behind the sorrow and the loss, 

The same divine compassion hides 

That nailed Thee, bleeding, to the Cross. 
Though shadowed from our earthly eyes 
The fulness of Thy mercy lies, 

We doubt not, but look up in faith 
That sweetens life, that conquers death ; 





In heaven,—together,—at Thy feet !— 
Jesu Maria! Thou wilt keep 
Their souls that died upon the deep. 
GrorcE L. Moore. 
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